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Why ? — Recoil 

It comes to you absolutely pure 

Our milling process is simplicity itself 

No fooling with nature’s handiwork — no uncertain experiments 
No bleaching, chemical or electrical treatment to whiten or age 
Goodness always succeeds, therefore this truth — 

You will telephone your grocer or call for — 


GOLD MEDAL 











E have just is- 

sued a unique 

book about 
clothes for men who are 
young regardless of their 
years. It illustrates the 
latest Spring models by 
Mr. A. G. Peine, the 
young man’s style au- 
thority. 

It isn’t the usual style 
book. It is an instruc- 
tive, interest-compelling 
description of a trip to 
the great Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

A party of seven, a 
young manof forty-five, 
his wife, three young 
men of about twenty- 
three, and two girls of twenty, are making the tour 
of the grounds. You take the trip with them as 
you read the book. The men’s figures illustrate 
the newest styles in Society Brand Clothes for 
Spring and Summer. 

A more interesting style book never has been 
printed. Send for your copy now. 

These Society Brand Models in young men’s 
clothes are the smartest ever created by A. G. 
Peine. They typify the modern trend—the trend 
toward youthfulness all along the line—in games, 
in business, in thoughts, in dress. 

A. G. Peine is a genius in combining conserva- 
tism in his styles with a touch of youthfulness. 
His clothes are always individual, but invariably 
correct. They are conventional, but distinctively 
“‘Peine Designs.’’ No other designer has ever 
been able to get his incomparable effects. That 
is why Mr. Peine is the leading style authority — 
the foremost in his line. 

Don’t buy your new clothes before you’ve tried 
on these garments—don’t be satisfied with 
clothes that lack Peine’s master-touch. 


His Master-Touches in 
Society Brand Clothes Alone 


Peine’s master-touches can be had now only 
in Society Brand Clothes. He is a member of 
this firm and gives his entire time to fashioning 
our models. 

Probably no other man is better fitted to issue 
a book on the new Spring styles for men, for 





* The dominant figures of illustrations show front and back 
views of The Poole model, leading style for Spring. The 
figure at right of upper illustration wears The Hudder Top 
Coat, remarkable for its “feather” weight, swagger style 
and all year ‘round utility. 
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no man knows better what those styles should 


be, or is abler in designing. 


Our Organization 


It is in this organization that Mr. Peine 
first realized his best ideals. That is why he 
sought a partnership. Perfect clothes can’t 
come from even a master-designer alone. 
They must be tailored and finished in keeping. 

We have developed in our shops master 
cutters and tailors especially to work for A. G. 
Peine. Men from other shops seem to fall 


short of his requirements. 
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* If You Are Up-to-Date, Young 
in Years or Young in Tastes 


EVENING POST 


nd Cloth 


Story of a Trip to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, with Illustrations of Society Brand Models 





We employ specialists 
to search the world’s 
markets for the desir 
able fabrics. 

We take the entire out 
put of certain designs 
from some mills to get 
exclusive effects in 
Society Brand Clothes. 

There are no other 
waystocarry out master 
designs in a thoroughly 
masterly manner. We 
spare no expense to make 
these clothes perfect. 

* * * 7 


") Since A. G. Peine carne 
here Society Brand 
Clothes have become 
the famous clothes for 
young men—men of twenty, and young men of 
fifty who want to keep their youth. 
Now thousands of such men every year seek 
these designs by Peine. But even now these 
models are made too carefully, too slowly, to sup 


ply more than one clothes merchant in any town 


But that fact in itself makes these clothes more 
exclusive. You can get the Peine designs simply 
by being sure to call at the authorized Society 
Brand merchant's store. He is probably known 
to you because he features Society Brand Clothes 
in his advertising. Or we will send his name and 


address when you write for our unique style book. 


Write for it Now 


A postcard will get it. It will tell you an inter- 
esting story and show views of the beautiful 
fair buildings. It will show you why you will 
not want to dress in ‘“‘old’”’ styles any longer 


in clothes that emphasize your age. 


This is the age of youth, and men up to 
seventy are playing active parts in business and 
society. Don't let your appearance belie your 
capabilities. 

Send for this book now—and the name of the 
merchant who can fit you in the clothes that 
A. G. Peine has designed for Spring and Summer 
wear. 

Society Brand Clothes, with all their advan 
tages, cost the same as others. Go see how they 
look on you. 

Prices range from $20 up—dress clot hes from $35 up 


No garment is an A. G. Peine model unless the in 
side pocket bears the label, “Society Brand Clothes.” 


Made in Chicago by 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


MADE IN MONTREAL FOR CANADA 
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Are You in Doubt About Crisco? 


Have you often nearly ordered Crisco—but hesitated? 


Have you frequently “wondered whether it is as good.as they say it is” — 
but never found out? 
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Have you thought sometimes you “‘would like to try it”’—but didn’t? 
If so, you are the woman who should consider these simple facts: 


RISCO 


for Frying-For Shortenin 
Ton Cake Making. 


Crisco makes foods more digestible and appetizing than does lard —it is richer and 
less expensive than butter—it stays pure, sweet and firm as long a you keep it. 
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It has won, by its all-around excellence, a million fast friends 
among the capable housekeepers of the nation. 


a aed 


Your interest in better food for yourself and your family should 
induce you to try one can today. 


‘The uses and advantages of Crisco are clearly shown in a book which will be sent 
you on receipt of Ave 2-cent stamps. The book also contains a different dinner 
menu for every day in the year, and 615 recipes gathered and tested in actual 
practice by the well-known cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil. Address 
your request to Dept. K-3, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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A PROLOGUE 

HEN the porter had brushed him Gardner 

dropped back into the Pullman seat and looked 

out the window, absently fingering his short 

reddish beard. His six-year-old son, kneeling 
on the seat beside him, 
leaned against his shoulder 
and stared in amazement at 
the panorama that unwound 
outside—a wilderness of 
houses; little houses in 
which people might 
ceivably live; houses as big 
as barns, but with neither 
horses nor cattle in sight; 
houses of mountainous bulk 
and unimaginable uses 

When they left the train 
the boy, stunned by the tur- 
moil, stuck as close to his 
father as the swinging suit- 
case between them per- 
mitted. They took a cab to 
the Palmer House and were 
shown to a room whose two 
windows gave another view 
of the wilderness 
roofs and belching chimneys, 
and, sheer beneath them, a 
cafion, along whose sides 
humanity swarmed, while 
all manner of strange vehi- 
clanked, honked 

attled throu th the middle. 
Gardner lifted the boy up to 
the window for a better view 
and stood with an arm round 
him while they both gaped 

‘*‘Not much like Los 
Indios, is it, Billy?’’ the 
father suggested presently. 
“But I guess we'll like it ali 
right when we get settled 
down to living here. Don't 
you think so?” 

The boy looked down at his father’s upturned, smiling face; then round at the room, 
with its two single beds and well-worn hotel furniture; then out the window. “ Do folks 
live here?” he inquired in simple astonishment. 

Gardner chuckled low and lifted the boy down. 

“Sure!” he said. ‘‘Come over here and I'll tell you about it.” 

He had not as yet really told Billy. As one might say, he had hardly as yet told 
himself outloud. It was one of those dazzling pieces of good luck one fears to take boldly 
lest it vanish under one’s hand; but it was time to tell now. He and Billy were usually 
very candid with each other. 

The father took off his high-crowned, wide-brimmed hat of plaited straw that looked 
like an old man’s headgear—uncovering a stubborn mop of sandy hair that never would 
stay combed—and seated himself in the big, green plush armchair. He had a round head 
and a broad forehead like his son, but his gray eyes were thickly thatched with reddish 
brows. His face and hands were tanned toa rich, leathery brown and the short, heavy 
beard made him look older than he was. He crossed his arms, putting his elbows on his 
knees, and addressed his son with confidential gravity. 

“T’m going into business here, Billy,” he explained. “It’s a fine business too. You 
remember Mr. Westmark? Well, I’m going into business with him. I think it will bea 
very good thing for you and me too. You see, you’re old enough to go to school now; 
but there was no good place for you to go out in Arizona. Here you can go to the finest 
kind of schools and get a good education. And probably by and by we'll find a little house 
out where there’s some open country — but not so far, you know, that I can’t go back and 
forth to my business. And if everything goes well I guess you can have a pony to ride.” 

Billy received the explanation with becoming seriousness, struggling to adjust his 
small mind to the vast changes it dimly foreshadowed; but one point he comprehended. 

“Why couldn’t I have Pete?” he demanded eagerly. 

“Well, I expect it would cost a good deal to bring Pete on here,”’ Gardner replied 
soberly. “‘ Besides, Pete’s never had a city education, you know. He wouldn’t know 
what to make of the street cars and automobiles. I expect it would be better to get a 
horse that was used to the city.” 

Billy scratched a round, brown cheek in grave dubiety and ventured to stipulate: 


9” 


“But he wouldn’t be knee-sprung, would he? 
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Number 35 


RANGE BOARDER 


By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY 


“Oh, no. We'd see to that,’ Gardner assured him, and 
pulled a heavy silver watch from his pocket. The 
ment was for ten o'clock, and it lacked only fifteen 
Returning the watch to his pocket he ran a 
stubby hand through the 
mop of sandy hair, whistled 
a bar from La Paloma so 
low that his own ear could 


Appoint 
minutes 


RALEIGH ol that now 


scarcely detect the sound 
and drummed lightly with 
his fingers on the green 


plush cushion of the chair 
extreme signs ol nervous 
agitation for him 

It was not quits ten when 
suddenly a brisk 
sounded on the door, and 
Gardner sprang up t 
swung open. 


A lank man 


chin and a bushy red mu 


knock 
he door 
with a long 


tache containing some white 
threads, strode in, extending 


a bony hand and singi: 
out lustily: 

“Hello there, Sam, old 
top! Got here plumb on 


time, I see!"" As he wrung 
Gardner's hand 
down loudly: 


he ‘ illex 


Hello there, 


Billy! How do you like 
Chicago?” But, without 
pausing an instant tor a re 
ply or even giving a second 


glance at the child, he raced 


on to Gardner: “Got every 
thing all fixed up shipshape 
for you, old ma Have ar 





interview with Mr. ¢ 
at twoo'clock. C¢ 
it earlier. 
important 
the Steel Trust people this 
forenoon—be very 
see you at two. Weil, so you got here at last! Had a comfortable trip, I 

see by the Albuquerque paper they’ve had some rain out your way.” 

As he spouted breathlessly on he pushed the derby hat to the back of his tall head, 
then tipped it over his brows. His bony hands were always in motion—fiddling with a 
massive watch-chain, plunging in ers pockets, going to the 
of his vest, pawing Gardner's shoulder. He talked incessantly, craning his lean neck 
forward and beaming through and round the big red mustache like a bony midsummer 
sun. In the midst of his conversation he jerked a gold watch from hi 

“Ten-thirty-two. We gotta beat it. I phoned Mr. 


He’s got a very 


conference 


viad to 


uppose , | 


and out of his trou armholes 


pocket 


Farson we'd be at the bank at a 








quarter to eleven. Want you to meet him personall One of the finest gentlemen and 
ablest bankers in the United States! Old acqua e of mine too. I go fishing 
him. Better fix up the business at the bank this morning; then we'll be all ready { 
Mr. Gillette at two o'clock. You got my wire to bring « irrency? Don't think mucl 
Arizona country banks here. If you'd brought a draft it might ‘a’ taken a week to 
action on it. So long, Billy!” 

Gardner, however, resisted the pull of Westmark’s arm, linked in his owr 


enough to say: 

“T won't be gone very long, Billy. Don't go out of the room until I get b 

Once the y were out of the elevator, Westmar} caught his arm again and turned « t! 
inexhaustible flood of conversation. Steering him 
shoulder against Gardner’s, bending his head— with the derby hat on the bac f it ) 


himself heard above the city’s clamor 


down the thronged street he held | 


as to make 


“Great opportunity for you, old top! Wonderful opening! Biggest piece of | 
the world that I happened to run across you just when I did! Gillette TI 
Company, you know—nothing better in the United States; nothing better in the 


They're A Number Oneeverywhere. Half a dozen A’s and X’s in Dur 
But I don't need to tell you. You looked ’em up thoroughly yourself —on your own hoo 
just as I told you to do. That’s the onl; 





stick to it you're on rock bottom. Don’t forget that now Don’t ever take anybod 
word for anything. Look it right up for yourself. That's the way!’ 

Gardner had indeed looked it right up for himself—and very carefully too, for the 
affair was overwhelmingly important to him; in fact, i inner coat pocket at that 
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“My Papa Ain't in 
His Bed at Au" 


moment was a letter to the Bank of Los Indios from the 
great Cereal National Bank of Chicago— signed by George 
M. Farson, first vice-president—speaking in the highest 
terms of the Gillette & Thomas Company. 

“You couldn’t touch this stock, Sam, for two hundred 
dollars a share-- much less par—if it wasn’t, just as I told 
you, that we've simply got to have a man here who knows 
that country. Why, I can’t be running out there every fif- 
teen minutes and spending half my life two thousand miles 
from home! We simply gotta have a man right here who 
knows that country. So far’s the ten thousand doliars of 
stock goes, that don’t mean anything to us, except as a 
guaranty of good faith on your part. See? I wouldn’t ask 
Frank Gillette to take my word about you. Never take 
anybody's word for anything—get right down to rock 
bottom. That's my motto. Well, here we are! Some 
bank, eh?” 

He paused a moment, with an air of proprietary pride, 

while Gardner's awestruck, upturned glance climbed a 
vast facade of red granite and terra-cotta, barred by innu- 
merable rows of windows, which blurred together in the 
upper reaches. There were six bronze-framed glass doors 
ut the street level, and on each side of the monumental 
arched entrance was a modest brass tablet, with the sign: 
Cereal National Bank. The words made Gardner's heart 
beat faster, as though they marked the visible threshold of 
that vast, vague empire of capital and commerce of which 
hie had remotely dreamed. Mr. Westmark’s lank arm shot 
out to push open one of the bronze-framed doors and they 
entered a high, narrow marble hall, from which a broad 
flight of marble steps led to the bank. 
Westmark!" Gardner halted stubbornly and 
pulled his impetuous guide a little to one side. “I don’t 
want to disappoint your people, you know,” he explained 
nervously as he held Westmark’s arm and looked anxiously 
up into his sultry face. “I don’t want to get you into 
Just as I told you, I haven't had much business 
experience. Do you honestly think I can do this work sat- 
isfactorily? Can I give the company its money's worth? I 
don't want to go in there and have em think I took an advan- 
tage of them. They could get somebody else.” 

Westmark, however, with his warmest smile, patted him 
paternally on the shoulder. 

“My boy, you're just the man we’ve been looking for 
just the man we've been looking for! Don't you worry on 


that score a minute! Now, we mustn't keep Mr. Farson 


See here 


a mess. 


waiting. 

So, with some conscientious doubts that still fought with 
his desire, Gardner suffered himself to be led up the mar- 
A great banking office lay before them. He had 
not imagined it would be a tenth part so big. Many people 
moved over the brown-and-white tiled floor. The unex- 
pected height of the ceiling. the general spaciousness, the 
richness of marbles, brass and bronze, and the subdued 
bustle of business everywhere, quite abashed him. The 
two packets, one on each side of his chest, of which he was 
always conscious, seemed rather beggarly. 


ble stairs. 


Westmark immediately dragged him to the left and 
thrust him down on a marble bench, saying: “Just sit 
there a minute while I see if Mr. Farson can talk to us 
now.” Whereupon he strode farther to the left, pushed 
through a gate in a bronze railing—behind which Gardner 
surmised the quarters of the bank’s officers must lie—and 
so disappeared. 

Gardner had time to look once all round the room and to 
remove deferentially his tall-crowned straw hat, when a 
uniformed policeman glanced down at him. Then West- 
mark reappeared, coming through the gate with a tall, 
florid and portly gentleman, who was bareheaded and 
whose manner conveyed the impression that he was much 
pressed for time. 

“Mr. Farson,” said Westmark in an unusually subdued 
tone, “I want you to shake hands with my friend Mr. 
Gardner—Mr. Sam Gardner. Mr. Gardner is the gentle- 
man I told you about, who is going to take that position 
with our company.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Gardner!”’ said the banker in 
a throaty voice as he extended a pudgy hand. “I con- 
gratulate you. You're getting into one of the best con- 
cerns in the country, and with a good crowd—all except 
this chap here,”’ he added, smiling fatly at Westmark. 

Westmark was properly convulsed at the great man’s wit. 

“Wait till the next time I catch you out fishing!” he 
warned. Turning to Gardner he explained: “I found Mr. 
Farson all tied up in an important conference; but I told 
him our business wouldn’t take more’n a minute.” And to 
Mr. Farson: “ Mr. Gardner wants to make a little deposit 
with you.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re here for,” said the banker, 
with his fat smile—and Gardner thought it quite conde- 
scending of him. “Sorry I can’t ask you into my office— 
I've got some people in there. But I guess we can arrange 
it right here.” 

So saying, he led the way to one of the half dozen tall 
desks for customers that were in the banking room. He 
stood on one side of Gardner and Westmark stood on the 
other while the Westerner unbuttoned his vest and from 
each inner breast pocket drew a wallet. From each wallet 
he took a thin, neat bundle of hundred-dollar bills, which 
he pushed toward Mr. Farson. 

“TI could have counted these faster twenty years ago, 
when I was a paying teller,” said the first vice-president 
good-naturedly. Nevertheless, he counted with reason- 
able rapidity and said to Gardner: ‘Even ten thousand.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Gardner. 

In the bank at Los Indios it had seemed an important 
sum. Here it seemed mere small change, and it did not 
surprise him at all that Mr. Farson carelessly dropped the 
two bundles into his coat pocket. 

“T'll just give you a memorandum of it now,” said Mr. 
Farson as he dipped a pen in ink and tore a deposit ticket 
from a pad on the desk. “‘Come in tomorrow and I'll have 
a passbook made out for you. Sorry I’m so pressed for 
time today,”’ he added affably as he handed Gardner the 
deposit ticket. ‘I hope I'll see you often, Mr. Gardner, 
now that you're located in Chicago. I'd really like to 
have a good talk with you about Arizona. Drop in any 
time—any time; always be glad to see you.” 

They had been crossing the floor as he spoke. Mr. 
Farson now paused and extended a pudgy hand with a 
final: “‘ Very glad to have met you!”” He then walked on 
to the gate in the bronze railing, opened it, turned and gave 
a courteous little wave of his hand, together with a fat 
smile, and passed on among the officers’ desks that stood 
behind the railing. 

Leaving the bank, Mr. Westmark overflowed with 
praises of his friend Mr. Farson. When they were out on 
the flagging he caught Gardner’s arm. 

“Well, it’s all settled now, old man; deal’s as good as 
closed this minute! I propose you and I go in somewhere 
and have a little drink on it. I remember you don’t take 
nothing but beer, and not much of that; but I guess we 
can find some good beer in this town.” 

“T must be getting back to Billy in a few minutes,” 
Gardner observed in a spirit of precaution—remem- 
bering from their Arizona acquaintance that it was 
much easier to get Mr. Westmark into a barroom than 
to get him out. 

“Sure! That's right!’’ Westmark assented heartily. 
“Say, it’s my treat now, and I'll tell you what we'll do: 
We'll have a little drink and then we'll go back to the 
hotel for a bite of early lunch; then we'll take Billy for 
a little automobile ride up round Lincoln Park. We'll 
have plenty of time before two o'clock and it'll amuse 
the boy.” 

The automobile ride was duly enjoyed by both 
strangers from the West. They returned to the hotel 
at twenty minutes of two. Mr. Westmark excused 
himself for a moment—in order to visit tie bar, 
Gardner surmised. Father and son went upstairs and 
had been in the room barely two minutes when the 
telephone rang. 

It proved to be Mr. Gillette’s private secretary, 
inquiring for Mr. Westmark. As that gentleman was 
not present, the secretary delivered the message to 
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Mr. Gardner—to wit: Mr. Gillette regretted exceedingly 
that a sudden emergency at the factory made it impossible 
for him to keep the appointment he had made for Mr. 
Westmark and Mr. Gardner at two o’clock that afternoon. 
He must postpone it until ten o’clock next morning. 

Gardner was hanging up the receiver when Mr. West- 
mark strode in, beaming and redolent of his errand 
downstairs. Hearing the message, he was considerably 
annoyed. 

“That’s just the trouble with Frank Gillette—that’s 
just the trouble with him!” he declared. “He's trying 
to do three men’s work. Only yesterday I says to him: 
‘Frank Gillette, sure’s you’re a foot high you'll wind up ina 
sanatorium!’ But there’s no stopping him. Well, so long 
as we can’t do any business, I'll tell you what we will do. 
We'll just get that benzine wagon again and have a look at 
the South Side parks. Might as weil enjoy ourselves; but 
I do hate to have a man make an appointment with me and 
then break it!” 

And so, on the rushing tide of Mr. Westmark’s speech, 
they were borne downstairs and into the automobile. 
Gardner, in fact, did not mind it at all. He enjoyed this 
new sensation of rolling smoothly and swiftly through the 
city streets and the parks where verdant spaces pleasurably 
filled his eye. Billy, most of the time, was delighted into 
dumbness. 

They were gone over two hours, during which time Mr. 
Westmark thrice excused himself at a side door. When 
they returned to the hotel he insisted that Gardner must 
accompany him. He wanted to show him a little of the 
city afoot—wanted him to meet some friends of his; could 
not think of letting him stay in a stuffy hotel room until 
dinner time! Gardner himself wished to walk and to 
explore. The new environment excited his nerves. So he 
left Billy in the room again while he accompanied his 
friend and benefactor. 

The things Westmark wished to show him turned out to 
be mostly barrooms; the friends he met were partly bar- 
tenders and partly gentlemen who seemed more or less of 
their ilk. The benefactor’s voice rose to a higher pitch; 
he laughed more loudly and with less occasion; the color 
in his face deepened; the derby hat crept farther back on 
his tall head, and a phosphorescent glow appeared in his 
deep blue eyes. 

Gardner himself drank nothing, except now and then a 
sip of beer. Yet these symptoms on his friend’s part did 
not surprise him. Indeed, the knowledge—from their 
Arizona acquaintance—that Westmark frequently over- 
indulged in liquor by no means prejudiced him. Nor did 
Westmark’s evident familiarity with bartenders seem at 
all incompatible with his high standing and great impor- 
tance in the business world. Out in Gardner’s country a 
man’s drinking was his own affair, like his taste in neckties. 


Ain Ugly Black 
Face Peered 
Doubdtfully 
Out at Him 





“Sam, here’s one of the most promising young bankers 
in the city of Chicago!”" Westmark declared, glass in hand, 
his long legs far apart. “I want you to know him. Mr. 
Hinch, shake hands with Mr. Gardner.” 

Gardner shook hands with a young man of about 
his own height—whose left hand also held a glass—not 
doubting that he was making the acquaintance of a 
distinguished and rising financier. 

Mr. Hinch had a peculiar concave face. A perpendicu- 
lar line drawn from the lump in the middle of his forehead 
to the point of his protuberant chin would have taken in 
the tip of his little round nose. His face and neck 
were one uniform pink from the roots of his wavy brown 
hair to his collar. The pale blue of his eyes looked as 
though it were painted on cream-colored marble, so little 
light and depth were in it. His mouth was wide, thin- 
lipped and curved, and as he shook hands with Gardner it 
expanded in a grin so broad and cold that Gardner was 
somehow reminded of a big-headed jocular snake. 

For his part, Mr. Hinch noted the stranger’s odd, 
unfashionable and unseasonable hat, like an old man’s head- 
gear; his brown hands that were board-hard from manual 
toil; his gray-checked coat and trousers, whose cut and fit 
proclaimed the country store; 
his short and somewhat wilted 
standing collar, and the littl 
string tie of faded blue. He 
noted also the stranger's mild, 
candid and amiable air. Hence 
the grin. Mr. Hinch himself 
was dressed very smartly and 
carried a slim bamboo cane 
with a carved amber handpiece. 

This encounter took place in 
a very gorgeous barroom, 
which was designed and fur- 
nished according to a bar- 
tender’s notion of Egyptian 
splendor. A number of Mr. 
Westmark’s friends were 
there—-including Mr. Maloney, 
astocky broad-faced Irishman 
of such solid appearance that 
it seemed one might have 
broken rocks on his head; and 
Peter, a slow-moving, subtle- 
eyed Italian. Mr. Westmark 
was now laughing without any 
cause whatever and his derby 
hat had twice fallen from the 
extreme back of his tall head 
to the floor. It was six o’clock 
and Gardner was looking for 
a fair opportunity to break 
away—without offense to his 
hospitable friends— and rejoin 
Billy. But an idea struck 
Westmark. 

“Tsay, Kittie,” heexclaimed, 
addressing Mr. Hinch, “‘any- 
thing doing up at Jake’s now? 
I want Sam to see that place. 
Must be a game started by 
this time. Let’s go have a 
look in.” 

The mention of a game in- 
terested Gardner. He fell in 
beside Mr. Hinch, whose ran- 
dom questions about Arizona 
inspired mainly by dime novels—he answered with becom- 
ing modesty. He did not know the streets; but they went 
down an alley, turned into another street and then went up 
a stairway. A door opened mysteriously and they entered 
a large, well-furnished gambling establishment. But one 
of the poker tables in the farther room was occupied. The 
faro table and roulette wheel in the room they entered were 
still idle. Only three or four men besides the poker players 
were present. 

One of them stood in the middle of the front room 
between the faro table and the sideboard—a very large, 
handsome man, in his shirtsleeves. It was an expensive 
shirt, of the finest linen, with a delicately plaited bosom. 
The navy-blue trousers fitted glovelike over the man's 
swelling abdomen, and the creases in them ran true as 
plumblines down to his patent-leather shoes. There was 
a large opal stickpin in his flowing four-in-hand tie of blue 
silk, and on the third finger of his big, white, plump, per- 
fectly manicured left hand sparkled a solitaire diamond, 
half again the size of a pea. A smooth columnar neck rose 
from his beautifully laundered turndown collar, supporting 
a massive head shaped like an egg with the small end up. 
His smooth white jowls were somewhat overladen with 
fat and there was no hair on thefore part of his head. Still, 
he was a handsome person. 

“Jake, shake hands with my old friend, Sam Gardner, 
from Arizona,” said Westmark loudly. 

“Bloom is the rest of my name,” said the big man in a 
good bass voice as, without moving his feet, he extended a 


oniy 





which seemed to have been 
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plump white hand. His large, brill 


the stranger's amiable bearded face, and Gardner somehow 


ant brown eyes took in 


received an impression oO! cool, amused insolence. 


“You have a 





* place here, Mr. Bloom,” said Gardner 


amiably. 

“We try to get the money. Come up often!” Bloom 
replied calmly; and at once added over his shoulder 
some of that Scotch, Joe—it'll knock you out faster.’ 


For Mr. Westmark was already handling the bottles on the 
sideboard. 

“TI guess I'll going,” Gardner explained 
apologetically under his breath to Mr. Bloom and Mr 
Kittie Hinch, who stood by. 
with me—a little chap—and he'll be expecting me 

“Sure!” Mr. Bloom assented impassively—and from 
his large, expressive brown eyes Gardner received again 
impression of cool, amused insolence. 

Kittie Hinch stepped toward the door with him. 

“You tell Mr. Westmark I had togo,”’ Gardner requested 
“Tell him I'll be waiting for him at a quarter to te 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh, I'll tell ’im,”” Mr. Hinch 
serpentine grin. 


have to be 


“You see, I’ve got my son 


assurea, with a broad and 


“Jake, Shake Hands With My 
Old Friend, Sam Gardner'"’ 


“Thank you,” said Gardner. “Well, so long!” And to 
Mr. Hinch’s evident surprise he extended his hand, smiling 
very amiably. Mr. Hinch seized the hand, grinning even 
more broadly, and repeated: “So long!” 

Gardner hurried back to the hotel. Opening the door of 
his room he saw against the window a small head and a pair 
of shoulders. He was then very glad he had not left Billy 
alone any longer. 

One point gave him little concern—namely, 
whether Mr. Westmark might not possibly overindulge to 
such an extent that the appointment with Mr. Gillette at 
ten o’clock the next morning would have to be postponed. 

His concern on this -“ore increased next morning as he 
sat in the green piu armchair, whistling bars from La 
Paloma under his breath and noiselessly drumming wit! 
his fingers on the upholstery. It was already ten minute 
to ten. It became ten—a quarter after— half No 
knock sounded on the door. The telephone was painfull; 
silent. And by that time Gardner’s concern was more or 
account of Mr. Gillette than on his own. He felt himself 
to be a helpless accomplice in an outrage upon the mat 
facturer whose time was so valuable. 
it seemed, required that he make such reparation as he 
could. 

Looking up the number of the Gillette & Thomas Com 
pany in the telephone directory, he ted 
with Mr. Gillette’s Some explanations and 
delay were necessary before that could be accomplished. 
When the connection was made it was a man’s voice that 


some 


past. 


Common courte 


asked to be conne 


secretary. 


answere 1, instead of a woman’s as on the day before 







































































The voice immediately became ill-natured It LOSSOSSOT “ 
had no knowledge of any such perso uw M ose p| 
Westmark and Mr. Samuel Gardin was certain that no 
such person as Mr. Josep Wes i is Ff at 
the office of the Gillette & Thomas Compa Moreover 

ir. Gillette could not possibly have made an appointme 
for ten o'clock that morning with the persor l, or 
any other persons, because Mr. Gillette had be« Nev 
York the last three days 

Gardner thanked the * courteously, | g up the 
rece er and went over at dow the eT 
irmect! r rhe situatic nent ed to require refi t 
he was unable to reflect satisfactorily A] 
would do for him was to turn round and rou a dis! 
of batter slowly stirred with a large spoon. The wildert 
of roofs beyond the window kept receding and neing 

] 


i; } 


ulous manner as » one held field-glass 





though son 





eyes and constantly changed the focus Hi 
heart had got into the bas I throat, where it rt him 
‘onsiderably. 
At lengt he ol served gra el 
“7 guess I'll have to go over to the bank a fe minute 
Billy. I've got a little business to attend to. You stay 
right here, so until | get 
back.” Wherewith he took up 
his odd infas! nable straw 
hat and went out 
As he passed down the 
street— being considerably 
buffeted on the way because of 
his abstraction the hat that 


looked like an old man’s head 








gear seemed, so to speak, to 
become him better. His head 
hung down, his shoulders 
drooped, and he shuffled along 
quite as though an old man's 


headgear were appropriate to 
him. Toiling up the 
steps of the bank, he remem 
bered the letter in his pocket 
and used it to gain admittance 
to Mr. Farson. 

He had to wait a long time, 
and when he was finally ad 
mitted to the small, plainly 
furnished private office of the 
first vice-president the letter 
which he had given to 
youth outside by way of a cre 
dential—lay on tl 
table. He hardly noticed that, 
however. What he did notice 
was that Mr. Farson was a lit 
tle, wiry man, with a grizzled 
and pointed beard— as unlike 
as possible the portly, florid, 


marble 


the 


» rosewood 


fatly smiling gentleman who 
had taken his ten thousand 
dollars the day before. He 
produced the deposit ticket 


and told his 
didly and apologetically. 

Mr. Farson, 
at him through thick 
the table 
hand and 


story simply, can 


staring incred 
ulously 
eyeglasses, smote 


with a small right 


exclaimed 





*You don't mean it! You don’t mean it! Holy smoke! 
Well, I'll be d—-d!""—and immediately pushed two electri 
buttons on his table. 

Various persons ame, answered question retired and 
brought other persons. In a few minutes the followir 


circumstances were disclosed 


At about twenty minutes to eleven the day pelore 


tall, portly and florid gentleman very well dressed, walked 
into the officers’ quarters and introduced himself to Mr 
Mudge, manager of the credit department, whose des} 
stood scarcel fteen feet from the door of Mr. Farso 

office. He told Mr. Mudge that he was treasurer of the 


Purling Brook Distillery of Hannibal, M url, and ti 





he was investigat gy the affairs of Mr. I lore Rose t 
lormerly in the liquor trade on Lake Street His anh 
the First National of Hannibal-—had told him that M 
Mudge could probably assist hit While Mr. Mudge 
collect ng suc! iormation as the cred lepar;r et j 
essed concer? y Mr. Rosenbla inge M 
Mudge remembered a8 being a iea ma vith a bush ‘ 
mustache came hurried putt hand lamillia 
florid gent houlder l yped to met! 
in nis ear 

Ur ert !’ the fil a ge had sa 
rising. “ Please excuse me for just a minute, Mr. Mudge 

He had then walked away briskly heer of ft 
red mustache, leaving his hat on Mr Mudge’s desk. A lit 
tle time elapsed. Mr. Mudge, being | y with other affair 
could no* say whether it had been vO minutes « five 





Continued on Page 37 
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EINEMANN, on this 
Nove sthareteaniie. 
had dropped what he 


had in hand to meet Felix 
Wade after the matinée and 
walk home with him to talk 
»ver a new comedy. There 
was nothing particularly 
new about this new comedy. 
it was a polite comedy. It 
was thesame polite comedy, 
in fact, in which Wade had 
been starring now for more 
than a generation. Of 
ourse this new comedy was 
to have a new name and a 
new setting. It was 

the setting, probably, 

that Heinemann wished 

to talk about, and pos- 

ibly the ingénue réle, 
which promised to be 
fatter than usual, 

Watkins, and Amos 
Holt and Mrs. Burnell, 
and a dozen other 
greater and lesser lights 
of the art of dramatic 
dialogue, prided them- 
selves on having written, 
during some fortunate sea 
son, a polite comedy for 
Felix Wade. They had 
written comedies for him; 
but by the time Wade him- 
elf, with old Heinemann 

itting back in the dark and 

looking on, giving sugges- 
tions in grunts now and 
put the thing through 
rehearsal, there was little of 
the original masterpiece 
that survived except the 
author’s name on the program. Nevertheless, yeer by year 
the friends of the authors fortunate enough to get their 
names on that magic program gathered in legions on the 
opening night to ery vigorously “Author!” at the end of 
and the author inevitably appeared before 
the curtain to take his call and make appropriate though 
usuelly inarticulate acknowledgment. And dramatic crit- 
ica, leaving precipitately at the end of the third act—there 
were always four--went downtown and looked over their 
scrapt what they had said about Felix Wade 
the year before, and ten years before, and then said the 
sume thing over again. 

That was by far the safest way. There was never any- 
about Felix Wade. He never did any- 
thing unexpected. He walked across the stage as though 
it were a drawing room; he never put his hands in his trou- 
sers pockets when he read his lines; and he never sat ona 


then, 


the second act; 


woks to see 


thing new to say 


table. 
it was rather a 
him, enat 


small box of tricks—-true; but it sufficed 
led him to keep moving continually, never to 
tand still, to roll each night a predestined course like a pea 
in a groove. It enabled him, too, to announce in electric 
lights in front of the National Theater that he had come, 
and just how long he would stay. When an actor can 
‘e in electric lights how long he will stay he has 
chieved the impossible! 

Old Heinemann, as the reigning theatrical manager, had 
many crown, but none of whom he was more 
Felix Wade. He was a fixed and unassailable 
the beau ideal of a definite public. He remained a 
perennial hero, absolutely undated. Nota hair in his head 
vas permitted to suggest that for twenty years he had been 
serving up in varying editions the engaging lever, the mis- 
husband, the gallant bachelor, all of whom 

evitably converged to a well-deserved happiness. Age 

id no part in the affair. To his public he had no private 
personality. There were few men or women who could 
boast that Felix Wade had been their dinner guest. He 
had gracefully eluded all snares to exhibit him as a lion. 
When he showed himself for a few moments at a charity 
bazaar, with a train of adulation in his wake; when he was 
een on Broadway—he was always the actor. He might 
save been living one of his own characters. Only Heine- 
mann and his old dresser, Adam Werner, knew that off 
the stage Wade was a recluse; that his life was that of an 

fed, in habit as regular as a 


annount 


jewels in his 
ure than 


isset, 


| iderstood 


} 


iscetic, well slept, carefully 
machine. 
The wise old Heinemann year by year put together for 


this perfect lover a company of potential stars, each 


ILLUSTRATED 


) nate el, 


Broadway at Dusk, With the Lights Still Young — Broadway Afoot —Beckoned Them 


striving with consuming jealousy to wrest the laurels from 
the man whe held the center of the stage. That was art 
in the theater. Woe to the woman who exhibited tender 
partiality for this star. Her doom was immediate. 

Heinemann, with the new manuscript in his pocket, 
entered at that precise moment when the matinée audience 
was delving for its last handkerchief; when Felix Wade was 
projecting with carefully modulated accents that inevi- 
table classic of triumphant love which rewarded all who 
sat through his four acts and the intermissions. 

The manager settled himself in a chair in the star’s 
dressing room to wait. The dressing room at the National 
is a veritable museum, its treasures assembled piously over 
a course of years—dating from the days of the old Lyceum— 
by the precious few celebrities worthy to announce limited 
engagements in the electric lights of this theater of theaters. 
Outside evening was falling, that magic half-hour at dusk 
when the wonderful street seems to sink step by step, 
enfolded in the cloud of night, into the cavern of its own 
lurid brightness. At first here and there a few lights, 
awake too soon, showed pale and sickly in the purple of 
evening. Then gradually in clusters of twos, threes, hun- 
dreds, other lights opened their eyes. Shop windows 
became necklaces; cornices were festoons; the pavements 
took on a luminous hue; and the very asphalt, shiny with 
the constant buffing of its ceaseless procession of rubber- 
shod wheels, began to dance and glisten like the surface 
of a pool. 

It was the custom of the National Theater to wait a 
dignified length of time before it announced itself to the 
night. Then with studied deliberation the tangle of iron 
framework that laced the two buttresses of its facade 
together during the day slowly resolved itself into a gigantic 
circle of many tiny points of fire, which straightway began 
to revolve in stately measure, In the center of this circle 
the name Felix Wade appeared; below it, with no hint of 
their insinuating presumption, the words “ Twelve Weeks.” 
Felix Wade had been here five weeks now; the house was 
sold out to the last night of the twelfth. 

Heinemann was exchanging yawning reminiscences 
with old Adam Werner, Wade’s dresser, who before the 
days of electric lights had been a fixed star in his own con- 
stellation, when the rasping sound of the falling curtain told 
them that the final moment was at hand. On the instant, 
as the folds of velvet fell together, separating the real from 
the unreal, the orchestra in the pit began its blare. Inside 
sappers and miners attacked their task of undressing the 
stage, to the accompaniment of sharp orders, creaking 
ropes and complaining wheels. 
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By Frederick Irving Anderson 


CLARENCE UNDERWOOD 


Through an open window 
giving on the side street 
floated the angry detona- 
tions and acrid fumes of a 
double line of motors, 
anchored in the shadowy 
passes, coming to life. 

Felix Wade, coming off, 
stopped for a moment at the 
wings to speak with the 
wardrobe woman about her 
little boy who wasill. In his 
dressing room, with scarcely 
a nod at the great Heine- 
mann, he sat astraddle a 
light chair and gave himself 
into the hands of Adam, 
whose practiced fingers 
seemed fairly to peel off the 
grease paint. In afew min- 
utes he was in his greatcoat 
He turned up the collar 
about his ears, for though a 
brave man he was not brav e 
enough to show himself 
among his own matinée au- 
dience at a moment when 
they were still under the 
thrallofhismagic. Through 
the fur he gave orders that 
the motor should follow at 
the curb, lest the going 
prove too hard underfoot: 
and arm in arm, with 
scarcely a spoken word be 
tween them—for they were 
old friends, each necessary 
to the other—he and Heine 
mann started off. Old Adam 
followed along behind. H¢ 
was the satellite of this star, 
moving in an inexorable 
orbit fixed by devotion. 

So quickly had they emerged that the house was at the 
full tide of emptying itself when the little group turned into 
Broadway and faced north. A bank of pedestrians had 
formed itself on the edge of the sea surging through the 
portals of the theater; and the god from the machine and 
his waddling, puffing manager wormed their way through 
until they found themselves stopped by the cross current. 
It was folly to breast the crowd for the moment and they 
waited. The sight was well worth seeing at close range--a 
matinée house from the National, with its thoughts still 
held captive by the finale of the play within, as it faced the 
shock of the cold white light of the winter evening. 

Some of the girls were still crying happily. For the most 
part they were in groups. hugging each other tight with 
the emotional impulse born of exquisite moments shared. 
There was a constant eddy of pouting faces about the 
closed window of the box office, which was ornamented 
with the S. R. O. sign. At the curb a seedy individual 
blue with cold, his buttonless greatcoat and dirty under- 
coat open to the chill wind, was decoying the disappointed 
by the flash of a magic talisman he held in his hand; all 
the while he kept a sharp lookout against discovery; 
since he was engaged in the thriving business of selling per 
sonal property—aisle seats for Felix Wade’s matinées —at 
immoral prices, in defiance of municipal ordinance. This 
matinée house is something stars have lived and died to 
attain. For Felix Wade, with his reiterated message, it 
came back again and again, drinking in all the inflections 
of his voice, with the cumulative ecstasy of repetition, 
precognition, as though, instead of the elegant obvious 
lover, he was some intricate sonata from whose depths 
fresh beauties were constantly coming to the surface. 

Heinemann was stamping his feet, rubbing his warty 
nose, impatient to be on. Wade was pleased to tarry. It 
was a treat he tasted more and more often these later 
days. He might have been something of the cad on the 
stage, but never off. He had always been able te stand 
aside and regard his art as a thing apart from himself; but 
the actor was too clever to refuse this wine of adulation, 
the only draught still potent to his wearied senses after all 
these years of doing the same thing, night after night, 
season after season. Wade loved youth. Here was for- 
tunate, gorgeous youth, fine drawn on thoroughbred 
lines—such youth as one sees emerging from the gates of 
Piping Rock, or at the Yale-Harvard game, or in the tea 
room at the Ritz. It was not very real, not very human 
possibly, moving as it did in a narrow groove of sunlight 
and shadow; but it was the class he portrayed, of which he 
was one, at least in make-believe. 












Six girls, linked arm-in-arm, paused for a moment in 
front of the insolent sign at the window, then swept on. 
They were of the same height to a feather. Their flat- 
lying furs, clasping closely their perfect throats, thrust 
their chins into the air with the look of hussars. They 
swung along with the free carriage of out-of-doors; their 
eyes were still pensive with the momentum of the scene 
they had just quitted. They were school-girls, private- 
school girls. In another hour or two they would be seated 
in state at dinner, in gorgeous gowns, in studied attitudes, 
discussing—while the sharp eye at the head of the table 
kept tab on their manners—the most weighty subjects of 
the world and nation with the freedom and assurajice of a 
cabinet council. An opera bus was in waiting for them at 
the curb, and at the open door stood a diminutive flunky 
in livery, fairly buried under the cloud of furs he carried. 
At sight of it they wheeled like a platoon of soldiers, pro- 
testing in musical tones that they would not be crowded 
in its stuffy confines when Broadway, Broadway at dusk, 
with the lights still young—Broadway afoot—beckoned 
them. A grande dame, prim for all her gaudy feathers, who 
followed behind with several others, helplessly signed to 
the driver, and the platoon swung off again. They had 
gone but a few steps when one of them espied the shabby 
little man with the buttonless overcoat. He hypnotized 
her with a wag of his palm. In a moment she had bought 
four tickets marked aisle K. 

The victor signaled mutely to her companions, held the 
precious tickets aloft triumphantly. She had a white skin, 
and the wavy strands of her hair were yellow—with just 
that dash of red which made them pure spun gold. Adam 
Werner noted that the eyes were brown, and that the eye- 
brows might have been laid on with the brush of a Japanese 
artist. At thie precise instant her gaze became transfixed. 
The dark eyes of Felix Wade, staring through the covert 
of his high furs, had caught her look and held it. There 
was no doubt she recognized him, even though it was only 
his eyes she saw. Desperately the star seized Heinemann 
by a sleeve and dragged him back into oblivion. 

They skirted the crowd and found the way clear for a few 
blocks. Then a second matinée throng sent them into the 
street again among the honking 
motors. Old Adam, keeping the fa- 
miliar outlines of his master in view, 
trudged along not ten paces behind. 
Heinemann was talking, occasionally 
stopping under a bright light to point 
out something in the manuscript he 
held in his hand. Dozens, scores, in 
the passing crowd turned and looked 
curiously at the warty old manager, 
who with a wink or nod covid make 
a man. 

Old Adam heard the hastening tap- 
tap of steps behind him, the quick- 
drawn breath of some one at his very 
elbow. He gave no heed. A hand 
touched his arm. He would have 
turned to see who was so presumptu- 
ous had not his ears caught a formula 
all too familiar. 

“You can help me—I must se 
him just for a moment. Oh, you 
don’t know what it means to me!” 

**You don’t know what it means to 
me!’’ How often had those cryptic 
words fallen on the old man’s ears. 
He could picture the person who was 
accosting him, begging him to stay a 
moment, to help her in some mys- 
terious matter, the weightiness of 
which he could not fathom. It was 
no new experience for the bent, 
wrinkled little old man who was 
dresser to the most finished of polite 
actors. Women offered him bribes 
of all kinds—-money when they had 
it—other things even more precious 
when they did not have it. Usually 
they did not have it. Usually they 
haunted the stage door, dismal, hope- 
less sprites who thought he, a dresser, 
could in some untold manner contrive 
to get them the moment they craved 
with Felix Wade, that single moment 
which meant so much! 

This creature had now fallen in 
step with him. She was not crying. 
Old Adam, digging deep into his fur 
collar, was pleased to note that at 
least. Fora block they strode along 
together—he could help her—he must 
help her—he had no idea 

The sidewalk traffic came to a halt 
at the sound of a policeman’s whistle. 
Heinemann was still talking, gesticu- 
lating with the manuscript, now torn 
in several places. Adam had not 


“You Shall Not Go Until You Mave Heard What I Have to Jay! 
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looked up yet, nor by a single sign given evidence that he 
was aware of the anguish at his elbow. But he knew what 
was coming, and he was prepared for it. It had happened 
again and again in his experience. The broad shoulders of 
the star were not ten feet forward in the crowd. He felt 
her start. He reached out and caught her roughly by the 
wrist and drew her back 

“No! No!” he cried angrily. She was struggling to free 
herself. 

“Oh, you don't know what it means to me!" she was 
crying. 

Adam Werner turned on her savagely: 

“Do you think he is a call-boy, to be waylaid by every 
actress out of a job!” 

He stopped suddenly. It was the girl with the wonder- 
ful golden hair and the Japanese eyebrows whom he had 
noticed buying tickets from that rascally scalper. He 
rubbed a hand over his eyes and stared again, still holding 
her tightly by the wrist. She began to be frightened. She 
tried to free herself, but he kept his hold. The crowd started 
forward and he carried her with him. When they had passed 
the intersecting street he turned to the girl and said 

“What is it you want? I don't believe I can do anything 
for you.” 

She began feverishly. She had rehearsed this speech 
again and again for the moment when she should have one 
word of encouragement. She knew she had it in her; she 
was born with it. As a child she had always played at 
make-believe; as a girl her whole life had been secretly 
planned for what she considered her career. If it were a 
question of money —— She slyly opened a mesh bag and 
flashed the sight of much gold on the gaze of the disturbed 
old man. He had been watching her narrowly as she talked 

“Walk just a little ahead of me, like that. Draw down 
your veil so he will not see you if he turns. Now, tell me, 
when were you born?” 

“Eighteen years ago in March.” 

“Where?” 

“At Giverney—in Normandy.” 

“Come to the stage door Wednesday at two-forty-three 


exact. I shall be waiting for you. Go now! 





You Must Listeni"* 





When Felix Wade turned to signal their trailing motor 
at the Longacre triangle the girl had gone, whither Adan 
knew not, for he did not turn his head. They dropped 
Heinemann at the 
at their own lodgings. In the ride Adam had not sx 
As he took Wade's hat and coat at the door he sa 

“I have just seen your daughter.” 

The effect on Wade was electri 

“My daughter?’” he cried, aghast Then ineredu 





w minutes later they were 


gars 


* Persis 
“ Persis—yes, who else? 
“You are mad! She is not within three thousar 
of this spot,” declared the actor vehementh) 
“*Nevertheless,”” said the old man, “I have just se 
her—TI have just been talking with her. She is to see you 
on Wednesday after the first act.” 
Wade was the most gentle person in the world. Yet: 
he seized the fragile old man roughly and pushed him 
ahead of him into his drawing room 
“Now repeat what you have just said, word for word,” 


he commanded. The old man did as he was bid. The star 
weighed each word as it fell. There was no doubting ul 
the old man was fully sensible of what he said, that he wa 
talking in the present, of the present 

“Did she—did she—know me?” asked the father fear 
fully 

“Know you?” repeated Adam. “As Felix Wade— ye 
As her father—how could she? Did the father know his 
own child? No! You were staring at her, man! The girl 
with the golden hair and the brown eyes in front of the 
theater.”’ 

For a moment Wade gazed at him, panic-stricken; the 


next he burst into a laugh 
““Ha-ha, Adam! Adam! Your poor old eyes. What a 
hock you gave me!” 





Listen to me,” said the dresser, laying a hand on } 
arm: “ Your daughter, Persis—she accosted me in Broad 
way this eve ning, as scores of other young women ha 
done—said I didn’t know what it meant to her, as they 
say. She begged me to arrange a moment with you. She 
said it had always been in her—the feeling — the knowleds 

thatshe wasofthe stage. Shesaid 


would sacrifice anything, eve 


thing —-she would work her fi 
the bone sne would be satis i 


with any Tole you might g ve her 


all the usual arguments— if she could 
uv il be near you to wat You wor 
to study your methods! I[t was your 


daughter Persis who said that to me 
l xnoOW W ade 
dresser. “1 know because I knew her 
mother before you knew her. Wait! 
She would have said it to you —made 


continue th old 


a devil of a scene in the street if | 
had not held her back. It was the 
voice that told me— Elsa's voice ove: 
again. Then I asked her where she 
was born. Shesaid Givernev! I asked 
herwhen. Shesaid eighteen years ago 
in March! Now what do you say to 
that?” 

The old man was magnificent. The 
young man, the man who had been 
young for twenty years beyond yout! 
at what cost no one knew but himse 


fell into a chair, stared at the blanl 
wall ahead of him 

“In the blood!” cried Adan “Of 
course it is in the blood! Wade, I 
have told you again and again you 


could not kill it, that it wa 
than folly to try. Yet you ha 
tempted the devil You have bro 
her up in luxury, motherless, father 
less, kept her in ignorance of the fa 


that every breath of her bod 





respond to her traditions, and he 
traditions are of the stage, Wade! 
Your father, your grandfather, the 


heritage of generations— it's insti) 
You have had her reared as a pam- 
pered orphar , with no end of string 
to her p no restraint but |} 





simple-mind 
what is the result 
man, rising on tiptoe and shaking ! 
fist in the air, all the actor of other 
days. “‘She accosts me in the stre 
and offers me money for an intervis 
with Felix Wade, the matinée ido 


Wade's head had sunk upor i 
breast The aged dresser in pathet 
reaction had relapsed into his bent 
shapeagain. With onesearching k 
at hismaster he stole from the roor 
When he returned half an hour later 
Wade was still ring at the 
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“Dinner is served, sir,” said Adam softly, dropping a 
privileged hand on the actor’s shoulder. 

“She comes Wednesday—Wednesday?” asked Wade, 
rising wearily. 

* Yes, after the first act.” 

“She must never know,” he said, as though in answer to 
an inner voice. 

Through the untasted meal Wade sat dreaming of his 
life’s one idyl. Not even Heinemann, who was closest 
in his intimacy, suspected that this star, past master in 
depicting the attenuated emotions of drawing-room exist- 
, concealed beneath his suave exterior a background 
of fire 

Felix Wade was one of those rare isolated creatures 
whese life knows no second inspiration of love. It had 
happened years ago. He had married as far away from his 
world of the stage as might be, instinctively guarding 
his happiness from those about him. In the first flush of his 
early successes, when the public seemed to hold him hard 
and fast, he had pictured that far-off day when, with the 
world of make-believe behind him, he might seek his 
hearth. And it had all ended in tragedy! The same poign- 
ant bitterness invaded him now as in his first hour of sor- 
The woman who was to share this home, who was 
busy preparing this sheltered happiness, had died in 
loneliness. 

The child of their brief union had from infancy been 
surrounded by every safeguard that Wade’s means and tal- 
ents could devise. Just as he himself intuitively shrank 
from the intimate side of the theater, as he saw it, Felix 
W ade’s pride and taste demarded that this daughter should 
be permitted no cortact in deed or thought with the alluring 
externals of the stage. 

He was the occasional man who, having attained the 
heights, conserves an intense prejudice against the tawdry 
details of his profession. To achieve his object the actor 
had denied himself to his daughter, brought her up in 
ignorance of her father, in the narrow unworldly circle of 
her gently bred mother. And this was the end. She had 
come straight to him, to him, the reigning theatrical idol, 
drawn by forces as inexorable as those that plunge the 
vagrant comet in the sun. Wade shivered slightly as he 
got into his coat to start for the theater. He was 
to pay the price of his temerity! 


ence 
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T WAS raining when the hour came. Old Adam 

made as if not to see her when, picking up her 
skirts, she sprang across the intervening flagging 
from the door of a hired cab. He appeared not to 
know her, to have forgotten her in fact, stared care- 
leasly at her, merely as a woman with wonderful 
hair. She was frightened now that the hour was 
at hand that promised the fulfillment of her hopes. 
All she knew was that she, un unknown girl con- 
sumed with a devouring ambition, was about to 
have an interview with the one man in all the world 
of the stage who came nearest her artistic ideal. 
And the little grizzled old man, who inexplainably 
had consented to connive with her, was standing in 
front of her, staring as if wondering where he had 
seen her before. 

“Oh, you don’t know what it means to me!” she 
was saying, her voice choked with tears. Seeing 
that the dresser still hesitated, the fear came to her 
that he had recanted; that this opportunity, 
snatched from him when all seemed lost in that 
strange scene on the street, was passing. “I am 
willing to pay, you know,” she said stoutly, glancing 
about to see that they were not overheard. “It is 
not a question of money. I have money—see!” 
And she thrust her opened bag in front of his nose. 

He looked from her to the bag and back again. 

“This thing isn’t to be had every day, my fine 
lady,”’ Adam said harshly. His fingers slid into the 
purse, emptied it, transferred the crackling cor- 
tents to his pocket. “Come,” he said, and started 
through the narrow corridor of the stage entrance. 
\t the first door she put out a hand and stopped 
him. She leaned against the lintel to steady herself. 

“You don’t-—know ” she was saying, hardly 
believing even yet that the precious boon had been 
bought and paid for. Adam raised himself up on 
tiptoe till he brought his face close to hers. 

“He may storm and rage,” he whispered. “ Play 
on your voice and your hair. Let him see your hair, 
Your hair ought to be worth a part any day.” 

“Oh, whet shali 1 do?” she said desperately, her 
heart failing her at this supreme moment. 

“You rage and storm too. Don’t cry. For God’s 
sake, woman, don’t cry! Tell him old Adam sent 
you in— wanted him to see your coloring. I've done 
it before,”’ said the old man. ‘Not often—once or 
twice only,”’ he added quickly. “Now come! And 
don't cry, woman! What's your name?” 

She had determined what her name was to be a 
long time ago. 

“Sibyl Fleming,” she said. 


“That’s good,” said the old man, repeating it and inclin- 
ing his ear as though to test it. “But I am an old man— 
tell me, what were you christened? No, child, don’t be 
frightened—not the surname, just the given name.” 

“Persis,”’ she said; and with this he started her forward 
suddenly. It was just as she had pictured it, this coming 
on Felix Wade’s stage drawing room from behind—this 
jumble of scenery butts, ropes and rigging, with brick and 
mortar all about. The scene was still going on. Through 
the wings as she fled past, holding tightly to her guide, she 
caught a glimpse of her hero against the glare of the foot- 
lights. She even caught a line or two in his familiar 
cadence. In another instant she was in the dressing room, 
the most famous dressing room in existence, a sacred spot 
she had seen described a score of times. 

Never in her wildest dreams had the girl pictured herself 
here—as she was now, listening to the creepy rustle of the 
descending curtain, to footfalls that grew louder and louder 
on her ears, ears in which the blood was pounding with 
trip-hammer blows. Again her courage oozed away. If 
those footfalls were not so near, coming nearer, she would 
flee even now through the door that stood ajar. But she 
conquered this desire—she tried to still her laboring breath. 

“T must let him hear my voice—rave and storm,” she 
repeated to herself like a lesson. “‘I must let him see my 
hair. Oh, if I had only known it was my hair,” as she 
caught sight of herself in a mirror. Her hands involun- 
tarily sought her hat, but she resisted the impulse. It 
brought to her mind Mrs. Saffarans, the grande dame in 
whose care she had been put for “‘finishing,’’ and whom she 
had eluded this afternoon with the expenditure of how much 
whiteness of soul she alone knew. Now in her delirium of 
fright Persis thought not what Mrs. Saffarans would say 
to know she had visited an actor in his dressing room— 
but what Mrs. Saffarans would say if she knew she was 
about to take off her hat in the presence of a strange gen- 
tleman. That after all would be the unpardonable crime— 
not vice, but vulgarity. Some day she would be free from 
the tyranny of such petty proprieties. 

Outside old Adam found the wardrobe woman. 

“Here is something for the little boy that is sick,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Money!” and he held up his hands in mock ecstasy. 
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“TI found it in the street as I came in. The loss wii be 
small to one who carried so much. No, don’t count it now; 
it is for the boy.” 

As he turned away he saw Felix Wade eyeing him. 
There was something in his master’s face Adam had never 
seen there before—indecision. He went quickly to his side. 

“She is here,”’ he whispered, nodding toward the dress- 
ing room. “ Did you see what I gave Mrs. Snow just now? 
Money, yes. I tookit from her. All she had. She thought 
she bribed me. Anson’’—he laid a hand on the star’s arm 
with the same involuntary impulse as had brought Felix 
Wade’s old name to his lips—‘‘ Anson, dissimulate! You 
are to rave and storm! You have never had harder lines to 
read, Anson. Be careful, oh, be so careful. She mustn't 
know—you realize that. You mustn't let her know—eh?”’ 

They entered the inner dressing room, separated from 
the other by a short corridor. The main room was for show. 
Old Adam knelt. In the play a lapse of two months trans- 
pired, and the dresser with quick fingers bridged this gulf 
by the simple expedient of fitting the star with a new set of 
silk hose and another coat. Wade started toward the outer 
room. Adam drew him back. Once again they were 
equals, actor to actor, man to man. 

“ Anson.” 

“Yes, Adam.” 

“T have been through it all—you know that. A long 
time ago I was—well, I was Adam Werner.” The old man 
straightened up, his eyes glowing with the pride of the 
past and gone. “Now I am your dresser. I have seen it 
all, from the inside and out. Heinemann is right; this 
much is absolute—affection and the highest form of art 
cannot exist side by side on the stage together. Every 
moment is a struggle for supremacy, man against man, 
man against woman, each striving to take the scene away 
from the other. It is the supreme incentive! It is a bitter 
thing to think of, but it is true. You know that.” 

Wade did not answer. 

“Inside there,”’ said Adam, pointing through the cur- 
tains, “are two women. One of them is your daughter 
Persis, in whom you thought to kill instinct by keeping her 
in ignorance of her parentage. The other is an actress, a 
born actress answering the call of the blood, so greedy for 

a chance that she has thrown propriety to the 
winds and invaded the dressing room of Felix Wade. 
You must choose between them. You can have one, 
a daughter or an actress, but you cannot have 
both. Forgive me for saying so much, but it is true, 
Anson.” 

As Wade entered the girl rose in sudden con- 
fusion, plucking at her fur coat with her gloved 
hands. She tried to face him resolutely. Little 
could she divine that beneath that precise exterior 
his heart was beating tumultuously, that he was 
devouring her line by line—more, that he was acting 
as he had never acted in his life before. 

He affected surprise at encountering a stranger 
in this room, but after all it was asemi-public room 
privileged ones were apt to come and go here because 
of its very traditions. He inclined slightly, as a well- 
bred man of the world would acknowledge the pres- 
ence of a woman of his class. He passed on to the 
fire. A sheaf of the afternoon mail on the mantel 
shelf awaited his attention. For the first time in 
his life he began to realize that he was getting old; 
his knees did not seem quite so sure as they should 
be. That swift moment of scrutiny in passing had 
impressed her image indelibly on his mind. The 
moment for him was even more cruel than he could 
have imagined, for the image gave back no familiar 
line to link his thoughts to the past. He sought the 
face again furtively in the mirror. There was no 
trace cf his own features, nothing of her mother. 
She was confused, frightened, of course, as who 
would not be on such an adventure? Still, if there 
were only one little line, the tilt of the head, the 
curve of the lip, or that soft, warm gaze of the eyes 
to bring her mother back to him! But why should 
she resemble them? Wade asked himself. That 
curious alchemy of shared thoughts and affections 
that makes so much for likeness had been denied her. 

With unseeing eyes he was flipping the scented 
billets into the fire one by one. There was no need 
to read them, hardly to break the seals— it was the 
daily harvest of homage. He was thinking not of 
them, but of this girl whose quick breathing he could 
hear—this daughter of his who had accosted his 
dresser, bribed her way into his presence, as a hun- 
dred other stage-struck girls might have done. 

The last note was tinted blue. Wade sniffed 
mechanically at its elusive perfume as he picked it 
up and tossed it into the fire with the others. The 
girl gasped, cried out, sprang forward with a quick 


-—_ movement and snatched the envelope from the 


very tongues of the greedy flame. She twisted it 

into a rope in her hands. This was to have paved 

the way for her with the star. And he had thrown 

it into the fire without a second glance. 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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OSTUPENDOUS 
is the sum of 
$216,000,000,”" 

wrote a newspaper 
commentator sixteen 
years ago, “that the 
human mind almost 
fails to grasp its sig- 
nificance.’’ But the 
life-insurance com- 
pany to which he 
referred began the 
present year with as- 
sets of $800,000,000 
without exciting any 
comment whatever. 

It was only a few 
years ago that such a 
phrase as the “hun- 
dred-million-dollar 
era’’ was invented. 
The words could not 
have been used sooner 
because the boldest of 
financial imaginations 
had never gone so far. 
But to-day the over- 
night formation of 
$100,000,000 gold 
pools and the creation 
of $600,000,000 bond 
issues pass almost 
unnoticed. We have 
come into the empires 
of finance, leaving the 
tiny principalities far 
behind. 

A young man whose 
pioneer father had 
made a fortune in one 
of the most hustling 
of our Western cities 
inherited $5,000,000 a 
few years ago. It was invested in valuable real-estate mort- 
gages and high-class securities. The young man decided to 
enter the big financial game. Upon New York he marched 
with $996,000 in certified checks and readily negotiable 
securities. He was met at the Waldorf by a friend, then 
a newspaper reporter, who possessed an acquaintance with 
the managing partner of one of the great international 
banking houses. 

The budding financier and the young reporter sat all 
one evening at the Waldorf and counted the money. It 
came out right— $996,000 and a few cents over. Early the 
next morning the reporter went to his banker acquaintance 
to explain the circumstances, and with the comfortable 
feeling of doing the great firm a favor said the young man 
had $996.000 to deposit, with more to follow, and was 





waiting uptown for word to come down and meet his future 
bankers, perhaps his future partners. 

“T am sorry,” said the banker, “but we cannot accept 
your friend’s money. We are not taking any small accounts 
now. Don’t misunderstand me, please; I do not wish to 
hurt your friend’s feelings. We are closing out all our per- 
sonal accounts, except those of a few old clients. We are 
now doing business only for corporations and governments. 

“Does your friend understand the game down here? 
the banker went on as he smilingly watched the non- 
plused and disconcerted reporter; and without waiting for 
. reply or perhaps knowing what it would be added: “‘ Do 
something for me, will you? 
me, a personal message. Tell him to pack up his million 
dollars and go back West as fast as he can. And if he won't 
take your word for it” and here the banker’s tone took 

that sweet but incisive finality before which railroad 
presidents tremble— “send him to me and I will show him 
why he should go back.” 


Take the boy a message from 


Five Men Who Thought in Empires 


| de the young millionaire, who has probably never 

recovered from his stunned surprise, needed no further 
bidding to go swiftly and silently home. The man who told 
me the story, no other than the selfsame reporter of a few 
years ago, 1s NOW assoc iated with an even more powerful 
banking house than the one which turned down a million 
dollars, and he grinned in a pleased and satisfied manner 
as he related the incident, with never a word of explanation 
why such things should be, but evidently content that the 
world of high finance is as it is. 

In New York there is a trust company, one of those over- 
night growths, the outcome of a dozen swiftly conceived 
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The President Was Asked if Any Merit Inhered to Such Bigness Aside From its Ob« 


mergers, looming prodigious among ordinary banks like 
the skillfully articulated skeleton of a prehistoric monster 
among the bones of prairie dogs and chickens. The presi- 
dent, a small, keen, quick-worded little man, was recently 
asked if any merit inhered to such bigness, aside from its 
obvious advertising value. 

“Of course it does,”’ shot back the president in his 
usually emphatic manner. “A big railroad system, one of 
the most important in the country, needed $5,000,000 this 
morning. They came to us, and after a word or two we 
loaned them $5,000,000 right out of hand. If we hadn't 
been big, very big, we couldn't have done that as the result 
of a few minutes’ talk. And to look at our statement you 
would hardly know we had been loaning any more money 
than usual.” 

I asked a shrewd capitalist, a director in many corpora- 
tions and the personal representative of one of the country’s 
best-known multimillionaires, how it is possible to do 
things in such a big way, with the big figures that are now 
so common. 

“We do not do enough big things,”’ he declared; “that 
is the real trouble. What we need is imagination. Only a 
few men ever had it in the business world. How mar 
men have ever thought in empires? My opinion is there 
have been only five— Cecil Rhodes; Albert Ballin, whose 
Hamburg-American ships reached every corner of the globe 
until this war came and who has recently been put in 
supreme charge of Germany’s railroad system; Morga: 
Harriman; and Cassatt.” 

And then he painted in graphic words the story of Alex 
ander J. Cassatt and his vision. “ Look at Cassatt’s annu 
reports. There you will find the story of how back in the 
late nineties, when he first became president of the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, he talked as mild as could be. Then 
suddenly he startled the world by announcing that he had 
bought the Baltimore and Ohio, the Norfolk and Wester 
and Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads, all for no purpose 
except to make freight rates stable. By that action he made 
it possible for the open public freight rate to stalk abroad 
unarmed anywhere. Then came this entrance into Nev 
York’’— we were walking along Thirty-second Street and 
the massive facade of the Pennsylvania Ter 1] 


Inai ioomea 
up before us—‘“‘and you could see from the annual reports 
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how the capital of the company was mounting up, a hundred 
millions or more just for this terminal improvement alone 
“Do you realize that in the ten years of Cassatt’s presi 


dency the railroad spent half a billion dollars? It could 
have built a sea-level canal at Panama for les Fron 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast it could have built three 


ious Advertising Value 
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in nine firures at one 
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railroad aggregat 

the railroad monop 
oly of the Northwest 
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le 


built up 
Hill with the assi 
ance of J. P. M 

came into violent ce 


lision with the rail 


James 


road monopoly of tt 
Southwest built up by 
Edward H. Harriman 
Hill had bought uy 


the Burlingtor Road 


and Harrima had 
asked and be re 
fused ar lntere 


the property W 
out the slightest he 
tation Harrima 
started in to doar 
thing in the work 
revenge himeself um 
his rival by bu 
control, In the « ‘ 
market, of $155 
000,000 stock in Hi 
Norther Pa j 
Harriman and Hill, backed by their respective banke 
bought furiously for control, the stock shot up to $1000 a 


share, and the financial world in which these g 


fairly rocked 

Hill and Morgan won the fight, and when it was o 
Morgan formed the Northern Securities Compan wit 
a capital of $400,000,000 to hold control of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Burlington Companies. The 
Northern Securities Company was finally dissolved, in the 
spring of 1904, by the United States Supreme Court 


Morgan had told his story in court and explained how he 





never cared again to go through the responsibility of a 
Northern Pacific pank how he had suggested to Mr. Hil 


that they pool their stock and deposit it in a trust com 
pany and get a receipt, and finally how the idea of a great 
$400,000,000 holding company had occurred to hin Hi 
words were ver! simple, in that the y typiniied new methods 

“I wanted to put it in a company with a capita) large 
enoug! oO that nobody nould ever buy it 


Mr. Harriman on the Stand 


AS FOR E. H. Harriman, there are two pictures of hin 
44. that burn as vividly in my memory, although the fir 
is almost 


exacti eight years Old, a8 any p-to-tLhe-minu 

sens 0 On the dark, forbidding morning of Fe ur 
26, 1907, we gathered quite ear one o! those se] 
ldge chambers in the Federa! Courts in New Y« 
President Roosevelt had looked askance at the 1 
which Mr. Harriman was rapid estriding the 
horizon, and had ordered the Interstate Cor e ( 
mission to investigate hin Not o had » one « 
dared to investigate Harriman before, but s« at 
disclosures of railroad high finance were far k 
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for the Inte ate Commerce Cor oO 
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as they were already known in a general way at least to 
most of us, the slow dragging out of detail after detail was 
as depressing as the old black room itself. Late in the 
hearing, when the whole story seemed to have been told, 
Commissioner Lane suddenly took a new tack. He asked 
Mr. Harriman where he would stop in buying railroads. 

Q. Supposing you get the Santa Fé? 

A. If you will let us I will go and take the Santa Fé 
to-morrow. 

Q. Then after you had gotten through with the Santa 
Fé and had taken it, you would also take the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern if you could get them? 

4. If you would let me. 

Q. And the power which you have would gradually 
increase as you took one road after another, so that you 
might spread not only over the Pacific Coast, but spread 
out over the Atlantic Coast? Is it only the restriction of 
the law that keeps you from spreading out? 

“Yes.” quietly answered the little man, “I would go 
on as long as I live.” 

The commissioners did not unbend or show any surprise. 
Others in the court room moved uneasily only from the 
weary length of the hearing. The gray light changed not 
a flicker, and the newspapers did not play up the incident 
the next day, for it was lost, as it were, in the mass of detail. 
But I shal! never forget the thrill that went through me at 
Harriman’s last remark. The words that make history 
come few and far between. 

It was less than three years later that Harriman died, 
but in the interval he had kept right on as he said he would. 
One of his closest associates, a banker of world-wide 
renown, told of meeting Harriman in Munich a few weeks 
before his death and of exchanging reminiscences anent 
the marvelous achievements of the last ten years; and 
Harriman said: ‘There is more before us in the next ten 
years than we have accomplished in the last ten.” 


The First Billion-Dollar Trust 


THE other memory has a very different setting. On a 

mild September day on the docks at Jersey City a score 
of newspaper men were waiting for Harriman to return from 
turope, where he had vainly sought health at every water- 
ing place and from every specialist, and was now coming 
home to die, a fact known to himself and everybody else 
but naturally not mentioned for publication. The private 
tug supplied by the Erie Railroad, of which he was a 
director, was several hours .ate in reaching the pier end, 
and a private car ready to take him to his country home 
at Arden had been backed up by a steaming locomotive to 
within thirty or forty feet of the pier end. 

When at last the tug steamed up on that September 
afternoon its chief occupant was much closer to death even 
than when the banker had visited with him in Munich. 
As he stood for a moment on the deck with a dozen camera 
men snapping him, he looked pitiably weak and frail, but 
so inspired with indomitable will that we, who had never 
found him gracious or communicative, cheered him as 
vigorously as if he had been a popular hero. 

Harriman had to be supported as he walked the few feet 
to his car, and then as a few of us went in for the moment’s 
interview his wife stood anxiously over him and at first 
protested against such a tax upon his strength. But as he 
fell exhausted upon a couch he brushed her words aside 
and with the same terse vigor as ever gave us to under- 
stand that he intended to push his railroad conquests even 
farther than before. A few days later he died. 

Of course only a few men know what he had in mind, 
und they are not telling. I do know that the carefully 
written and authentic biography of Harriman has never 
seen the light of day, and the brilliant young journalist 
who wrote it died shortly after the work was completed. 
A business associate, who several years later wrote an 
anonymous article about him, said that Harriman had 
planned not only a transcontinental railroad but one that 
hould extend round the world. “ Furthermore,” to quote 
from the same article, “he planned to be the foremost 
banking power in the world.”’ Of this later statement there 
is no lack of evidence. Mr. Otto H. Kahn, his closest busi- 
ness associate, has gone on record as saying that “the scope 
ind sweep of Harriman’s plans, and the point to which he 
had already succeeded in conducting them, came as a 
revelation after his death even to those who were his con- 
tidential friends.” 

Morgan, Harriman and Cassatt have gone. There is 
to-day no Colossus of Roads and no one banking overlord 
before whom erdinary financiers turn pale. Nor were these 
the only giants of the past. Jay Cooke, who by super- 
human efforts placed several billion dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds with the people during the Civil War, thought 
in no petty figures. On the pages of railroad history have 
appeared several names besides those of Harriman and 
Cassatt to whom must be ascribed big ideas— Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Huntingten, McLeod, Mellen, the Goulds, 
Hawley and the Pearson-Farquhar syndicate. Charles W. 
Morse aimed as high in the steamship field. Some of these 
men had real imagination and their dreams partly came 
true; others failed miserably; one went to jail. But in 


every instance it was one, or at the most two or three 
individuals, who by sheer might sought to realize a vast 
ambition. 

To-day, however, the quick, silent mobilization of money 
is on a far vaster scale than when these men were alive. 
Instead of Morgans and Harrimans there are committees, 
pools, funds, syndicates. Instead of Morgan sending fourth 
his supreme decree, a committee of five or of seven, the 
names of whose members mean nothing to the public, 
emrloys a clerk to send out blank forms, and behold, a 
hu ired million dollars in gold is at its service! 

All the world knows that though Mr. Morgan was not 
the originator of the idea out of which the United States 
Steel Corporation developed, this, the first billion-dollar 
corporation, was finally made possible only by his efforts. 
Early in May, 1901, a Wall Street newspaper received the 
first hint that a billion-dollar steel trust might be formed. 
The publication of this rumor served to break the market, 
and the next day other newspaper commentators said that 
people were crazy; they even used the word “drunk,” to 
think of such a preposterous corporate monster. 

There has never been another billion-dollar corporation 
formed at a single stroke. But it is nothing unusual any 
day now for a railroad to announce that it will create a new 
bond issue to provide ultimately for $300,000,000, or $600,- 
000,000, or even $1,000,000,000, in addition to hundreds 
of millions of stock already outstanding, and the financial 
world is enly politely interested. On November 16, 1914, 
almost on the minute, there was suddenly withdrawn from 
seven thousand banks and concentrated under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act $250,000,000 in actual 
gold; and if the newspapers had not described the opening 
of the new system it is a fact that the public at large 
would never have known that this vast sum had been 
removed from ordinary channels. 

“How could a committee of seven New York bankers, 
not one of them a Morgan or a Harriman, most of them 
quite unknown to the public, get together in an incredibly 
short space of time last summer a working fund of $100,- 
000,000 in gold? How were they able to do it?” 

I put this question to a banker, the president of one of 
the four national banks in the country having more than 
$125,000,000 of deposits, a man who is a director and 
executive-committee member of thirty or forty of the 
largest corporations, and who has served in a time of great 
stress as chairman of a committee, the headship of which, 
though filled by a different man each year, gives to its 
temporary incumbent more actual power perhaps than 
even the President of the United States enjoys. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, in that easy, unhurried 
manner that all the really big and busy men have, which 
so often deceives the inexperienced visitor into overstaying 
his welcome, “except that the margin of profits in every 
line of business is smaller than when “the country was 
newer, which means that larger units are necessary. With 
fewer and larger banks to deal with, it is easy to get at 
them and raise vast sums of money. When I was a boy 
something more than twenty years ago, working in the 
Boston Clearing House, there were fifty-five member 
banks. To-day there are twelve. 

“No,” he went on in answer to the rest of my question, 
“it is not I as John Smith that does these things, but I as 
president of the Blank National Bank and as chairman of 
the Blank Committee. To do big things it is always neces- 
sary to get down to the last unit. They put the question up 
to the committee and then the committee puts it up to the 
chairman, because it always has been done that way.” 


The Wartime Gold Pool 


E HAD picked up a letter on his desk, and the first of 

a line of waiting secretaries who had kept one eye on 
us through the half-open door took a step forward. But 
though I knew that the only way to make this man talk 
was not to stay more than about one hundred and twenty 
seconds, I persisted with another question. 

“Then you mean there are no more outstanding figures 
like Morgan, Harriman, Ryan, and so on?” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” he replied with just the slight- 
est shade of annoyance as I held him back for the merest 
fraction of time from the next business in hand. “ Morgan 
was an old man. He had been at it a long time. Who can 
say that when the present generation of financiers are as 
old as Morgan they will not be just as big figures?” 

And almost before I had risen the line of secretaries had 
closed in like a bayonet charge, and the process of running 
an institution that numbers five thousand banks among its 
customers, had begun again. 

But I put my question about the gold pool successively 
to the vice-president of another great bank, a confidential 
employee of an international banking firm, an officer in a 
$200,000,000 trust company, a representative of one of 
the richest families in America, the head of one of the 
largest university schools of commerce and business admin- 
istration, an economist of national repute who hus served 
on many Government commissions, a financial reporter 
who has known and interviewed every great financier in 
twenty years, an active cotton broker, one of the most 
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active members of the New York Stock Exchange, the 
most brilliant of the younger generation of financial edi- 
tors of the metropolitan press, and the most experienced 
and widely acquainted of the older financial editors. And 
here is a composite of what they said: 

1. The growth of wealth. To-day the corporations are 
vastly larger than they were fifteen or twenty years ago, 
the banks are consequently larger, there is more gold and 
more wealth. 

2. The telephone. 

3. Growth of personal confidence. 


We have Big Finance because there is big wealth. The 
outbreak of the war on August first found American busi- 
ness men and bankers indebted to London in the sum of 
approximately $450,000,000 coming due on January 1, 
1915. The city of New York alone owed $80,000,000 in 
London and Paris coming due in that period. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances this debt would have been paid off 
by shipments of cotton, grain, foodstuffs and other com- 
modities, but the English were frantic for money. 

“You must pay now,” they fairly shrieked, ‘“‘and you 
must pay the entire $80,000,000 in gold.” 

Two members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. received 
the city officials in the firm’s office. 

“Give us a night to think it over,” the bankers said. 
“We will go out on Mr. Morgan’s yacht and to-morrow 
morning we will let you know.” 


A Successful Faith Cure 


HE next morning it was announced that a beautifully 

simple plan had been devised. A staff of clerks was told 
off to figure out how much each bank in New York would 
have to contribute in proportion to its deposits to raise 
$80,000,000 in gold. It was easy to ¢alculate. Then each 
bank was reached by telephone and informed that its share 
would be so much. The next morning every bank received 
a brief note to this effect: 

“Your share of the city syndicate is $——. 
you do?” 

What would they do? Well, one hundred and twenty-six 
banks out of one hundred and thirty did exactly what had 
been gently intimated to them to do. They agreed to fur- 
nish $80,243,941 in gold, and actually did furnish $35,264,- 
636, which was shipped to Ottawa for account of the Bank 
of England. By that time England no longer demanded 
gold and the syndicate made a profit of $1,604,878. But 
considering the fact that the banks of New York City held 
at that time $503,000,000 in actual money, most of it in 
gold, they were able to supply $35,000,000 without trouble. 
Fifteen years ago in the same month the banks of New 
York City held less than half as much of the precious metal. 

With New York City’s debts provided for, the bankers 
turned their attention to the rest of the $450,000,000 which 
had to be paid to London before January first. They organ- 
ized what was called the Gold Fund Committee. In this 
case the procedure was equally simple although slightly 
different. With the codperation of the secretary of the 
treasury the clearing houses for banks in what are known 
as the three central reserve cities under the old national 
banking act, New York, Chicago and St. Louis, and in the 
forty-odd reserve cities, these being the most important 
banking centers, were simply told that their contribution 
would be so much. Then the Clearing House in each city 
notified its members as follows: 

“The proportion of the $100,000,000 fund to be con- 
tributed by [say] Omaha is $——. Your share of the 
contribution will be $ payable in gold. Will you 
advise this committee promptly if we may count upon 
your contribution of this amount?” 

The Gold Fund Committee never called for more than 
$25,000,000, because as soon as our British creditor cousins 
realized that $100,000,000 in gold was being provided to 
pay them off they at once refused to take payment. A 
member of the committee is authority for the statement 
that there were almost innumerable instances where 
British creditors said they would extend the debt, would 
take a new draft or bill cr whatever it might be. It was a 
case of faith cure, pure and simple. The moral effect of 
concentrating a good round sum that filled the mouth and 
the imagination was simply stunning. The committee 
never actually shipped more than $10,000,000, although 
$25,000,000 in big gold certificates was received, exchanged 
for gold bars at the New York Subtreasury and held 
ready to send to Ottawa to the clamoring English. But the 
mere threat to amass so much gold was enough. All the 
English wanted was to be shown. 

One hundred million dollars in gold is a whopping big 
pile, but $45,000,000 is not so much for New York City, and 
the burden falls lightly when you divide it up somewhat 
like this: Chicago, $16,000,000; Philadelphia, $8,000,000; 
Boston, $7,000,000; St. Louis, $5,000,000; San Francisco, 


Wkat will 


_ $3,250,000; Pittsburgh, $3,000,000; Cleveland, $1,750,000; 


Cincinnati, $1,500,000; Portland, Oregon, $1,500,000; Los 

Angeles, $1,000,000. In the same way, when it was deemed 

necessary toraise $135,000,000 to assist the South in 

financing its cotton crop, sixteen cities were called upon. 
(Centinued on Page 53) 



































ODBANK knew two Judge Antrims. They were 
brothers. John Randolph, before he died, sat on the 
Supreme Court Bench across the river; on this side 

of the Mississippi, Illinois has reason to be proud of the 
fact that James Madison is still listed in the Bodbank 
Telephone Directory. 

The great Illinois Corn Belt, Mississippi River town 
Spirit may justly be proud of the Judge. It is proud of him 
as a jurist. 

In the Back Room of the old Phoenix Hotel, however, 
the group of old Bodbankers who belong to the exclusive 
circle round the Blizzard King stove are old and mellow 
enough to be proud of the Judge for another reason. The 
Back Room Club is not a club; it is a custom. Its mem- 
bers do not, by any chance, visit the Back Room; they 
drop in. They drop in at the hour when Day is putting up 
the shutters, and supper, at home, is not quite ready. 

And this group—made up of apple king, undertaker, 
schoolmaster, wholesale liquor dealer, millionaire stove 
manufacturer, doctor, bank president, river pilot, tobac- 
conist, and others, feeling perhaps, as some of us do, that 
the law has lingered with retrospective eyes behind the 
swift strides of American life—do not lay stress on the fact 
that the Judge can be human and still be a great jurist, but 
rather on the fact that he can be a great jurist and still be 
so human. Rufus P. Holland, the proprietor of the old 
Phoenix, does not think the Judge’s appearance would 
encourage belief in his warmth of nature. 

“He would fit very well in a hall of statuary,” says Rufe; 
“but that is according to the inaccurate, unseeing human 
eye. I notice the Judge never comes in, wiping his mouth 
on his big silk handkerchief, that my dog docsn’t get up to 
have his ears rubbed between Antrim’s long fingers. Folks 
can’t see folks; it takes a dog to see ’em.” 

The Judge is not often talkative. Under his large nose 
his lips are compressed, as though to guard speech; he 
smiles with his eyes, and so creases the deepening wrinkles 
that radiate like conventionalized sun rays out toward his 
temples. His face, skilled in the art of expression, is ye* 
more skilled in the art of inscrutability. Only three classes 
of men have this double accomplishment— 0:4 lawyers, oid 
actors and old poker players. 

“The Judge could have been as successful as any one of 
the three,” said Malachi Sturges, the Stove Trust magnate. 

On a winter’s dusk Antrim dropped in, hung his overcoat 
over a chair, sniffed at the presence of a newfanglec electric 
fixture Rufe had installed in the Back Room, clasped his 
bony fingers about one bony knee, and fixed his meditative 
gaze on the red, glimmering glow of the hot iron fire pot. 

One by one, the others, inspired by the suggestion his 
example had given, did likewise; and only when they had 
all been enthralled by their varied duskdreams, did the 
Judge look up slyly, a faint wisp of a smile playing at the 
corners of his mouth. 

“ Does it pay not to be a pirate?”’ he asked, snapping the 
ends of his words like lashes on the ends of whips. 

Michael Lynch, who has lived over his own wholesale 
liquor store for forty years, spoke up: 

““Manny a man in Bodbank wud like to be a pirate 
and can’t. Good pirates are born an’ not made; whereas 
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Now That I Look Back I Am Not Sure That the High Water 
of One's Clear Vision Does Not Come at Twenty-+One 


annybody can be a lawyer, with persistence, a stenographer 
an’ a black cutaway coat. The pirate’s calling is wan av 
genius.” 

“In that I believe you are right,” Antrim replied, closing 
one eye thoughtfully. “It is easier to be good with grace 
than to be bad with grace. But I had another idea in mind.” 

He went on, with some sincerity in his serious voice: 

“All my life I have planned, when I could appropriate 
the time for the purpose, to raise the devil. Where is such 
monotony as may be found in respectability? To what 
heights of folly and depths of omission does a man go who 
has never given a policeman a buffet, broken a mirror in a 
public house, placed in his stomach that for which he did 
not intend to pay, refused to tell at home where he has 
been, driven a motor car without a license, held up a train, 
or stayed in bed the day the paper hangers were expected?” 

“Judge, you are the most respectable man in Bodbank,” 
Dame, the Apple King, said in an accusing voice. “If I 
was in trouble, in perplexity, needed advice, wanted sym- 
pathy, required guidance, and didn’t have any other place 
to go, I'd go to you.” 

The Judge laughed and wiped his firm chin with the 
palm of his hand 
was in your fix,”’ he said 

“A woman?” 

“Yes; a woman from Bodbank. It is a little inside 
history of this city. It belongs in the secret memoirs of the 
Middle West.” 

Closing both his eyes, he fingered the flappy ears of 
Rufe’s old fool yellow dog At last he sat up In his chair 
and looked quickly across the floating tobacco smoke at 
Shook, the president of the Bodbank Trust Company. 
Theve was some significance in his rapid change of attitude. 

“She had a past,”’ he said. 

Then, in his customary style, which carried the atmos- 
phere of legal documents, he began to tell what he had to 
tell. The Judge said: 


‘I was thinking to-day of a woman who 


Not many years ago, about the time the President of the 
United States visited Bodbank, my youngest boy, whom 
I named John Randolph, after his uncle, was about to give 
uv his minority. And at that moment of his coming of age 
1 considered he was about to give up his good sense also. 

His youthful affections were hovering near an obligation 
to marry a beautiful lady from Chicago who bore the 
name, title and style of Doris Turpin. If it had not been 
for the President of the United States But never mind. 

That his judgment and mine appeared to differ gave me 
some perplexity. I am not sure the evidence supports the 
contention of old people that there is wisdom in experience. 
There was a time when I should have said to a young 
person: “When you are past the age of believing you 
know it all, you will begin to learn.” 

Now that I look back, however, I am not sure that the 
high water of one’s clear vision does not come at twenty- 
one, and that from then on the world does not become 
more and more complicated and confused; and that we do 
not grow less and less sure of things which are great eternal 
truths, and more and more’ certain of things which are th 
petty, inconsequential lies of life 





I am not confident that youth does not make out a case 
I am not sure I should not nonsuit old age. I think I might 
render a decision that the old folks shall learn to see clearly 
again by sitting at the feet of Twenty. 

Nevertheless, I had learned in my maturity and experi- 
ence that it is a shrewd father who, seeing his son walking 
on the brink of love’s folly, can keep his mouth shut; for it 
is often better to trust to luck, Providence, and the influ 
ence of the stars than to attempt to thwart love with 
argument. And a delusion is not a subject for debate 

The task of silence was hard. Doris was the kind of girl 
who would have liked to spell her name with a y. She had 
golden hair, a tall, reptilian slenderness which was plump 
ness elongated, and her eyes were usable. Some women’s 
eyes are intended to take impressions; hers were intended 
to make them. She had a glowing color, which could be 
suspected of absence only early in the morning; for she 
never was up early in the morning. If her mouth was a 
pink Cupid's bow, her tongue was an arrow. Her conversa 
tion was exclusive; it excluded everything but considera 
tion of the relations of men and women. 

On love she gave expert testimony. She had pretty 
manners, and seemed to inhale air and exhale mignonett« 
powder; so that she should be correct, she smoked an 
occasional cigarette in Chicago, but did not feel that. she 
had to do so 

Bodbank still remains an American city. For instance, 
I will not have a man in my office who smokes cigarettes, 


1 this town. 


and what restraints 1 demand of boys they may well 
demand of their mothers 

My boy met Doris Turpin when she came down to visit 
Corse Babson's family Emily Babson was her second 
cousin. The young woman from Chicago considered her 
Bodbank relatives rather quaint, because they still ate 
supper at six in the evening, because they indulged in the 
luxury of morning prayers in Corse’s library at home, and 
because the women of the household dressed for coverings 

John had known Emily ever since their carriages had 
been p ished side by side up Gray Street in the day belore 
Bodbank had the new courthouse; he had known her well 
and favorably 

She was not a bird of fine plumage, but her letters to 





John while he was away at college were enough like those 
his mother would have written, if she had been alive, to 
please me, and enough like exuberant fun-loving 
to ple ase him. She had freckles and a waist large enoug! 
circumference the human machinery the Almighty intended 
should be a part of the anatomy of wornan; but, in spite of 
these disadvantages, when John was in Bodbank on Sun 
afternoons, she could hike out cross-country and over 
rail fences with him, and come home to supper with rec 
and bright eyes. She had ample hands 

There was no toilet-article odor about her; so far 
know, she never smelled of anything but the aroma of the 
cold bath Unlike her cousin, Doris, she had never read 
Gabriele d’Annunzi she read Shal spere Unlike this 
Miss Turpin, she had no taste for modern problem 
literature 

Indeed the difference between these two young women, 


veyond the difference in their external appearance 
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mainly a difference of problems. Doris had all the prob- 
lems; those that did not come to her she hunted in their 
lairs. Emily had no problems. It was her preference not to 
make any that were not absolutely necessary. 

“T have become a feminist,’ Doris often said. Emily 
made her very angry by telling her she could not see that 
she had changed a bit. 

Now it may have appeared that I wanted John to marry 
Emily and that I did not want him to fall in love with 
Emily loved him, and was of the kind who are 
obliged by Nature to wait patiently, with silent, aching 
hearts. Doris loved him—no doubt, sincerely; for he wasa 
good-looking, healthy young man, with an estate in his 
own name, left him by his mother. She was not like Emily; 

he was accomplished in what may be called the Art of 
Extending. 

Emily was so familiar as a neighbor and friend—so true, so 
wholesome, so lovely in her nature— that there was not much 
romance about her. Some women are that way—a man 
may love them desperately and never know it. Her visitor 
was the other kind--a man may not 
that kind at all and all the 
time think he does 

John was in my law office in 
those days. After breakfast he 
would walk down Gray Street with 
me, and climb the stairs of the 
Trust Company Building; and at 
tight we would walk back, up the 
nill 

i remember the night I spoke to 
him. It was in July and the corn 
weather had set in, so that the 
lawns were brown, and the mud on 
the bank of the Mississippi was 
caked and cracked, as hard as one 
of the Phoenix Hotel pie crusts. 

The old thermometer beside the 
lront door told of a regular Bod- 
bank summer night, with the peo- 
ple sitting out on their porches 
watching the lights on the river 
boats and the clouds of river flies 
round the arc lights, and the young 
couples going down to the soda- 


Doris. 


love 


vater fountains. 

| walked into the library and sat 
down at the old black-walnut desk, 
the drawers of which, to this day, 

re filled with papers of no value 

to anyone, done up in packages 

held together by rotting rubber 

bands, and constituting a docu- 

mentary history of my life. Among 

them are pictures drawn by my 

eldest son at the age of seven; my 

father’s tortoise-shell eyeglasses; 

the courtship letters I wrote to 

ray wife; uncollectable promissory 

notes; the high-school diplomas of my children; a collec- 
tion of photographs that destroys my taste for genealogy, 
and a pack of cards taken from a river-boat gambler whom 
1, in my first court case, defended unsuccessfully in 1875 
for the murder of the famous Enos Muhlback. 

And among the things in the top drawer on the left-hand 
side | found the little white cardboard box that contained 
the ring I gave Jennie on the occasion of our engagement. 
said I, “your mother did not wish to take this 
ring out of the world with her. She expressed a desire that, 
when you found a young woman whom you wanted for a 
lifelong mate, you should give her the ring your mother 
had worn for so many years.” 

“You have told me that before, Dad,”’ said he, dropping 
into one of the big leather chairs. 

“I know,” said I; “but I wanted to be sure you did not 
And I hope that when you love a girl you will love 
one who was like your mother. There are girls now, as 
there always have been, who are prodigal of their attrac- 
All they know of love they pour forth on the ground. 
They save nothing. Your mother conserved her resources 
of affection. Moments came, long after she had white hair, 
when she surprised me with devices for renewing the 
delights of an ancient companionship. Beware of the girl 
who is known too well—too soon. Beware of the girl who, 

ten minutes, can make you forget the girl who has 
proved her quality through ten years.” 

John scowled when I said this. Quick instincts and an 
active mind combine in him to read accurately men’s 
motives, 

‘The world changes,” he said harshly. “Women have 
changed too, There are new standards of intellectuality.” 

We both knew we were discussing Doris and I think 
I lost my temper. 

“Intellectuality, as you call it, takes strange forms,’ 
said I. “It appears in dainty black patent-leather shoes 
with yellow cloth tops, It makes itself known by an eye- 
pencil. It expresses itself in the costumes of a 
Parisian adventuress and thé poses of an Egyptian sword 


“John,” 


forget 


tions 


’ 


’ 


brow 


dancer. It causes one to stand like the letter S. It 
inspires and dignifies by its presence such intellectual 
customs as hand-holding and nook-seeking.”’ 

John stood up and smiled at me, with an indulgence the 
virtue of which I could not appreciate. I was exasperated. 

“T would look at a girl’s mother. That advice is as good 
as it is old,” I said, pounding the desk. “I would think 
twice before falling in love with a girl whose mother makes 
a life out of Chicago theaters, bridge playing, manicures 
and nerve specialists.” 

“You are critical,” my boy answered, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. “I know one good Bodbank 
mother who would hardly stand other tests of perfection.” 

“Who?” 

“Well, Emily’s mother.” 

“And what can be said against her?” I asked. 

John’s mouth twisted slightly, as though it was reluctant 
to speak against a woman; then he burst out in an irri- 
tated tone, as though he wanted to put the whole indict- 
ment in one phrase: “Oh,” he growled, “she says ain't.” 


“Go Among Them With Assurance; 
for You Will be the Bearer of Great Truths"’ 


That was true. Emily’s mother said ain't. 

I did not know then—as I stood glowering and growling 
like an old bear at my boy, with my heart chilled by the 
fear that some fine night he would allow the Chicago exotic 
to trail her limp fingers over the side of a canoe, talk about 
problems in a dulcet voice, sigh, and send his good judg- 
ment up the path of the moon—that I should so soon hear 
Emily’s mother, Mrs. Babson, with her own lips, say ain’t. 

I did not know that we were to have a little drama in 
Bodbank; I could only see the picture of my son—Jennie’s 
baby—standing in somebody’s summerhouse, behind a 
screen of trumpet vines and honeysuckle, with the long, 
alluring arms of Doris Turpin about his neck, and hear a 
sugar-coated voice saying: 

“You have made me the happiest woman in the world!”’ 

Little did I know what the next Thursday would per- 
form on the Bodbank stage. It was on that Thursday the 
President of the United States came to our fair city. 

Every recent President of the United States, under the 
auspices of the Rivers and Waterways Congress, goes up 
or down the Mississippi River for the purpose of developing 
the merchant marine of the Middle West. Pork-barrel 
Congressmen, on a junket, accompany the President, try- 
ing to arrange for cheers, applause and appropriations, and 
pointing out where vast traffic terminals could be located. 

The President looks in vain for the great Mississippi 
tonnage; and finally, seeing lights on the Father of Waters, 
late at night exclaims: “‘Atlast! A full-rigged ship! What 
ho!” And the pilot takes out his corncob pipe and says: 
**What hoe is correct; them lights belong to clam diggers.” 

Nevertheless, a great impetus is given to the waterways. 
At least one new packet is put on, and she makes eight or 
nine trips before the railroads notice her; then they make 
the new reduced rates and take the freight, and she makes 
five more trips with a cargo of wind, and carries the receiver 
and his wife and children on one outing and return—and 
then life in the Mississippi River Valley goes on as before. 

On this occasion, however, the President stopped at 
Bodbank; and, except the day of the fire and the one day 
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when we stood at the top of the Four-State Baseball 
League, the city has never had such an event. 

The Chamber of Commerce always has a meeting for 
such an occasion. There is an active debate on whether 
we are to have an out-of-town band. Some retail shop- 
keeper says he is satisfied with the Bodbank Empire Band; 
that, though Bodbank will spare no expense to welcome 
the President, the city has a band of which anyone could 
be proud; and, furthermore, that new uniforms have been 
ordered, and Fred says they wil! be on hand by July 
Fourth. This is referred to the Committee on Music. 

The question then before the house is whether or not the 
Retailers’ Association will appropriate an amount suffi- 
cient for bunting decoration on Main Street and an Arch 
of Welcome on the Levee. And some grocer rises to speak 
a torrent of argument against the expense, which he says, 
in his opinion, never brought a dollar’s worth of trade to 
Bodbank supply houses. 

“Last year, when the Elks held their carnival, there 
were plenty of farmers in town, and all I sold extra was a 
package of washing powder and a 
dozen bananas,” he says. 

Whereupon George Crew rises, 
claims the chairman’s recognition, 
and begins slowly and painstak- 
ingly: 

“T do not wish to introduce any 
thing personal, but the gentleman 
who has just spoken hasn't ever 
paid the Retailers’ Association his 
Carnival Day assessment— yet!" 
And the matter is referred to the 
Committee on Decorations. 

At ten o’clock the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, after 
discussions as to engaging an avi- 
ator; as to ordering silk badges or 
medals for the officials; as to 
whether the speaking shall be at 
the park or at the Ball Ground; 
as to the excursion rates to be 
obtained from the railroads, and 
as to the proposal of a Chicago firm 
to light the river front with electric 
festoons at so much a running foot 
looks at his watch and says: 

“Gentlemen, we shall be here 
all night!” 

“We haven't considered the fire- 
works,” says Ernest Goodale. 

“And don’t want to, if nobody 
knows how to set ’em off—the way 
it was last time,” says a hoarse 
voice. 

At last they come to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, the duty of which it 
is to choose the officials and name 
the Reception Committee and 
escort. Michael Lynch sees the chairman looking his way 
and, rising, stands, with his hands behind him, flapping the 
tails of his black cutaway. 

“I rise to a p’int av personal priv-i-ledge,”’ he says. “I 
want to say I'll not be wan av that committee. I've lived 
in this city more’n forty years, an’ in the wan day I served 
in that capashity of choosin’ my fellow citizens fer distinc- 
tion I made a few transient friends and more permanent 
inemies than in all the rest of the time put together. | 
move we adjourn.” 

This is the procedure; I believe it to be one of the 
universal American manners and customs, commor alike 
to citrus Florida and rocky New England, the mountains 
of the Northwest, and the Committees on the deserts of 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is the American method of 
preparing to celebrate, to receive the illustrious, to express 
the deepest sentiments—and draw the most trade. 

Accordingly, on Thursday, Main Street, the pride of 
Bodbank— with its four new towering office buildings; its 
ornamental White Way lighting posts; its brick pavement 
newly washed by the city fire department, and its store 
windows redecorated with bait for rural visitors— was mad 
ugly by red, white and blue bunting, the stands of the 
Frankfurter, lemonade, souvenir, pop corn and spun candy 
concession holders, and an arch of welcome at the top 
of the incline from the Levee, which looked like a paragon of 
the confectioner’s art. 

Crowds of Illinois farmers, ranging from the six-cylinder 
touring-car species to the buckboard twine-mended harness 
and lame-horse kind, weaved up and down, with their 
wives and daughters, in the sweltering heat. 

At half past eleven, an hour late, the Valley Belle landed 
the President of the United States and the junketing 
Congressmen amid what Shakspere would have called a 
flourish. There were cheers, a scampering and dancing of 
children on the Levee, and then the parade started toward 
the Ball Ground for the address. 

The Bodbank Band played bravely up the incline; but, 
as it is a corpulent band, the music diminished with the 










increasing scarcity of wind, until at the top of the hill there 
was very little left of Hail to the Chief! but the drum-and- 
cymbal accompaniment. 

Behind the band came the Bodbank Guards, after which 
one of our bad and local cigars has been named; then the 
President in a carriage, with two detectives and your 
humble servant; and then the school children, dressed 
in red, white and blue, arranged on the theory that they 
should look like the flag, and taught to sing The Star- 
Spangled Banner by some one who feared rather than 
hoped for the approach of the high notes. 

“My dear old friend!” the President said to me in wel- 
come. “I have looked forward to seeing you. The very 
mention of Bodbank recalled the days when you were my 
instructor in the Law of Real Property. And now it has 
been more than five years since we sat before an open fire 
together.” 

“You would not want to sit before an open fire to-night?” 
I said, while, like a mechanical device, he swung his hat 
and smiled at the tiptoeing crowds. 

“No,” said he. “And perhaps we shall have no chance, 
unless you will promise to come over to Babson’s house. I 
just notified him by telegram last night that I would stay 
there with him to-night. I have a surprise for him. You 
know Pitcher has found being minister at a legation in so 
gay a foreign capital a bit beyond an old bachelor.” 

“You mean you aré appointing Babson?” I asked. 

“Yes. Ile does not know it yet. I knew it would please 
you. Well, Babson has been a good party man and he is 
efficient. He, too, is an old friend, and I know his sterling 
qualities. He has grown. He took advantage of all his 
associations made as attorney for the railroads. He has 
been stationed so much at New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington that he has acquired poise and cultivation. He has 
grown fast; I can remember him when he wore a four-in- 
hand tie tucked into a boiled shirt, to show a diamond. 
And I hear good things of his wife.” 

“Your own?” I asked. 

“Worried about me. She thinks I am tired,” he replied; 
“but the President cannot be tired. It is unthinkable. He 
cannot complain norask for publicsympathy. That is fatal. 
The people want a happy, confident President. No matter 
what his trials, they turn in disgust from him if he is sad- 
dened, sobered and serious. He must whistle on his job, 
Antrim. He is the loneliest man in the country, but he 
must not say so. He must not tell that he faces daily a 
fusillade of persons who beg, plead and threaten in the 
name of money greed, personal ambition or prejudice; 
and, in spite of them, he must have eternal faith in the 
goodness of the human heart and the honesty of the 
human mind. 

“A Congressman represents a territory, but in these 
days it is only the President who represents the Hundred 
Million. They have learned to look to him alone. They 
praise him, and he is too tired to hear; to-morrow they 
curse him, and then disapproval falls like a sickening 
weight. He must forgive their injustice silently, though 
they be wrong; he must believe in their ultimate rightness. 
Though the mass be wrong, he must see clearly that the 
mass is never wicked 
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“Antrim, there have been nights 
when I have dropped on my knees, 
like a child asking for help, and be- 
lieved that the President of the 
United States must always be a man 
misunderstood by every one but 
God. I've stood receiving a line of 
White House visitors and thought 
that, if any one of them, man or 
woman, should put their arms about 
me and say, ‘Good fellow! Good 
fellow!’ I should burst into tears. 
And then comes that curious 
strength—not out of the body or 
will, but out of the fact that one is 
President of the United States.” 
He wassilentamoment. We were 
passing the Babson home on Gray 
Street, and Emily and her mother 
were on the lawn under the big flag 
which hung from the porch roof; 
and my boy John was there, too, and 
Doris Turpin. Even from that dis- 


tance I thought I saw the Chicago 

girl look at him greedily —as though wf 

he were one of her possessions. I 

turned away. - 
I did not go to the noonday ban- 


quet, held in Zolian Hall after the 
speech at the Ball Ground. The 
President spoke well enough in the 
outdoor address; but in his voice, if 
not in his words, there was the bit- 
terness of the defeats he hadsuffered. 
Congress, before adjournment, had 
thrust its fist into his face on the 
Appropriation Bill; the West Coast 
land-entry scandal had reached its pitchy fingers toward a 
member of his Cabinet; and the country, as usual, preferred 
an immediate prosperity and ultimate reform to an immedi- 
ate reform and ultimate prosperity. 

The sting of disappointment had made deep, sad lines in 
a face naturally twinkling. He had talked from the plat 
form, which had the smell of new lumber, with his sleeve 
touching the side of a big white porcelain pitcher; and, as 
I watched him, his own depression infected me and made 
me think of my son’s infatuation as coming, after years 
of my hopes and prayers, like an inexorable destiny to ruin 
the boy’s career. 

I laughed ironically to myself on my lonely way back 
to my home; a young girl with a sophistical education 
and penciled eyebrows had come to Bodbank, and she 
held an old lawyer and judge at bay with one pointed-nail 
ring finger. 

After lunch, when I returned to the office, I found John 
sitting at the deserted stenographer’s desk, gazing with a 
far-away, unprofessional expression, first at the big insur 
ance calendar and then at the dust line of the book- 
shelves, which represents the highest point Millie can reach 


with her feather duster. “‘Somebody’s in your private 
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“In the Wan Day I Served 
in That Capashity I Made More 
Permanent Inemies Than in All 
the Rest of the Time Put Together" 








room,” said he « 


troubled loo 


“Client? 
“ Don’t believe so 
hereplied. “Itis Emily 

Babson's mother.’ 
“What does she 
want?” I asked 
I don’t know ’ 
sweroed he This 
ought to be reat day 
for her Do u know 
the President has told 


Babson that he has a 
big foreign post for 
him’ Doris told me.” 

I nodded, pened 
my ground-glass door 
and went in 

Eversi echildhood 
[had known Mrs. Bal 
son; I can give an affi- 
davit that 1 remember 
her when she was Alice 
Barker, and had the 
same healthy skin and 
wide waist and springy 
step that her youngest 
daughter, Emily, has 
now The years wort 
changes. Alice had 
seven children before 
Babson’s law practice 
amounted to a car 
penter’s income, and 
before there was a serv 
ant in the house 

When I looked at her I thought I saw, a> I never had so 
clearly before, that she was shorter than she used to be, 
and that her hands looked awkward and expressionies 
folded on her fat lap. Her hair was once glistening brown 
now it had not turned white, but was an unpleasant gray 
and would not stay up round the back of her neck 

She looked like a woman that no Bodbank dresamaker 
could ever make stylish, and there was an expression of 
eternal weariness in her eyes. There was a dullnes as 
though vivacity had gone forever. She was like a piece of 
chinaware relegated from family service to the kitchen, 
with a damaged, nicked, worn, cracked, stained pattern; 
faded by use—by years of service. 

* Alice!” said I 

She looked up. I could see she had been cTying 
recalled the statement of old Bab that he had lived thirty 
five years with his wife without seeing tears but four 
times—three times for the dead, and once because, when 
they went away in the winter some ink in the parlor froze, 
broke the bottle and, when the furnace fire was built, 
thawed all over the new front-room carpet. 

“Did you want to see me as an old lawyer or as an 
old friend?”’ I asked 

“I couldn't think of anyone else to goto. I 
couldn't ever go to a woman about this. This 
time I can’t go to my husband.” 

She tried to smile, but it was a smile through 
films that filled her eyes. She tried to laugh, 
but it was a laugh that fared badly on her trem- 
bling lips. 

“It is about my dark past,” she said, and 
stared out the window at the courthouse cloch 

‘Bless my soul!” said I, wiping my spectacles 

“I have never been so frightened in my life,’ 
she said. “I have never seen myself as I have 
to-day. Do you know that Corse, my husband 
has been appointed Minister to—to——I f 
where. I've never beenso frightened. It came 
like a shock. I ain’t myself.” 

She said ain't 

“Why, I’ve lived in Bodbank all my life 
Judge. Somehow Corse has never taken me 








orget 


round much. I can’t bear to go away. I never 
look like anything, no matter what I spend for 
clothes. Even Emily’s cousin, Doris, laug 


about the way I look and criticizes the way I 
talk To-day I had to face this terrible thir 

and I just saw that I was unprepared and stand 
ing, for the first time, in Corse’s way. Let me 
say what I want to you, Judge. I must ast 


somebody 
I took her big gloved hand and patted it 


“Yes, Judge,” shesaid; “that young 
who 18 visiting us Irom Chicago is rig! She 
says that women can have more than one | 
of dark past I laughed at her days ago; but 


she is just right, and 1 know itnow. A wife can 
let herself fall behind and never realize it until 
it’s too late. I never had time to keep up much 


I've belonged to the curremnt-events « lass at the 
Continued on Page 45 
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The Adventure of the Red-Headed Detective, the Lady Chauffeur, 
and the Man Who Could Not Tell the Truth 
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T WAS the day Tish began her diary that we discov- 
I ered the red-haired man’s signal. Tish was compelled 

to remain at home most of the day, breaking in another 
pair of shoes, and she amused herself by watching the river 
end writing down interesting things. She had read some- 
where of the value of such records of impressions: 

10 A. M.— Guill on rock. Very pretty. Frightened away 
by the McDonald person, who has just taken up his cus- 
tomary position. Is he reading or watching this camp? 

10.22— Detective is breakfasting—through glasses, he is 
eating canned corn. Aggie—pickerel, from bank. 

10.40—Agzgie’s cat, beside her, has caught a small fish. 
Aggie declares that the cat stole one of her worms and held 
it in the water. I think she is mistaken. 

1i—-Most extraordinary thing—Hutchins has asked 
permission to take pen and ink across to the detective! 
Have consented. 

11.20— Hutchins is still across the river. If I did not 
know differently I should say she and the detectivc are 
quarreling. He is whittling something. Through glasses 
she appears to stamp her foot. 

11.30—Aggie has captured a small sunfish. 
still across the river. 
something 


Hutchins is 
He seems to be appealing to her for 
possibly the underwear. We have none to 
spare. 

11.40—Hutchins is an extraordinary girl. She hates 
men, evidently. She has had some sort of quarrel with the 
detective and has returned flushed with battle. Mr. 
MeDonald called to her as she passed, but she ignored him. 

12, Noon—-Really, there is something mysterious about 
all this. The detective was evidently whittling a flagpole. 
He has erected it now, with a red silk handkerchief at end. 
lt hangs out over the water. Aggie—bass, but under legal 
siZe. 

12.15—-The flag puzzles Hutchins. She is covertly 
watching it. It is evidentiy a signal—but to whom? Are 
the secret-service men closing in on McDonald? 

1 p. M.—Aggie—pike! 

2 Pp. M.—On consulting map find unnamed lake only a 
few miles away. Shall investigate to-morrow. 

3 ». M.—Steamer has just gone. Detective now has 
canoe, blue in color. Also food. He sent off his letter. 

it p. M.—Fed worms. Lizzie thinks they know me. 
How kindness is its own reward! Mr. McDonald is draw- 
ing in his anchor, which is a large stone fastened to a rope. 
Shall take bath. 

Tish’s notes ended here. She did not take the bath after 
all, for Mr. McDonald made us a call that afternoon. 

He beached the green canoe and came up the rocks 
calmly and smilingly. Hutchins gave him a cold glance 
and went on with what she was doing, which was chopping 
a plank to cook the fish on. He bowed cheerfully to all of 
us and laid a string of fish on a rock. 

“I brought a little offering,” he said, looking at Hutch- 
ins’ back. “The fishing isn’t what I expected; but if the 
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He Was Really a Pathetic Figure, Especiatly in View of the Awful Fate We Feit Was Overtaking Him 


young lady with the hatchet will desist, so I can make 
myself heard, I’ve found a place where there are fish! 
This biggest fellow is three and a quarter pounds.” 

Hutchins chopped harder than ever, and the plank flew 
up, striking her in the chest; but she refused all assistance, 
especially from Mr. McDonald, who was really concerned. 
He hurried to her and took the hatchet out of her hand, 
but in his excitement he was almost uncivil. 

“You obstinate little idiot!’’ he said. “ You'll kill your- 
self yet.” 

To my surprise, Hutchins, who had been entirely 
unemotional right along, suddenly burst into tears and 
went into the tent. Mr. McDonald took a hasty step or 
two after her, realizing, no doubt, that he had said more 
than he should to a complete stranger; but she closed the 
fly of the tent quite viciously and left him standing, with 
his arms folded, staring at it. 

It was at that moment he saw the large fish, hanging 
from a tree. He stood for a moment staring at it and we 
could see that he was quite surprised. 

“Tt is a fish, isn’t it?’’ he said after a moment. “I—I 
thought for a moment it was painted on something.” 

He sat down suddenly on one of our folding chairs and 
looked at the fish, and then at each of us in turn. 

“You know,” he said, “I didn’t think there were such 
fish! I—you mustn’t mind my surprise.”” He wiped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. ‘Just kick those things 
I brought into the river, will you? I apologize for them.” 

“Forty-nine inches,”’ Tish said. ‘‘We expect to do 
better when we really get started. This evening we shall go 
after its mate, which is probably hanging round.” 

“Its mate?” he said, rather dazed. “Oh, I see. Of 
course!” He still seemed to doubt his senses, for he went 
over and touched it with his finger. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I'm not going after the—the mate. 
I couldn’t land it if I did get it. I am going to retire from 
the game—except for food; but I wish you'd tell me what 
you caught it with for the sake of my reason.” 

Well, you may heartily distrust a person; but that is no 
reason why you should not answer a simple question. So 
I showed him the thing I had made—and he did not 
believe me! 

“You're perfectly right,” he said. “‘Every game has its 
secrets. I had no business to ask. But you haven't caught 
me with that feather-duster thing any more than you 
caught that fish. I don’t mind your not telling me. That’s 
your privilege. But isn’t it rather rubbing it in to make 
fun of me?” 

“Nothing of the sort!"’ Aggie said angrily. “If you had 
caught it aye 

“My dear lady,” he said, “I couldn’t have caught it! 
The mere shock of getting such a bite would have sent me 
out of my boat in a swoon.”’ He turned to Tish. “I have 
only one disappointment,” he said, “that it wasn’t one of 
our worms that did the work.” 


Tish said afterward she was positively sorry for him, he 
looked so crestfallen. So when he started for his canoe she 
followed him. 

“Look here,” she said; “ you’re young, and I don’t want 
to see you get into trouble. Go home, young man! There 
are plenty of others to take your place.” 

He looked rather startled. 

“That’s it exactly,” he said after a moment. “As well 
as I can make out there are about a hundred. If you 
think,” he said fiercely, raising his voice, “that I’m going 
to back out and let somebody else in, I’m not. And that’s 
flat.” 

“It’s a life-and-death matter,” said Tish. 

“You bet it’s a life-and-death matter.” 

“And—what about the—the red-headed 
there?” 

His reply amazed us all. 

“‘He’s harmless,” he said. “I don’t like him, naturally; 
but I admire the way he holds on. He’s making the best of 
a bad business.” 

“Do you know why he’s here?’ 

He looked uneasy for once. 

“Well, I've got a theory,” he replied; but, though his 
voice was calm, he changed color. 

“Then perhaps you'll tell me what that signal means?”’ 

Tish gave him the glasses and he saw the red flag. I 
have never seen a man look so unhappy. 

“Holy cats!” he said, and almost dropped the glasses. 
“Why, he—he must be expecting somebody!” 

“So I should imagine,” Tish commented dryly. 
sent a letter by the boat to-day.” 

“The h—1l he did!” And then: “That's ridiculous! 
You're mistaken. As a—as a matter of fact I went over 
there the other night and commandeered his fountain 
pen.” 
So it had not fallen out of his pocket! 

“T’ll be frank, ladies,” he said. “It’s my object just now 
to keep that chap from writing letters. It doesn’t matter 
why, but it’s vital.” 

He was horribly cast down when we told him about 
Hutchins and the pen and ink. 

“So that’s it!’’ he said gloomily. “And the flag’s a 
signal, of course. Ladies, you have done it out of the kind- 
ness of your hearts, I know; but I think you have wrecked 
my life.” 

He took a gloomy departure and left us all rather 
wrought up. Who were we, as Tish said, to imperil a 
fellow man? And another thing—if there was a reward on 
him, why should we give it to a red-haired detective, who 
was rude to harmless animals and ate canned corn for 
breakfast? 

With her customary acumen Tish solved the difficulty 
that very evening. 

“The simplest thing,” she said, “of course, would be to 
go over during the night and take the flag away; but he 
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may have more red handkerchiefs. Then, too, he seems to 
be a light sleeper, and it would be awkward to have him 
shoot at us.” 

She sat in thought for quite a while. Hutchins was 
watching the sunset, and seemed depressed and silent. 
Tish lowered her voice. 

“There’s no reason why we shouldn’t have a red flag 
too,” she said. “It gives us an even chance to get in 
on whatever is about to happen. We can warn Mr. 
McDonald, for one thing, if anyone comes here. Person- 
ally I think he is unjustly suspected.” 

[But Tish was to change her mind very soon.] 

We made the flag that night, by lantern light, out of 
Tish’s silk petticoat. Hutchins was curious, I am sure; 
but we explained nothing. And we fastened it obliquely 
over the river, like the one on the other side. 

Tish’s change of heart, which occurred the next morn- 
ing, was due to a most unfortunate accident that happened 
to her at nine o’clock. Hutchins, who could swim like a 
duck, was teaching Tish to swim, and she was learning 
nicely. Tish had put a life preserver on, with a clothesline 
fastened to it, and Aggie was sitting on the bank holding 
the rope while she went through the various gestures. 

Having completed the lesson Hutchins went into the 
woods for red raspberries, leaving Tish still practicing in 
the water with Aggie holding the rope. Happening to 
sneeze, the line slipped out of her hand, and she had the 
agonizing experience of seeing Tish carried away by the 
current. 

I was washing some clothing in the river a few yards 
down the stream when Tish came floating past. I shall 
never forget her expression or my own sense of absolute 
helplessness. 

“Get the canoe,” said Tish, “and follow. I’m heading 
for Island Eleven.” 

She was quite calm, though pale; but, in her anxiety to 
keep well above the water, she did what was almost a fatal 
thing—she pushed the life preserver lower down round her 
body. And having shifted the floating center, so to speak, 
without warning her head disappeared and her feet rose 
in the air. 

For a time it looked as though she would drown in that 
position; but Tish rarely loses her presence of mind. She 
said she knew at once what was wrong. So, though some- 
what handicapped by the position, she replaced the cork 
belt under her arms and emerged at last. 

Aggie had started back into the woods for Hutchins; 
but, with one thing and another, it was almost ten before 
they returned together. Tish by that time was only a dot 
on the horizon through the binocular, having missed 
Island Eleven, as she explained later, by the rope being 
caught on a submerged log, which deflected her course. 

However, except for a most unjust sense of irritation 
that I had not drowned myself by following her in the 
canoe, she was unharmed. We got her into the motor boat 
and into a blanket, and Aggie gave her some blackberry 
cordial at once. It was some time before her teeth ceased 
chattering so she could speak. When she did it was to 
announce that she had made a discovery. 

“‘He’s a spy, all right!”’ she said. “And that Indian is 
another. Neither of them saw me as I floated past. They 
were on Island Eleven. Mr. McDonald wrote something 
and gave it to the Indian. It wasn’t a letter or he’d have 
sent it by the boat. He didn’t even put it in an envelope, 


“I Am,"' Mr. McDonaid Said, “the Son of Poor But Honest Parents. 
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so far as I could see. It's prob- 
ably in cipher.” 

Well, we took her home, and 
she had a boiled egg at dinner. 

The rest of us had fish. It is 
one of Tish’s theories that fish 
should only be captured for food, 
and that all fish caught must 
be eaten. I do not know when I 
have seen fish come as easy. 
Perhaps it was the worms, which 
had grown both long and fat, so 
that one was too much for a 
hook; and we cut them with 
scissors, like tape or ribbon. 
Aggie and I finally got so sick of 
fish that while Tish’s head was 
turned we dropped in our lines 
without bait. But,evenat that, 
Aggie, reeling in her line to go 
home, caught a three-pound 
bass through the gills and could 
not shake it off. 

We tried to persuade Tish to 
lie down that afternoon, but she 
refused. 

“T’m not sick,’’she said, “even 
if you two idiots did try todrown 
me. And I’m on the track of 
something. If that was a letter, 
why didn’t he send it by the 
boat?” 

Just then her eye fell on the flagpole, and we followed 
her horrified gaze. The flag had been neatly cut away! 

Tish’s eyes narrowed. She looked positively dangerous; 
and within five minutes she had cut another flag out of 
the back breadth of the petticoat and flung it defiantly in 
the air. Who had cut away the signal— McDonald or the 
detective? We had planned to investigate the nameless 
lake that afternoon, Tish being like Colonel Roosevelt in 
her thirst for information, as well as in the grim pugnacity 
that is her dominant characteristic; but at the last minute 
she decided not to go. 

“You and Aggie go, Lizzie,”’ she said. 
thing on hand.” 

“Tish!”’ Aggie wailed. 
something.” 

“Don’t be a fool!”’ Tish snapped. “ You and Lizzie can 
carry the canoe across on your heads. I’ve seen pictures of 
it. It’s easy. And keep your eyes open for a wireless 
outfit. There’s one about, that’s sure!” 

“Lots of good it will do to keep our eyes open,”’ I said 
with some bitterness, “with our heads inside the canoe!” 

We finally started and Hutchins went with us. It was 
Hutchins, too, who voiced the way we all felt when we had 
crossed the river and were preparing for what she called 
the portage. 

“She wants to get us out of the way, Miss Lizzie,’’ she 
said. “Can you imagine what mischief she’s up to?” 

“That is not a polite way to speak of Miss Tish, Hutch- 
ins,” I said coldly. Nevertheless, my heart sank. 

Hutchins and I carried the canoe. It was a hot day and 
there was no path. Aggie, who likes a cup of hot tea at 
five o’clock, had brought along a bottle filled with tea, 
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“Bring Some Absorbent Cotton and Some Bandages 
I Am Bieeding From a Hundred Wounds" calm at once, with the 
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and a amall basket 
cont K Sugar ana 
cups. 

Personally I never 
had less curiosit 
about a lake. As a 
matter of fact I 
wished there was no 
lake. Twice being 
obliged as it were 
to walk blindly 
the anoe being ex 
cessi vel) heavy l, 


: of a tree, and 
both Hutchins and I 


sat dowr 





violently 
under the canoe as a 
result of the impact. 

To add to the dis 
tu 
ation Aggie declared 


comfort of the si 


that we were being 
followed by a bear 
and at the same in- 
stant stepped into a 
swamp up to her 
knees She became 


calmness ol despair 
Lizzie!"’ she said. “He is just 
I may sink before he gets me that 


“Go and leave me, 
behind those bushes. 
one comfort.” 

Hutchins found a log and, standing on it, tried to pull 
her up; but she seemed firmly fastened. Aggie went quits 
white; and, almost beside myself, | poured her a cup of 
hot tea, which she drank. I remember she murmured 
Mr. Wiggins’ name, and immediately after she yelled that 
the bear was coming. 


the detective who emerged from th« 


It was, however, 
bushes. He got Aggie out with one good heave, leaving 
both her shoes gone forever; and while she collapsed 
whimpering, he folded his arms and stared at all of u 
angrily. “‘What sort of damnable idiocy is this?” ix 
demanded in a most unpleasant tone. 

Aggie revived and sat upright. 

“That's our affair, isn’t it?”’ said Hutchins curtly 

“Not by a blamed sight!" was his astonishing reply. 

“The next time I am sitiking in a morass, let me sink,’ 
Aggie said, with simple dignity. 

He did not speak another word, but gave each of us a 
glance of the most deadly contempt, and finished up with 
Hutchins 

“What I don’t understand,” he said furiously, “is why; 
you have to lend yourself to this senile idiocy Because 
some old women choose to sink themselves in a swamp is 


no reason why 


you should commit suicide 

Aggie said afterward only the recollection that he had 
saved her life preve nted her « mptying the tea on him, I 
should hardly have known Hutchins 

“Naturally,” she said in a voice thick with fury, “you 
are in a position to insult these ladies, and you do. But I 
warn you, il you intend to kee p on, this sv amp 
is nothing. We like it here. We may stay for 
months your life insured.” 

Perhaps we should have understood it all then 
Of course C} whom I am writing 


harlie Sand ior 
this, will by this time, with his keen mind, com 


hope vou have 
I hope 3 1 


prehe nd it all; but | assure you we susp ted 
nothing. 

How simple, when you line it up: The country 
house and the garden hose; the detective, wit} 
no camp equipment; Mr. McDonald and the 


green canoe; the letter on the trai: he red 
flag; the girl in the pink tam-o’-shanter } 
has not yet appeared, but will short M 
McDonald's incriminating list — also not yet, | 


soon. 

How inevitably they led to what C1 
has calle d our crime! 

The detective, who was evident! 


only glared at her. Then he wung the 








up on his he and, turning about, sta 
the way we had come. Though Hut 
Aggie were rag ng, I was resigned. M 
stiff and my shoulders ached. We! } 
tea in lence nd the de our ! t 
the river 
The canoe wa loating in the ‘ it? 
red-he le ma Vi ‘ ‘ t? 
in his } He did o_Lg m tu " 
ll in silence, we got ir 1 paddled home 
I have now reached Tisl adventure lt 
not my intention in this record to defend Ti 
She thought her conclusion were corre 
Charlie Sand ays she is like Shav he |} 
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got a crooked point of view, but she believes she is seeing 
straight. And, after a while, if you look her way long 
enough you get a sort of mental astigmatism. 

So I shall confess at once that, at the time, I saw nothing 
immoral in what she did that afternoon while we were 
having our adventure in the swamp. 

I was putting cloths wrung out of arnica and hot water 
on my neck when she came home, and Hutchins was bak- 
ing biscuit—-she was a marvelous cook, though Aggie, who 
washed the dishes, objected to the number of pans she 
used 

Tish ignored both my neck and the biscuits, and, 
marching up the bank, got her shotgun from the tent and 
loaded it. 

“We may be attacked at any time,” she said briefly; 
and, getting the binocular, she searched the river with a 

plendid sweeping glance. “At any time. Hutchins, take 
these glasses, please, and watch that we are not disturbed.” 

“I'm baking biscuit, Miss Letitia.” 

“ Biscuit!" said Tish scornfully. “ Biscuit in times like 
these?”’ 

She walked up to the camp stove and threw the oven 
door open; but, though I believe she had meant to fling 
them into the river, she changed her mind when she saw 
them 

“Open a jar of honey, Hutchins,” she said, and closed 
the oven: but her voice was abstracted. “ You can watch 
the river from the stove, Hutchins,” she went on. “ Miss 
Aggie and Miss Lizzie and I must confer together.” 

so we went into the tent, and Tish closed and fas- 
tened it. 

“Now,” she said, “I’ve got the papers.” 

“ Papers?” 

“The ones Mr. McDonald gave that Indian this morn- 
ing. i had an idea he'd still have them. You can’t hurry 
in Indian. I waited in the bushes until he went in swim- 
ming. Then I went through his pockets.” 

‘Tish Carberry!" cried Aggie. 

“These are not times to be squeamish,” Tish said loftily. 

I'm neutral, ef course; but Great Britain has had this 
war forced on her and I’m going to see that she has a 

! I've ordered all my stockings from the same 


fair show. 
hop in London, for twenty years, and squarer people never 
lived. Look at these—how innocent they look, until one 
knows!” 

She produced two papers from inside her waist. I must 
onfess that, at first glance, I saw nothing remarkable. 

he first one looks,” said Tish, “like a grocery order. 

it's meant to look like that. It’s relieved my mind of one 
thing — MeDonald’s got no wireless or he 
wouldn't be sending cipher messages by an 
Indian.” 

it was written on a page torn out ofa pocket 
notebook and the page was ruled with an inch 
margin at the left. This was the document: 


1 Dozen eggs. 
20 Yards Fishing line. 
| pkg. Needles-—any thing to sew a button on. 
| doz. A B C bass hooks. 
} lbs. Meat—-anything so it isn’t fish. 
1 bot. Ink for fountain pen. 
3 Tins sardines, 
1 Extractor 
Well, I could not make anything of it; but, 
of course, | have not Tish’s mind. Aggie was 
almost as bad 
“What's an extractor?” she asked. 
“Exactly!"’ said Tish. “What is an ex- 
tractor? Is the fellow going to pull teeth? No! 
He needed an E; so he made up a word.” 
She ran her finger down the first letters of 
the second column. 
D-y-n-a-m-i-t- 
“Didn't L tell you?” 


!” she said triumphantly. 


iv 


\ YELL, there it was—staring at us. I felt 
positively chilled. He looked so young 
nd agreeable, and, as Aggie said, he had such 
nice teeth. And to know him for what he was 
it was tragic! But that was not all. 
Add the numbers!” said Tish. “Thirty- 
me-— tons perhaps—of dynamite! And that’s 
nly part,’ said Tish. “ Here’s the most dam- 
ning thing of all--a note to his accomplice!” 
|Damning is here used in the sense of con- 
demnatory. We are none of us addicted to 
profanity, though, as you may recall, when 
Avyie fell off the dock and lost her teeth she said 
‘Damn!" That was, however, some time ago, 
und was more nervous explosion than oath.) 
We read the other paper, which had been in 
1 sealed envelope, but without superscription. 
it is before me as I write, and I am copying it 
exactly: 
I shall have to see you. I’m going crazy! 
Don’t you realize that this isa matter of life and 


death to me? Come to Island Eleven to-night, won’t you? 
And give me a chance to talk, anyhow. Something has got 
to be Gone and done soon. I’m desperate! 

Aggie sneezed three times in sheer excitement; for any- 
one can see how absolutely incriminating the letter was. 
It was not signed, but it was in the same writing as the list. 

Tish, who knows something about everything, said the 
writing denoted an unscrupulous and violent nature. 

“The Y is especially vicious,” she said. “I wouldn't 
trust a man who made a Y like that to carry a sick child to 
the doctor!” 

The thing, of course, was to decide at once what measures 
to take. The boat would not come again for two days, and 
to send a letter by it to the town marshal or sheriff, or 
whatever the official is in Canada who takes charge of 
spies, would be another loss of time. 

“Just one thing,” said Tish. “‘I’ll plan this out and find 
some way to deal with the wretch; but I wouldn’t say any- 
thing to Hutchins. She’s a nice little thing, though she is a 
fool about a motor boat. There’s no use in scaring her.” 

For some reason or other, however, Hutchins was out of 
spirits that night. 

“T hope you’re not sick, Hutchins?”’ said Tish. 

“No, indeed, Miss Tish.” 

“You're not eating your fish.” 

“I'm sick of fish,” she said calmly. “I’ve eaten so much 
fish that when I see a hook I have a mad desire to go and 
hang myself on it.” 

“Fish,” said Tish grimly, “is good for the brain. I do 
not care to boast, but never has my mind been so clear as 
it is to-night.” 

Now certainly, though Tish’s tone was severe, there was 
nothing in it to hurt the girl; but she got up from the 
cracker box on which she was sitting, with her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Don’t mind me. I’m a silly fool,’”’ she said, and went 
down to the river and stood looking out over it. 

It quite spoiled our evening. Aggie made her a hot lem- 
onade and, I believe, talked to her about Mr. Wiggins, and 
how, when he was living, she had had fits of weeping with- 
out apparent cause. But if the girl was in love, as we sur- 
mised, she said nothing about it. She insisted that it was 
too much fish and nervous strain about the Mebbe. 

“T never know,” she said, “‘when we start out whether 
we're going to get back or be marooned and starve to 
death on some island.” 

Tish said afterward that her subconscious self must 
have taken the word marooned and played with it; for in 
ten minutes or so her plan popped into her head. 
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“**Pull-panoplied from the head of Jove,’ Lizzie,”’ she 
said. “Really, it is not necessary to think whether one 
has faith. The supermind does it all without effort. I do 
not dislike the young man; but I must do my duty.” 
Tish’s plan was simplicity itself. We were to steal his 
canoe. 

“Then we'll have him,” she finished. “The current’s too 
strong there for him to swim to the mainland.” 

“He might try it and drown,” Aggie objected. “‘Spy or 
no spy, he’s somebody’s son.” 

“War is no time to be chicken-hearted,”’ Tish replied. 

I confess I ate little all that day. At noon Mr. McDon- 
ald came and borrowed two eggs from us. 

“‘T’ve sent over to a store across country, by my Indian 
guide, philosopher and friend,”’ he said, “for some things I 
needed; but I dare say he’s reading Byron somewhere and 
has forgotten it.” 

“Guide, philosopher and friend!" I caught Tish’s eye. 
McDonald had written the Updike letter! McDonald had 
meant to use our respectability to take him across the 
border! 

We gave him the eggs, but Tish said afterward she was 
not deceived for a moment. 

“The Indian has told him,” she said, “‘and he’s allaying 
our suspicions. Oh, he’s clever enough! ‘ Know the Indian 
mind and my own!’”’ she quoted from the Updike letter 
“*T know Canada thoroughly.’ ‘My object is not money.’ 
I should think not!” 

Tish stole the green canoe that night. She put on the life 
preserver and we tied the end of the rope that Aggie had 
let slip to the canoe. The life preserver made it difficult to 
paddle, Tish said, but she felt more secure. If she struck 
a rock and upset at least she would not drown; and we 
could start after her at dawn with the Mebbe. 

“T’ll be somewhere down the river,” she said, “and safe 
enough, most likely, unless there are falls.” 

Hutchins watched in a puzzled way, for Tish did not 
leave until dusk. 

“You'd better let me follow you with the launch, Miss 
Tish,” she said. ‘Just remember that if the canoe sinks 
you're tied to it.” 

“T’m on serious business to-night, Hutchins,” Tish said 
ominously. “‘ You are young, and I refuse to trouble your 
young mind; but your ears are sharp. If you hear any 
shooting get the boat and follow me.” 

The mention of shooting made me very nervous. We 
watched Tish as long as we could see her; then we returned 
to the tent, and Aggie and I crocheted by the hanging 
lantern. Two hours went by. At eleven o’clock Tish had 
not returned and Hutchins was in the motor 
boat, getting it ready to start. 

“‘T like courage, Miss Lizzie,” she said to me; 
“but this thing of elderly women, with some 
sort of bug, starting out at night in canoes is too 
strong for me. Either she’s going to stay in at 
night or I’m going home.” 

“Elderly nothing!” I said, with some spirit. 
“‘She is in the prime of life. Please remember, 
Hutchins, that you are speaking of your em- 
ployer. Miss Tish has no bug, as you call it.” 

“Oh, she’s rational enough,” Hutchins re- 
torted; “but she is a woman of one idea and 
that sort of person is dangerous.” 

I was breathless at her audacity. 

“Come now, Miss Lizzie,” she said, “‘ how can 
I help when I don’t know what is being done? 
I’ve done my best up here to keep you comfort- 
able and restrain Miss Tish’s recklessness; but 
I ought to know something.” 

She was right; and, Tish or no Tish, then 
and there I told her. She was more than as- 
tonished. She sat in the motor boat, with a 
lantern at her feet, and listened. 

“T see,” she said slowly. “‘So the—so Mr. 
McDonald is a spy and has sent for dynamite 
to destroy the railroad! And—and the red- 
haired man is a detective! How do you know 
he is a detective?” 

I told her then about the note we had picked 
up from beside her in the train, and because 
she was so much interested she really seemed 
quite thrilled. I brought the cipher grocery list 
and the other note down to her. 

“It’s quite convincing, isn’t it?” she said 
“‘And—and exciting! I don’t know when I’ve 
been so excited.” 

She really was. Her cheeks were flushed. She 
looked exceedingly pretty. 

“The thing to do,” she said, “is to teach him 
alesson. He’s young. He mayn’t always have 
had to stoop to such—such criminality. If we 
can scare him thoroughly it might do him a lot 
of good.” 

I said I was afraid Tish took a more serious 
view of things and would notify the authorities. 
And at that moment there came two or three 


About That Time the Wind Came Up and Tish Said She Could Not shots— then silence. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


xIx 

CHOES of the Monday night dinner reached 

me the following day. The affair had passed 

off pleasantly enough, the members of the 
Bohemian set conducting themselves quite as persons 
who mattered, with the exception of the Klondike 
woman herself, who, I gathered, had descended to a 
mood of most indecorous liveliness considering who 
the guest of honor was. She had not only played and 
sung those noisy native folk songs of hers, but she had, 
it seemed, conducted herself with a certain facetious 
familiarity toward his lordship. 

“Every now and then,” said Cousin Egbert, my 
principal informant, “she'd whirl in and josh the Cap 
all over the place about them funny whiskers he wears. 
She told him out and out he'd just got to lose them.” 

“Shocking rudeness!" I exclaimed. 

“Oh, sure, sure!’’ he agreed, yet without indigna- 
tion. “And the Cap just hated her for it—you could 
tell that by the way he looked at her. Oh, he hates 
her something terrible. He just can’t bear the sight 
of her.” 

“Naturally enough,” I observed, though there had 
been an undercurrent to his speech that I thought 
almost quite a little odd. His accents were queerly 
placed. Had I not known him too well I should have 
thought him trying to be deep. I recalled his other 
phrases, that Mrs. Effie was seeing which way a cat 
would leap, and that the Klondike person would hand 
the ladies of the North Side set a lemon squash. I put 
them all down as childish prattle and said as much 
to the Mixer later in the day as she had a dish of tea 
at the Grill. 

“Yes, Sour-Dough’s right,” she observed. “That 
earl just hates the sight of her—can’t bear to look at 
her a minute.” But she, too, intoned the thing queerly. 

“He's putting pressure to bear on her,” I said. 

“Pressure!"’ said the Mixer; and then, “Hum!” 
very dryly. 

With this news, however, it was plain as a pillar box 
that things were going badly with his lordship’s effort 
to release the Honorable George from his entanglement. 
The woman, doubtless with his compromising letters, 
would be holding out for a stiffish price; she would think 
them worth no end. And plainly again his lordship had 
thrown off his mask; was unable longer to conceal his 
iversion for her. This, to be sure, was more in accord- 
ance with his character as I had long observed it. If he 
hated her it was like him to show it when he looked at her. 
I mean he was quite like that with almost anyone. I 
hoped, however, that diplomacy might still save us all 
sorts of a nasty row. 

To my relief, when the pair appeared for tea that after- 
noon—a sight no longer causing the least sensation—I saw 
that his lordship must have returned to his first or diplo- 
matic manner. Doubtless he still hated her, but one would 
little have suspected it from his manner of looking at her. 
I mean to say that he looked at her another way. The 
opposite way, in fact. He was being subtle in the extreme. 
I fancied it must have been her wretched levity regarding 
his beard that had goaded him into the exhibitions of 
hatred noted by Cousin Egbert and the Mixer. Unques- 
tionably his lordship may be goaded in no time if one delib- 
erately sets about it. At the time, doubtless, he had sliced 
a drive or two, as one might say, but now he was back 
in form. 

Again I confess I was not a little sorry for the creature, 
seeing her there so smartly taken in by his effusive manner. 
He was having her on in the most obvious way, and she, 
poor dupe, taking it all quite seriously. Prime it was, 
though, considering the creature’s designs; and I again 
marveled that in all the years of my association with his 
lordship I had never suspected what a topping sort he 
could be at this game. His mask was now perfect. It 
recalled, indeed, Cousin Egbert’s simple but telling phrase 
about the Honorable George: “‘He looks at her!” It 
could now have been said of his lordship with the utmost 
significance to any but those in the know. 

And so began, quite as had the first, the second week of 
his lordship’s stay among us. Knowing he had booked a 
return I realized that results of some sort must soon ensue. 
The pressure he was putting on the woman must begin to 
tell. And this was the extreme of the encouragement I was 
able to offer the Belknap-Jacksons. Both he and his wife 
were, of course, in a bit of a state. Nor could I blame 
them. With an earl for house guest they must be content 
with but a glimpse of him at odd moments. Rather a 
barren honor they were finding it 

His lordship’s conferences with the woman were unabated. 
When not secluded with her at her own establishment he 
would be abroad with her in her trap or in the car of 
Belknap-Jackson. The owner, however, né longer drove 
his car. He had never taken another chance. And well 
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Tke Honorabie George Stared Up at its Chcffing Signboard 


I knew these activities of his lordship’s were being basely 
misconstrued by the gossips. 

“The Cap is certainly some queener,”’ remarked Cousin 
Egbert, which perhaps reflected the view of the deceived 
public at this time, the curious term implying that his lord- 
ship was by way of being a bit of a dog. But calm I 
remained under these aspersions, counting upon a clean-cut 
vindication of his lordship’s methods when he should have 
got the woman where he wished her. 

I remained, I repeat, serenely confident that a signal tri- 
umph would presently crown his lordship’s subtly planned 
attack. And then at midweek I was rudely shocked to the 
suspicion that not all might be going well with his plan. I 
had not seen the pair for a day, and when they did appear 
for their tea I instantly detected a profound change in their 
mutual bearing. His lordship still jiooked at the woman, 
but the raillery of their past meetings had gone. Too plainly 
something momentous had occurred. Even the woman 
was serious. Had they fought to the last stand? Had she 
been too much for him? I mean to say was the Honorable 
George cooked? 

I now recalled that I had observed an almost similar 
change in the latter’s manner. His face wore a look of 
wildest gloom that might have been mitigated perhaps by 
a proper trimming of his beard, but even then it would 
have been remarked by those who knew him well. I 
divined, I repeat, that something momentous had now 
occurred and that the Honorable George was one not least 
affected by it. 

Rather a sleepless night I passed, wondering fearfully 
if after all his lordship had been unable to extricate 
the poor chap from this sordid entanglement. Had the 
creature held out for too much? Had she refused to 
compromise? Would there be one of those appalling legal 
things which our best families so often suffer, if the victim 
were to cut off home? 

Nor was my trepidation allayed by the cryptic remark 
of Mrs. Judson as I passed her at her tasks in the pantry 
that morning. 

“A prince in his palace not too good—that’s what I 
said!” 

She shot the thing at me with a manner suspiciously near 
to flippancy. I sternly demanded her meaning. 

“I mean what I mean,” she retorted, shutting her lips 
upon it in a definite way she has. Well enough I knew the 
import of her uncivil speech, but I resolved not to bandy 


words with her because in my posi tio 
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effect she has upon my temper at such times 


“She's being terrible careful about Aer associate 
she presently went on—with a most irritating effect of 
addressing only herself-—“ nothing at all but just dukes 
and earls and lords day in and day out!” 

Too often when the woman seems to wish it she con 
trives to get me in motion, as the American saying is. 

“And it is deeply to be regretted,” I replied with 
dignity, “that other persons must say less of themselves 
if put to it.” 

Well she knew what I meant 
clear warning she had more than once acces pted small 
gifts from the cattle persons, Hank and Buc ind had 
even been seen brazenly in public with them at a cinema 
palace, One with a more suspicious nature than mine 
might have guessed that she conducted herself thus for 
the specific purpose of enraging me, but Iam glad to say 
that no nature could be more free than mine from vulgar 
jealousy, and I spoke now from the mere wish that sh 
should more carefully guard her reputation. As before, 
she exhibited a surprising meekness under this rebuke 
though I uneasily wondered if there might not be guil 
beneath it. 

“Can I help it,”’ she asked, “if they like to show me 
attentions? I guess I'm a free woman.” She lifted her 
head to observe a glass she had polished. Her eyes were 
curiously lighted 
me. And invariably, moreover, she aroused all! that is 
evil in my nature against the two cattle persons, espe 
cially the Buck one, actually on another occasion pro 
fessing admiration for his wavy chestnut hair! I saw 
now that I could not trust myself to speak of the fellow 
I took up another matter. 

“That baby of yours is too horribly fat,”’ I said sud 
denly. I had long meant to put this to her. “It’s too 
fat. It eats too much!” 

To my amazement the creature was transformed into 
a vixen. 

“It—it! Too fat! You call my boy ‘it’ and say he’ 
toofat! Don’tyoudare! What doesacreature like you 
know of babies? Why, you wouldn't even know 

But the thing was too painful. Let her angry word 
be forgotten. Suffice to say, she permitted herself to 
cry out things that might have given grave offense to 
one less certain of himself than I. Rather chilled I adn 
I was by her frenzied outburst. I was shrewd enough to 
see instantly that anything in the nature of a criticism of 
her offspring must be led up to rather; perhaps couched 
in less direct phrases than I had chosen. Fearful I was that 
she would burst into another torrent of rage, but to my 
amazement she all at once smiled. 

“What a fool lam!” she exclaimed. “ Kidding me, were 
you? Trying to make me mad about the baby? Well, I'l) 
give you good. You did it. Yes, sir; I never would have 
thought you had a kidding streak in you, old glum face!” 

“Little you know me,” I retorted, and quickly withdrew, 
for I was then more embarrassed than ever; and besides 
there were other and graver matters forward to depress 
and occupy me. 

In my fitful sleep of the night before I had dreamed 
vividly that I saw the Honorable George being dragged, 
shackled, to the altar. I trust I am not superstitious, but 
the vision had remained with me in all its tormenting 
detail. A veiled woman had grimly awaited him as he 
struggled with his uniformed captors. I mean to say he 
was being hustled along by two constables. 

That day, let me now put down, was to be a day of the 
most fearful shocks that a man of rather sensitive nervous 
organism has ever been called upon to endure. There are 
now lines in my face that I make no doubt showed then for 
the first time 

And it was a day that dragged interminabl; so that | 
became fair off my head with the suspense of it, feeling th: 
at any moment the worst might happen. For hours I saw 


Despite my previous 





She had this way of emberrassing 


no one with whom I could consult. Once I was almost 
moved to call up Belknap-Jackson, so intolerable was 
menacing uncertainty; but this, I knew, bordered on hy 
teria and I restrained the impulse with an iron will 

But I wretchedly longed for a sight of Cousin Egbert or 
the Mixer, or even 
assure me that my 


of the Honorable George; some one to 
horrid dream of the night before had 
been a baseless fabric, as the saying is. The very absence 
of these people ind of his lordship was in itself ominous. 
Ne rvously | kept to a post at one ol my wir dows wheré 
I could survey the street. And here at midday I s 
my first shock. Terrific it was. His lordship had emerged 
from the chemist’s across the street 
as if to recall his next mission, then walked briskly off 
And this is what I had been stupefied to not He wa 
clean shaven The Brinstead side whiskers were gone! 


ustained 


He paused a moment, 
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Whiskers that had 

been worn in pre- “Yes, SoursDough’s 
cisely that fashion Right. That Eart 
by a tremendous Just Hates the 
line of the earls of Sight of Her’ 
Brinstead! And 
the tenth of his 
line had abandoned 
them. As well, I 
thought, could he 
have defaced the 
Brinstead arms. 

It was plain asa 
pillar box indeed. 
The woman had 
our family at her 
mercy, and she 
wo uld show no 
mercy. My heart 
sank as I pictured 
the Henorable 
George in her toils 
My dream had 
been prophetic 
Then I reflected 
that this very cir- 
cumstance of his 
lordship’s having 
pandered to her 
lawless whim about 
his beard would go 
to show he had not 
yet given up the 
fight. If the thing 
were hopeless | 
knew he would 
have seen her 
dashed— before he 
would have relinquished it. There plainly was still hope for 
poor George. Indeed his lordship might well have planned 
some splendid coup; this defacement would be a part of 
his strategy, suffered in anguish for his ultimate triumph. 
Quite cheered I became at this thought. I still seanned 
the street crowd for some one who could acquaint me with 
developments I must have missed. 

But then a moment later came the call by telephone of 
Belknap-Jackson. I answered it, though with little hope 
other than to hear more of his unending complaints about 
his lordship’s negligence. Startled instantly I was, how- 
ever, for his voice was stranger than I had known it evenin 
moments of his acutest distress. Hoarse it was and his 
words alarming but hardly intelligible. 

“Heard? . My God! Heard? . . Mar- 
riage! Marriage!’ But here he broke off into the most 
appalling aughter—the blood-curdling laughter of a chained 
patient in a madhouse. Hardly could I endure it and grate- 
ful | was when I heard the line close. Even when he 
attempted vocables he had sounded quite like an inferior 
record ona phonographic machine. But I had heard enough 
to leave me aghast. Beyond doubt now the very worst had 
come upon our family. His lordship’s tremendous sacrifice 
would have been all in vain. Marriage! The Honorable 
George was done for. Better had it been the typing girl, I 
bitterly reflected. Her father had at least been a curate! 

Thankful enough I now was for the luncheon-hour rush; 
I could distract myself from the appalling disaster. That 
day | took rather more than my accustomed charge of the 
serving. I chatted with our business chaps, recommending 
the joint in the highest terms; drawing corks; seeing that 
the relish was abundantly stocked at every table. I was 
striving to forget. 

Mrs. Judson alone persisted in reminding me of the 
impending scandal. “A prince in his palace,”’ she would 
maliciously murmur as I encountered her. I think she 
must have observed that I was bitter, for she at last spoke 
quite amiably of our morning’s dust-up. 

“You certainly got my goat,”’ she said in the quaint 
American fashion, “telling me little No-no was too 
fat. You had me going there for a minute, thinking you 
meant it!” 

The creature's name was Albert, yet she persisted in call- 
ing it “‘Ne-no” because the child itself would thus falsely 
declare its name upon being questioned, having in some 
strange manner gained this impression. It was another 
matter I meant to bring to her attention, but at this crisis 
i had no heart for it. 

My crowd left. I was again alone, to muse bitterly upon 
our plight. Still I scanned the street, hoping for a sight of 
Cousin Egbert, who, lt fancied, would be informed as to the 
wretched details. Instead, now, I saw the Honorable 
George. He walked on the opposite side of the thorough- 
fare, his manner of dejection precisely what I should have 
expected, Followed closely as usual he was by the Judson 
eur. A spirit of desperate mockery seized me. I called 
to Mra. Judson, who was gathering glasses from a table. 
I indicated the pair. 

“Mr. Barker,”’ I said, “is dogging his footsteps.” I 
mean to say | uttered the words in the most solemn 





manner. Little the woman 
knew that one may often be 
moved in the most distressing 
moments to a jest of thissort. 
She laughed heartily, being 
of quick discernment. And 
thus jauntily did I carry my 
knowledge of the lowering 
cloud. But I permitted my- 
self no further sallies of that 
sort. Istayed expectantly by 
the window, and I dare say 
my bearing would have de- 
ceived the most alert. I was 
steadily calm. The situation 
called precisely for that. 

The hours sped darkly and 
my fears mounted. In sheer 
desperation, at length, I had 
myself put through to 
Belknap-Jackson. To my 
astonishment he seemed quite 
revived, though in a state 
of feverish gayety. He fair 
bubbled: 

“ Just leaving this moment 
with his lordship to gather 
upsome friends. We meet at 
yourplace. Yes, yes—all the 
uncertainty is past. Better 
set up that largest table— 
rather a celebration.” 

Almost more confusing it 
was than his former message, 
which had been confined to 
calls upon his Maker and to 
maniac laughter. Was he, I 
wondered, merely making 
the best of it? Had he resolved to bea dead sportsman? A 
few moments later he discharged his lordship at my door 
and drove rapidly on—only a question of time it is when he 
will be had heavily for damages due to his reckless driving. 

His lordship bustled in with a cheerfulness that stag- 
gered me. He, too, was gay—almost debonair. A gar- 
denia was in his lapel. He was vogue to the last detail in a 
form-fitting gray morning suit that had all the style essen- 
tials. Almost it seemed as if three valets had been needed 
to groom him. He briskly rubbed his hands. 

“Biggest table—people. Tea, that sort of thing. Have 
a go of champagne, too, what, what! Beard off, much 
younger appearing? Of course, course! Trust women 
those matters. Tea cake, toast, crumpets, marmalade— 
things like that. Plenty champagne. Not happen every 
day, ha, ha!” 

To my acute distress he here thumbed me in the ribs 
and laughed again. Was he, too, I wondered, madly 
resolved to be a dead sportsman in the face of the unavoid- 
able? I sought to edge in a discreet word of condolence, for 
I knew that between us there 
need be no pretense. 

“IT know you did your best, 
sir,”’ I observed. “And I was 
never quite free of a fear that the 
woman would prove too many 
for us. I trust the Honorable 
George 54 

But I had said as much as he 
would let me. He interrupted 
me with his thumb again, and 
on his face was what in a lesser 
person I should unhesitatingly 
have called a leer. 

“You dog, you! Woman 
prove too many for us, what, 
what! Dare say you knew what 
to expect. Silly old George! 
Though how she could ever 
have fancied the juggins ——”’ 

I was about to remark that 
the creature had, of course, 
played her game from entirely 
sordid motives, and I should 
doubtless have ventured to ap- 
plaud the game spirit in which 
he was taking the blow. Butbe- 
fore I could shape my phrases 
on this delicate ground Mrs. 
Effie, the Senator and Cousin 
Egbert arrived. They some- 
what formally had the air of be- 
ing expected. Allof them rushed 
upon his lordship with an exces- 
sive manner. Apparently they 
were all to be dead sportsmen 
together. And then Mrs. Effie 
called me aside. 

“You can do me a favor,” she 
began. “About the wedding 
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breakfast and reception. Dear Kate’s place is so small. 
It wouldn’t do. There’ll be a crush, of course. I’ve had 
the loveliest idea for it—our own house. You know how 
delighted we’d be. The earl has been so charming and 
everything has turned out so splendidly. Oh, I'd love to 
do them this little parting kindness. Use your influence 
like a good fellow, won’t you, when the thing is suggested?” 

“Only too gladly,” I responded, sick at heart, and she 
returned to the group. Well I knew her motive: she was 
by way of getting even with the Belknap-Jacksons. As 
Cousin Egbert in his American fashion would put it, she 
was trying to pass them a bison. But I was willing enough 
she should house the dreadful affair. The more private the 
better, thought I. 

A moment later Belknap-Jackson’s car appeared at my 
door, now discharging the Klondike woman, effusively 
escorted by the Mixer and by Mrs. Belknap-Jackson. The 
latter at least, I had thought, would show more principle. 
But she had buckled atrociously, quite as had her husband, 
who had quickly, almost merrily, followed them. There 
was increased gayety as they seated themselves about the 
large table, a silly noise of pretended felicitation over a 
calamity that not even the tenth Earl of Brinstead had 
been able to avert. And then Belknap-Jackson beckoned 
me aside. 

“T want your help, old chap, in case it’s needed,” he 
began. 

“The wedding breakfast and reception?” I said quite 
cynically. 

“You've thought of it? Good! Her own place is far too 
small. Crowd of course. And it’s rather proper at our 
place, too, his lordship having been our house guest. You 
see? Use what influence you have. The affair will be 
rather widely commented on, even the New York papers, 
I dare say.” 

“Count upon me,” I answered blandly, even as I had 
promised Mrs. Effie. Disgusted I was. Let them maul 
each other about over the wretched honor. They could all 
be dead sportsmen if they chose, but I was now firmly 
resolved that for myself I should make not a bit of pretense 
The creature might trick poor George into a marriage, but 
I for one would not affect to regard it as other than a 
blight upon our house. I was just on the point of hoping 
that the victim himself might have cut off to unknown 
parts when | saw him enter. By the other members of the 
party he was hailed with cries of delight, though his own 
air was finely honest, being dejected in the extreme. He 
was dressed as regrettably as usual, this time in parts of 
two lounge suits. 

As he joined those at the table I constrained myself to 
serve the champagne. Senator Floud arose with a brim- 
ming glass. 

“My friends,”’ he began in his public-speaking manner, 
“let us remember that Red Gap’s lossis England’s gain—to 
the future Countess of Brinstead!”’ 

To my astonishment this appalling breach of good taste 
was received with the loudest applause, nor was his 
lordship the least clamorous of them. I mean to say the 
chap had as good 
as wished that his 
lordship would 
directly pop off. It 
was beyond me. I 
walked to the far- 
thest window and 
stood a long time 
gazing pensively 
out; I wished to be 
away from that 
false show. But 
they noticed my 
absence at length 
and called to me. 
Monstrously I was 
desired to drink to 
the happiness of the 
groom. I thought 
they were pressing 
me too far, but as 
they quite gabbled 
now with their tea 
and things I hoped 
to pass it off. The 
Senator, however, 
seemed to fasten 
me with his eye as 
he proposed the 
toast, “To the 
happy man!” 

“A body would 
think Billwas drink- 
ing to the judge,” 
remarked Cousin 
Egbert. 

“Eh?” I ex- 
claimed, startled to 
this outburst by his 
strange words. 
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“Good old George!” exclaimed his lordship. “Owe it all 
to the old juggins, what, what!” 

The Klondike person spoke. I heard her voice as a bell 
pealing through breakers at sea. I mean to say I was now 
fair dazed. 

“Not to old George,” said she. “To old Ruggles!” 

“To old Ruggles!” promptly cried the Senator, and they 
drank. 

Muddled indeed I was. Again in my eventful career I 
felt myself tremble; I knew not what I should say, my 
savoir-faire being quite gone. I had received a crumpler 
of some sort—but what sort? 

My sleeve was touched. I turned blindly as in a night- 
mare. The Hobbs cub who was my vestiaire was handing 
me our evening paper. I took it from him, staring—star- 
ing until my knees grew weak. Across the page in clarion 
type rang the unbelievable words: 

BRITISH PEER WINS AMERICAN BRIDE 


His Lorpsuip, TENTH EARL OF BRINSTEAD, TO WED ONE 
oF RED Gap’s Farr DAUGHTERS 


My hands so shook that in quick subterfuge I dropped 
the sheet, then stooped for it, trusting to control myself 
before I again raised my face. Mercifully the others were 
diverted by the journal. It was seized from me, passed 
from hand to hand, the in- 
credible words read aloud 
by each in turn. They 
jested of it! 

“Amazing chaps, your 
press men!’’ Thus the 
tenth Earl of Brinstead, 
while I pinched myself 
viciously to bring back my 
lost aplomb. “Speedy 
beggars, what, what! 
Never knew it myself till 
last night. She would and 
she wouldn't.” 

“T think you knew,” 

said the lady. Stricken : 
I was I noted that she eyed 
him rather strangely, quite 
as if she felt some decent 
respect for him. 

“Marriage is serious,” 
boomed the Mixer. 

“Don’t blame her, don’t 
blame her—swear I 
don’t!” returned his lord- 
ship. “Few days to think 
it over—quite right, quite 
right. Got to know their 
own minds, my word!”’ 

While their attention 
was thus mercifully di- 
verted from me my own 
world by painful degrees 
resumed its stability. I 
mean to say I am not the 
fainting sort, but if I were 
then I should have keeled 
over at my first sight of 
that journal. But now I 
merely recovered my glass 
of champagne and drained it. Rather pigged it a bit, I 
fancy. Badly needing a stimulant I was, to be sure. 

They now discussed details; the ceremony, that sort 
of thing. 

“Before a registrar quickest way,” said his lordship. 

“Nonsense! Church of course!” rumbled the Mixer 
very arbitrarily. 

“Quite so, then,” assented his lordship. ‘‘Get me the 
rector of the parish—a vicar, a curate, something of that 
sort.” 

“Then the breakfast and reception,” suggested Mrs. 
Effie with a meaning glance at me before she turned to the 
lady. “Of course, dearest, your own tiny nest would never 
hold your host of friends s 

“I’ve never noticed,” said the other quickly. “It’s 
always seemed big enough,” she added in pensive tones 
and with downcast eyes. 

““Oh, not large enough by half,” put in Belknap-Jackson. 
**Most charming little home nook, but worlds too small for 
all your well-wishers.” With a glance at me he narrowed 
his eyes in friendly calculation. “I’m somewhat puzzled 
myself. Suppose we see what the capable Ruggles has to 
suggest.” 

“Let Ruggles suggest something by all means,” cried 
Mrs. Effie. 

I mean to say they both quite thought they knew what 
I would suggest, but it was nothing of the sort. The situa- 
tion had entirely changed. Quite another sort of thing it 
was. Quickly I resolved to fling them both aside. I, too, 
would be a dead sportsman. 

“I was about to suggest,” I remarked, “that my place 
here is the only one at all suitable for the breakfast and 
reception. I can promise that the affair will go off smartly.” 


I Had Caught Her Eyes. 
They Brimmed With 
Understanding 
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The two had looked up with such radiant expectation at 
my opening words and were so plainly in a state at my 
conclusion that I dare say the future Countess of Brinstead 
at once knew what. She flashed them a look, then eyed me 
with a quick understanding. 

“Great!”’ she exclaimed in a hearty American manner. 
“Then that’s settled,” she continved briskly as both 
Belknap-Jackson and Mrs. Effie would have interposed. 
“ Ruggles shall do everything; take it off our shoulders 
ices, flowers, invitations.” 

“The invitation list will need great care, of course,” 
remarked Belknap-Jackson with a quite savage glance 
at me. 

“But you just called him the capable Ruggles,” insisted 
the fiancée. “‘ We shall leave it all to him. How many will 
you ask, Ruggles?”’ Her eyes flicked from mine to Belknap- 
Jackson. 

“Quite almost every one,” I answered firmly. 

“Fine,” she said. 

“Ripping,” said his lordship. 

“His lordship will, of course, wish a best man,” sug- 
gested Belknap-Jackson. “I should be only too glad oo 

“You're going to suggest Ruggles again,”’ cried the lady. 
“Just the man for it! You're quite right. Why, we owe it 
all to Ruggles, don’t we?” 





She here beamed upon his lordship. Belknap-Jackson 
wore an expression of the keenest disrelish. 

“Of course, course!”’ replied his lordship. ‘‘ Dashed good 
man, Ruggles. Owe it all to him, what, what!” 

I fancy in the cordial excitement of the moment he was 
quite sincere. As to her ladyship I am to this day unable 
to still a faint suspicion that she was having me on. True, 
she owed it all to me. But I hadn’t a bit meant it, and well 
she knew it. Subtle she was, I dare say, but bore me no 
malice, though she was not above setting Belknap-Jackson 
back a pace or two each time he had moved up, as | noted 
with satisfaction. 

A final toast was drunk and my guests drifted out. 
Belknap-Jackson again glared savagely at me as he went, 
but Mrs. Effie rather outglared him. Even I should hardly 
have cared to face her at that moment. 

And I was still in a high state of muddle. It was all 
beyond me. Had his lordship, I wondered, too seriously 
taken my careless words about American equality? Of 
course I had meant them to apply only to those stopping 
on in the States. 

Cousin Egbert lingered to the last, rather with a troubled 
air of wishing to consult me. When I at length came up 
with him he held the journal before me, indicating lines in 
the article 
years one of Red Gap’s social favorites.” 

“Read that there,” he commanded grimly. Then witha 
terrific earnestness I had never before remarked in him: 
“Say, listen here, I better go round right off and mix it up 
with that fresh guy. What's he hinting around at by that 
there word ‘relict’? Why,say,she was married to him 

I hastily corrected his preposterous interpretation of the 
word, much to his relief. 


“relict of an Alaskan capitalist, now for some 






I was still in my precious state of muddle. Mrs. Judso 


took occasion to flounce by me in her work of clearing u 
tal le 

“A prince in his palace,” she taunted 

I laughed in a lofty manner 

Why, you poor thing, I've known it all for some days 

I said 

“Well, I must say you're the deep one if you did — never 
" she returned, unable to r press a giance 
of admiration as she moved off 

I stood where she had left me, meditating profoundly 


letting on 


xx 


WO days later at high noon was solemnized the marri 

of his lordship to the woman whom, without a bit mea 
ing to, I had so curiously caused to enter his life ned 
was for myself so crowded with emotions that it returns i 
rather a jumble— patches of incidents; little floating clouds 
of memory, some meaningless, and one at least to be 
significant to my last day. 

The affair was had in our most nearly smart church. It 
was only a Methodist church, but I took pains to assure 
myself that a ceremony performed by its curate would be 
legal. I seem still to hear the organ strains of The Voice 
That Breathed Through Eden, as we neared the altar; also 
the Mixer’s rumbling whis 
per about a lost handker- 
chief which she apparently 
found herself needing at 
that moment 


The responses of 


bride 
and groom were unhesitat- 
ing, even firm. Her lady- 
ship, I thought, had never 
appeared to better advan 
tage than in the pearl-tinted 
lusterless going-away gown 
she had chosen Asalways, 
she had finely known what 
to put on her head. 
Senator Floud despite 
Belknap-Jackson's sugge 
tion of himself for the office, 
had been selected to give 
away the bride, as the say- 
He performed his 
function with dignity, 
though I recall being seized 
with horror when the mo 
mentcame; almost certain 
1 am he restrained himself 
with difficulty from making 
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ing is. 


a sort of a speech 

The Methodist Church 
was thronged. I had seen 
to that. I had told herlady 
hip that I should ask quite 
almost every one, and this 
I had done, squarely in the 
face of Belknap-Jackson’s 
pleading that discretion be 
used. For a great white 
light, asone might say, had 
now suffused me. I had 
seen that the moment was 
come when the warring factions of Red Gap should be 
reunited 4 Bismarck I felt myself indeed. That I acted 
ably was later to be seen. 

Even for the wedding breakfast, which occurred directly 
after the ceremony, I had shown myself a dictator in the 
matter of guests. Covers were laid in my room for seventy, 
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and among these were included not only the members of 
the North Side set and the entire Bohemian set, but many 
worthy persons not hitherto socially existent who yet had 
been friends or well-wishers of the bride 

lam persuaded to confess that | 
I was not above a snarky little wish to correct 
horizon of Belknap-Jackson; to make it more broadly 
accord, as I may say, with the spirit of American equalit 
for which their forefathers bled and died on the battlefield 
of Boston, New York and Vicksburg. 


1 a few of these insts es 


he social 


Not the least of my reward, then, was to see his eye 
brows more than once eloquently rise, as when the ca 
persons, Hank and Buck, appeared in suits of decent bla 
or when the driver chap, Pierce, entered with his quite 
obscure mother on his arm, or when arrived a few ther 


cattle and horse persons with whom the Honorable George 
had palled up during his process of going in for America 

This laxity I felt that the Earl of Brinstead and his bride 
’ 


could amply afford, while for myself I had roundly deter 
mined that Red Gap should thenceforth be without sets, I 
mean to say having frankly taken up America, I was at 
last resolved to do it whole-heart« dly If I could not take 


up the whole of it I would not take up a part. Quite instin« 
tively I had chosen the slogan of our chamber of con 
merce: “Don’t Knock— Boost; and Boost All Together.” 


tudely worded though it is, | had seen it to be sound in 


spirit, 


Continued on Page 25 
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Boosting Our Credit 


N JANUARY three million dollars of gold was shipped 

from Shanghai to San Francisco for the account of a 
New York bank. This, we believe, is the first movement of 
gold on any important scale from China to America, for 
London is China's international banker, and debts due in 
this country have heretofore been paid by drafts on the 
English capital. In the same week arrangements were 
announced for the shipment of French goid to New York, 
and the Russian Government established a credit of twenty- 
five million dotlars with Morgan and Company. 

For some time things of that sort have been occurring 
until nearly every important country has opened a bank 
account here, either by shipment of gold or by securing 
credit from syndicates of American banks. They are, of 
course, purchasing foodstuffs, army supplies, and so on, 
from us in large quantities and must have ready means of 
making payments. But in the past payments for such 
purchases would usually have been made by London draft, 
and the establishment of direct credits in this country on 
an extensive scale is an innovation. 

For three months last fall there was no big banking 
center outside of America in which a foreigner’s credit 
was immediately available. In London, Paris, Vienna, 
Rome, and so on, there were moratoriums, and in Berlin 
what amounted to the same thing, so far as concerned a 
foreign bill of exchange. One might have had any amount 
of money owing to him in any of those capitals and yet 
have been unable to collect a dollar. 

Renewal! of European moratoriums is improbable, but 
by no means impossible while the war lasts. No such 
unpleasant contingency attaches to a bank balance in this 
country. A credit in the United States looks mov» attrac- 
tive than ever before. European investment markets are 
still closed to foreign applicants and will no doubt remain 
so indefinitely. 

The New York investment market is restricted, but still 
the freest in the world. That also will eventually help 
Uncle Sam’s position as an international banker. 


Where to Find Trade 


( UR trade with South America suffered more propor- 

tionately last year than that of any other grand divi- 
sion of the globe. it decreased more than one-third, while 
our exports to Europe fell off only fifteen per cent. The 
explanation is found mostly, of course, in the poor general 
conditions down there throughout the year. There was 
depression before the war, and war brought rather acute 
demoralization. No amount of enthusiasm for trade 
expansion will bring trade with a customer who simply 
is not in a position to buy. Our sales to Canada decreased 
more than twenty per cent as compared with the year 
betore, for 1914 was a period of business reaction in the 
Dominion. 

lt is noteworthy, on the other hand, that the steadiest 
big trade we had during the year was with England and 
France. Physical obstacles in the shape of British cruisers 
prevented Germany from buying of us during the last five 
months of the year, so our exports to that country were cut 


about in half. But in spite of a big loss in cotton exports 
we sold England and France just about as much in 1914 as 
in 1913. There was a big difference in the items, of course, 
but the aggregates were nearly the same. The first place 
to look for foreign—or any other—trade is where the 
biggest buying capacity is. 


The Competing Jitney 


HE strange word “jitney” has become of quite poign- 

ant importance on the Pacific Coast. Some etymolo- 
gists hold that it is of Japanese origin; others that it is 
merely a slang term for a nickel, originating in sporting 
circles. It means an automobile—generally a low-priced 
five-passenger touring car—which operates over a fixed 
route in competition with the street cars, carrying pas- 
sengers for five cents a head. There are said to be over a 
thousand jitneys in Los Angeles alone, whose receipts 
average six to seven dollars a day. Traction people there 
place the loss in street railway revenue above a million 
dollars a year and naturally want the competition sup- 
pressed. In San Francisco jitneys are said to cost one 
trolley line over two hundred dollars a day. The bank- 
ruptcy of a weak line is attributed to jitney competition. 
Meanwhile, jitney owners have organized for mutual 
defense and from deep trenches defy the traction forces to 
bring on their forty-two centimeter guns. 

This is what often happens when a firmly established 
industry, with an immense capital investment, is assailed 
by an innovation. But the remarkable thing is that auto- 
mobiles should be able to compete with street cars at all. 
Only twenty years ago an automobile was a rare and 
expensive luxury. Now dependable cars are so cheap and 
can be operated at so low a cost that carrying four passen- 
gers at five cents a head, or twenty cents a load, over 
considerable distances is profitable—at least in Los 
Angeles, where there is fine pavement and open weather 
all the year round. The rule is that the newest thing grows 
fastest. Within a generation the newer electrical traction 
has developed much faster than the older steam traction, 
and gasoline traction faster still. 


A Dog With a Bad Name 


HREE years ago a Wall Street house promoted and 

floated a combination of farm-machinery makers. 
There were the usual encouraging statements as to the 
combination’s condition and outlook. That sort of thing 
being much in vogue then, the shares were readily taken by 
investors, both the preferred and common stock selling 
above par. Since then the combination has been sadly 
wabbling down to one misfortune after another, until 
recently it went into bankruptcy, the preferred stock 
selling at nine dollars a share and the common at one dol- 
lar and twelve cents. It was, of course, only a case of poor 
information, poor judgment and poor luck; yet these con- 
ditions must add somewhat to the number of persons 
scattered round the country who get black in the face 
when you say Wall Street to them. 


The Final Answer 


HIS great stir in Europe naturally provokes refer- 

ence to other big commotions. We find some observers 
comparing it with the French Revolution and hopefully 
expecting it to be accompanied by a like change in human 
institutions and the complexion of human thought. But 
the really comparable date seems to be 1815 rather than 
1789. No liberal aspirations and no questioning of old insti- 
tutions inspired this disturbance. The case is exactly the 
opposite. This is the overthrow of liberal thought and the 
vehement reaffirmation of the old order. It takes its 
sanction from Frederick the Great, not from Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The only authority which it questions is that 
of the newest, most free and humane ideas. Everything 
uplooking in Europe it has clouted over the head. 

On the surface 1815 is the comparable date, and this 
is revolution downward, with social progress set back for 
another twenty years, as it was then. Effective revolution 
usually begins with a square meal. The poverty of Europe 
after this war will be a handicap to free thought and 
action. 

But certainly a century hasn't gone for nothing—espe- 
cially that century which has seen by far the greatest 
progress in democracy; at least the habit of asking social 
questions has become pretty thoroughly ingrained. After 
it is over people will question this war as they have never 
questioned any other. To the main question—why it hap- 
pened at all—they may find an answer that will perma- 
nently change Europe's political relations. 


After the War 


REAT BRITAIN, Russia, France and Austria- 
Hungary, it may be recalled, were in an acutely dis- 
turbed state last July. In Great Britain civil war was 
openly threatened. Ulster volunteers were training and 
cheering for it. In Russia strike riots had assumed such 
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proportions that impartial observers on the ground have 
said another attempt at revolution impended. Austria’s 
irritation over anti-Austrian agita.ion hatched in Servia 
was extreme, precisely because the empire’s internal dis- 
cords were extreme. In France there had been several 
changes of ministry and the political temper was decidedly 
stormy. 

War simply has blanketed all these domestic disorders. 
The Home Rule business was immediately shelved. 
Instead of indulging in a general strike and attacking the 
police Petrograd and Moscow workmen have flocked to 
the colors. Ever. in Austria-Hungary there was at least 
an appearance of unity. Political factions in France have 
promptly coalesced. But the war has not settled, nor mate- 
rially mitigated, any of these differences. The Ulster trouble 
will pop out of its box the day after the conflict stops. 
Unless the Russian Government has experienced a per- 
manent change of heart, which we consider doubtful, 
troubles of the Russian workman and peasant will be 
aggravated rather than alleviated by the war. There is 
some evidence even now of deeper bitterness in Austria- 
Hungary. French factions will have not only their old 
questions but new ones to quarrel over. Probably all the 
old difficulties will be on hand and some fresh ones; and 
the war will have settled nothing that is of real moment 
to the people of Europe. 


Saving Goose Eggs 


E WERE talking the other evening with a pair of the 

most ingenious and persistent savers we have ever 
known. Of saving they have made both a science and an 
art. It would appear that hardly anything is beyond their 
reach in that line. 

There was the matter, for example, of the wife’s fur coat. 
The husband began preparing for it a year ago by rigidly 
cutting out cigars and cabs. Sticking heroically to pipes 
and street cars, he had nearly two-thirds of the necessary 
sum when he bought the coat, before Christmas—a beauti- 
ful garment and a great bargain, too, costing only two 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

The dinner had been ample and excellent. “And what 
do you think the meat course cost?”’ asked the wife, abrim 
with culinary pride. We were unable to guess. “Just 
twenty-six cents!’’ she announced triumphantly, which 
really, with fresh memories of its toothsomeness, quite 
astonished us. With a couple of dollars she can set forth 
a meal for six people that no one would begrudge fifteen 
dollars for downtown. 

A tangible result of her economy is the loveliest writing 
desk, made out of an old spinet, which cost only a hundred 
and ten dollars—the nearly new article that it supplanted, 
and which had never been anything but a writing desk, 
being stored in the attic. 

They are now planning a vacation at the seashore and 
will certainly accomplish it in good style. I am confident 
that couple could save a steam yacht if they really set out 
to do it. 

“And next year,” said the husband firmly, “I am going 
to begin saving some money ’”’—that being the only article 
they have been utterly unable to save. 

There are some hundreds of thousands of couples in this 
country whose household accounts disclose numerous 
shifts and economies that would make any miser’s mouth 
water, but whose bank accounts are a sorry succession of 
goose eggs. 


U. S., Incorporated 


ROBABLY three-fifths or more of the property in the 

United States is held by corporations. The internal 
revenue collector’s reports show over three hundred thou- 
sand corporations with sixty-four billion dollars capital 
stock and thirty-seven billion dollars bonded and other 
indebtedness—a total of a hundred and one billions. 
Probably this exceeds the value of property owned by the 
corporations, for the total wealth of the country is com- 
monly reckoned round a hundred and fifty billions and 
there is forty billions of farm property, hardly any of 
which is incorporated. A little less than a quarter of the 
total capitalization is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. On other exchanges, excluding duplications, 
probably ten per cent more is listed, so that a share of 
ownership of perhaps a fifth of the total wealth of the 
country is as open to purchase as a paper of pins or a yard 
of calico. 

It is all, so to speak, on the table, so that anyone who 
likes—and has the price—may take his pick of it with 
hardly more bother or formality than attends buying a 
lead pencii. Making due allowance for probable duplica- 
tions and overcapitalization among the reporting corpo- 
rations, it still appears that the amount of individually 
owned property in the country, aside from real estate, is 
quite negligible, and corporations own an immense amount 
of real estate. Ownership of a share in some one thing, or 
in various things, along with many other owners is the rule. 
Outside of real estate, for a man to own the whole of any- 
thing beyond the coat on his beck is the exception. 








AS it not De Musset who said me- 

diocre people always imagined that 

works of art were produced with 
ease because they themselves never, under 
any circumstances, did anything which was 
not easy for them? The common idea that the author of 
a short story is seized with an inspiration and writes it out 
at onesitting, scattering the pages about him, isa figment of 
the fancy. Some one asked Sterne how he composed a 
book, and he said he wrote the first sentence and trusted 
the Lord for the second. 

It is true that the only directions one of the greatest 
painters left behind him for the production of a master- 
piece were to do it in a hurry and put on lots of varnish. 

All this is the laughter of genius, however. The short 
story, like any work of art, is produced only by painstaking 
labor and according to certain structural rules. The laws 
that apply to mechanics and architecture are no more cer- 
tain or established than those that apply to the construction 
of the short story. These rules have been known for 
hundreds of years. 

Aristotle laid down precisely how the short story ought 
to be built up. He was dealing with the structure of the 
drama, but what he had to say about the play applies 
equally to the short story. The highest type of short story 
will be found to follow precisely the rules laid down in the 
Poetics. 

It may be suggested that men who never heard of these 
rules have produced excellent short stories; but it must be 
remembered that the men who have done this have divined 
the rules—that is to say, they knew instinctively how the 
thing ought to be done. And when they had finished, 
their story, if excellent, followed the rules assembled in the 
Poetics. 

Though libraries of books have been written on the sub- 
ject, all that is known concerning the proper structure of 
the short story may be given in a small space—the Poetics 
of Aristotle, Maupassant’s Essay on the Novel, a few 
paragraphs from Poe, one or two suggestions from Mat- 
thew Arnold, and asingle rule from Walter Pater. Outside 
of these there is nothing to be learned on the subject. 


FELUVY 


The Plot and the Problem 


N THE first place the short story must have a plot, just 

as the great Greek said a play should have a plot; and it 
must be put together, like the plan of the architect for a 
house, before the story is begun. It is the first thing to do 
in building a short story, because the story must be a 
unity; it must be a complete thing. In spite of the ideas 
one gets from innumerable stories, the possible plots are 
limited. 

The Greeks, who knew how works of art ought to be 
produced, laid down the formulas for all possible plots. 
The length of the plot should be sufficient for the sequence 
of events to admit of a change from bad fortune to good, 
or from good fortune te bad; and it ought not to be of 
greater length than can be easily carried in the memory 
and comprehended in one sitting. 

The problem, or mystery, story should have a plot that 
is mathematically accurate. He who undertakes to write 
a problem, or mystery, story, before he begins ought to 
be able to construct a plot as clearly defined as a geomet- 
rical figure. If one can imagine a complicated geometrical 
figure made up of a great number of fine lines, he will 
realize the requirements of such a plot. Every word in the 
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story makes one of those lines; it is useful at the point 
where it is drawn and also helps to make the complete figure 

It is not too much to say that, before the writer begins 
such a story, he ought to be able to make a geometrical 
diagram of it which would show the proper proportions, 
just as an architect is able to make a diagram of the house 
he proposes to build, or the artist is able to make a drawing 
of the picture he proposes to paint. It is fatal to begin 
before that is done. 

No architect would dream of undertaking to build a 
house until he had made definite, specific plans for its 
construction; nor must any man undertake to write a 
story until he has made such a plan for it. That is the first 
essential. 

In order to be of universal interest to the reader, the plot 
of the story, as the Greeks pointed out, must contain a 
surprise. It must be something to unravel. It must give 
the mind a problem. It must move from one incident or 
event to another, the reader being interested in each of 
these movements, until the whole conception of the story 
is before him. And as one thing happens after another in 
life and we do not realize the scope of an event as it begins 
to arrive, so, in the construction of the story, the reader 
must be led from one step to another; and these steps 
must be in proper sequence. 

For the purpose of developing the situation, after con- 
structing a plot that is mathematically correct in propor- 
tion, the author must select characters and incidents. The 
plot is wholly an arbitrary thing; he must make it a com 
plete unity, though in life nothing is complete. Having 
made the plot, he may take characters from life if he likes, 
or he may modify them; but if he would have the best 
result he must take the incidents from life 
Greek said: 

“Since the objects of imitation are men in aciion, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type—for 
moral character mainly answers to these divisions, good 
ness and badness being the distinguishing marks of moral 
differences—it follows that we must represent men either 
as better than in real life or as worse, or as they are. It is 
the same in painting. Polygnotus depicted men as nobier 
than they are, Pauson as less noble; Dionysius drew them 
true to life. om 

“Homer, for example, makes men better than they are; 
Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon, the Thasiar 
of parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, 
worse than they are.” 

The short story is a work of art. It is not a segment of 
human experience. It is a finished product of a certain 
sort of skilled laborer, and it must be constructed according 
to established rules. As the Greek pointed out in his essay, 
the structure of all plots falls naturally into two divisions 
the complication or building up, and the unraveling or 
dénouement. By complication he meant, and we mean, all 
that extends from the beginning to the action and the part 
which marks the turning point of good or bad fortune 
The unraveling is that which extends from the beginning 
of the change to the end. 

Many poets, the Greeks said, tied the knot well, but 
unraveled it unskil/fully. Both arts, they 
insisted, should be mastered. They advised one to make a 
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sary or inevitable way, as they happen in life. And for thi 
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same time, they follow as cause and 
effect. The tragic wonder will then be 
greater than if they happehed of them- 
selves or by accident; for even coinci- 
dences are most striking when they have 
an air of design. We may instance the 
statue of Mitys, at Argos, which fell on 
his murderer while he was a spectator at 
a festival and killed him. Such events 
seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these 
principles are necessarily the best.” 

This construction is strikingly exem- 
plified by Poe in The Fall of the House 
of Usher: and it is for this reason that 
even the most unskilled writers begin 
their stories of the supernatural with 
deserted houses; dank, lonely lagoons; 
storms, and the like. 

A well-constructed plot should be 
single im its issue. It should present 
one moving event in its complete unity. 
It should be so constructed that it un- 
folds itself or builds itself up by a natural 
and orderly moving of events. Every 
event should follow the preceding one in 
inevitable sequence, and the explanation 
should appear suddenly. 

The element of surprise must come 
swiftly at the end. When the story is 
ended the reader will not wait for expla- 
nations. Everything he must know or 
ought to know should be given to him 
before the explanation. The complica- 
tions must be cleared in a few words. 
it is here that most mystery stories fail. 
The reader is interested in the first half 
of a story, but when the other half is 
devoted to explanations of the mystery, 
which he already understands, he will 
not read it 

Hence the plot for the mystery, problem or detective 
story must now be constructed better than it used to be. 
Even Poe's long explanations, as in The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, are no longer tolerated. After the reader 
discovers who the criminal agent was he does not wish to 
read the long explanations. 

The important thing in the structure of stories now is to 
get every explanation of every character before the reader 
in advance of the revelation of the mystery, and to 
uncover the mystery, with a rush, at the end. This is 
manifestly more difficult than the old-fashioned method; 
but the reader demands it and the writer must do it. 

In this respect he can no longer follow Poe, Gaboriau, 
Doyle, and their like. An illustration of this new method is 
in one or two mild little stories by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Marjorie Daw, and Our Neighbors at Ponkapog; for in 
those stories, when the mystery is revealed, no explanation 
follows 

in short, if the mystery depends on the identity of 
a criminal agent the story must end immediately after 
the reader discovers the criminal agent. Whatever the 
mystery may be, the moment it is made known to the 
reader the story ends at once. Therefore the first requisite 
of such a story is that everything necessary for the reader 
to know must precede this discovery. 


“The Greek Feil. 


What Writers Should Strive For 


THE vital factor in the structure of a plot is to make it 

complete in itself. Events must speak for themselves, 
They must require no outside explanation. The thing 
should be a piece of mechanism so perfect that, by virtue 
of its own structure, it folds and unfolds itself, following the 
law of mechanics 

Now it will be seen that the structure of a plot is an 
extremely difficult piece of work, and not apt to be success- 
fully done by any but skilled workmen. For this reason 
the Greek said that a poet was primarily a maker of plots; 
and the short-story writer of to-day——-notwithstanding all 
pretensions to the contrary —is primarily a maker of plots. 

This is what editors mean when they say they are look- 
ing for “a story"’--“stuff that has a story in it’; for if 
there is no story—-that is to say, no plot—no amount of 
skill and workmanship will avail. However, when the plot 
is finished one has not yet produced a short story. 

He has now only a diagram, a plan or specification. He 
must build this up with characters, properly assembled 
incidents, appropriate dialogue, and such description as is 
necessary to make events visible. 

It must be remembered that the story-teller is not relat- 
ing what has happened; he is relating what may happen. 
He is not reproducing life; he is using life for the purpose 
of producing art. And after he assembles all his elements 
from life he may undertake something better than Nature 
produces. 

This is what Walter Pater meant when he said: “For, 
just in proportion as the writer’s aim, consciously or 
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unconsciously, comes to be the transcribing, not of the 
world, not of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he becomes 
an artist, his work fine art.” 

That is to say, by using these elements a writer may pro- 
duce something nobler than Nature has been able to pro- 
duce; and he, therefore, becomes an inspiration to the 
race—a thing he cannot become if he merely reproduces 
life as it is. We do not help men on by following the army 
of humanity and dissecting the dead, but by drumming 
in front. 

As to the characters, one may make men—the Greek 
said—as they are, or better or worse; but when it comes to 
dialogue that must always be what Stevenson calls sus- 
tained. There never was any continuous natural dialogue 
that would answer the purpose, as there were never any 
continuous natural incidents that would do, unless sub- 
jected to a discriminating selection. Dialogue must be 
constructed so that it unfolds and discloses some essential 
intent in the story. There must be no word of it that does 
not run along like a line in a geometrical figure, making a 
part of the complete design. 

The incidents must be assembled from life. They must 
be precisely as they occur in life. One cannot use any 
fabulous incident. He may use a fabulous design, but he 
must fill it in with natural incident. One may build any 
kind of house he likes, but he must build it of material 
that is real. He must get his stone from the field and his 
wood from the forest. There must be no incident that does 
not serve to elaborate and establish the motif of the story. 

Walter Pater laid down one rule that ought to be 
branded into the hand of everybody. He did not originate 
it—like everything else, it was known to Aristotle; but 
Pater formulated it so that it remains in the memory: 

“All art does but consist in the removal of surplusage.”’ 

This is what Poe meant when he said that a writer who, 
in the beginning of his story, put in a word or sentence 
which did not have a direct and essential bearing on the 
ultimate end of the story, had already failed. There must 
be no word of description, explanation or dialogue that is 
not as essential to the whole structure of the story as every 
link is essential to the whole structure of a chain. It is by 
this elimination that one produces a work of art. 

“The artist,” says Schiller, “may be known rather by 
what he omits.”” Schiller did not invent that rule. He got 
it from the Greeks. 

It is surplusage, as Pater insisted, that the man of true 
literary sense should dread. ‘For, in truth, all art does 
but consist in the removal of surplusage, from the last 
finish of the gem engraver, blowing away the last particle 
of invisible dust, back to the earliest divination of the 
finished work-to-be, lying somewhere, according to Michel- 
angelo’s fancy, in the rough-hewn block of stone.” 

When it comes to the style in which the story is to be 
done, that will depend on the character of it; but “per- 
fection of style,” the Greek said, “‘is to be clear without 
being mean.” It is to be “simple and noble,”’ as Matthew 
Arnold used to repeat in his lectures. It is to avoid all 
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useless ornamentation. 
It is to give the picture 
with clearness, simplicity 
and force. Homerandthe 
King James translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures 
are the great examples of 
how to be simple, virile 
and noble. 

Some one will say, 
however, that to con- 
struct a short story by all 
these rules is to reduce it 
to the working carpentry 

of the bench. Is there no such thing, then, as inspiration? 
When one begins to build his story there is no such thing. 
Before he begins to build, it is the thing we call inspiration 
that gives him the story itself. The getting of the idea for 
the story—that is the business of inspiration; and unless 
one has this sense of romance—the story-teller’s instinct 
he will never get inspiration. It seems to be something with 
which one must be born. Everything else he can acquire, 
but not this; and if he has this, and proper industry, he 
can attain, if he likes, to the highest art. 

Flaubert told Maupassant: “‘Talent—to quote the say- 
ing of Buffon—is nothing but long patience. Go and work!”’ 
This was known before Buffon’s time, but he made an 
epigram of it for Carlyle to steal. 

Given a story-teller’s sense, everything else—even orig- 
inality—can be acquired. Flaubert told Maupassant how 
to be original: 

“Everything which one desires to express must be looked 
at with sufficient attention, and during a sufficiently long 
time, to discover in it some aspect which no one has as yet 
seen or described. In everything there is still some spot 
unexplored, because we are accustomed only to use our 
eyes with the recollection of what others before us have 
thought on thesubject which wecontemplate. Thesmallest 
object contains something unknown. Find it. To describe 
a fire that flames, and a tree on a plain, look, keep looking, 
at that flame and that tree until in your eyes they have lost 
all resemblance to any other tree or any other fire. 

“This is the way to become original.” 

“Having, besides, laid down this truth, that there are 
not in the whole world two grains of sand, two specks, two 
hands or two noses exactly alike,”” Maupassant said, “he 
compelled me to describe in a few phrases a being or an 
object in such a manner as clearly to particularize it, and 
to distinguish it from all the other beings or all the other 
objects of the same race or the same species.” 


The Age of the Short Story 


™ HEN you pass,” he used tosay, “a grocer seated at his 

shop door, a janitor smoking his pipe, astand of hack- 
ney coaches, show me that grocer and that janitor—their 
attitude, their whole physical appearance—embracing like- 
wise, as indicated by the skillfulness of the picture, their 
whole moral nature; so that I cannot confound them with 
any other grocer or any other janitor. Make me see, in one 
word, that a certain cab horse does not resemble the fifty 
others that follow or precede it.” 

This is the great age of the short story. It is to the 
American people to-day what the drama was to the Greeks. 
We seek the same elements of interest in it, and we should 
reach the whole people with it as the Greeks undertook to 
reach the whole people with their tragedies. We must, 
therefore, combine those elements of interest that the 
Greeks found to be universal. If we would interest every- 
body in our publications, as they undertook to interest 
everybody in their open forums, we must give them a work 
of art following strictly the rules they pointed out. 

It is only with a work of art one can appeal to the whole 
people; to the one of highest culture as well as to the one 
of dullest intelligence. If we would reach alike the man of 
refinement in his club and the cab driver waiting for him 
outside, we must combine in the story the elements that 
commonly appeal to the human mind; end we must 
combine them so as to produce a work of art. 

We must have a plot that is a complete unity to do this, 
complicating itself by an inevitable sequence of events, 
unraveling by a like sequence, and containing a surprise at 
the end of it. 

We must work it out with characters agreeable to its 
intent; with sustained dialogue; with incidents assembled 
from life, and such descriptions as will make it a succession 
of vivid pictures. And we must do all this without a single 
line or word or idea or suggestion that is not organically 
essential to the whole design. 

Works of the finest art, however, can never be produced 
unless the whole people of a state are moved to appreciation 
of the thing at which the workman labors. There is some 
great creative virtue in public feeling. The Elgin Marbles 
were not cut simply for the academies. It was when the 
statue and the drama were for the whole people that they 
attained the excellence that we admire. 

If the short story reaches a perfection of art it will be 
when everybody is, brought to an interest in it. It will be 
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by the labor of men who publish for the whole people. 
Those of a narrow clan who publish for themselves travel 
in a circle, cluttered with mannerisms. 

The club, the salon and the academy inbreed and cor- 
rupt themselves. Only the waters of the ocean cannot be 
infected. The great things of life are uninclosed and avail- 
able to everybody. On the mountains do the immortals 
dwell, Homer tells us; and Seneca says: The gods are naked 
and in the open! 

The following story illustrates some of the leading prin- 
ciples laid down in the preceding paragraphs. 

1—Its central, germinal incident is based on an extraor- 
dinary conception of justice established in the law of this 
country. 

2—Only the plot or vehicle for the story is fictitious. 
Every incident in it is from life, and stamped as true by the 
fiction-removing machinery of the court. 

3— Everything the reader should know is given in advance 
of the surprise; and the story ends with the explanation. 


THE MAN IN THE 
GREEN HAT 


LAS, monsieur, in spite of our fine courtesies, the con- 
ception of justice by one race must always seem 
outlandish to another!” 

It was on the terrace of the English Minister's villa at 
Cannes. The members of the little party were in conver- 
sation over their tobacco—the Englishman, with his brier- 
root pipe; the American Justice, with a Havana cigar; and 
the aged Italian, with his cigarette. The last was spez g. 

He was a very old man, but he gave one the impres- 
sion of incredible, preposterous age. He was bald; he 
had neither eyebrows nor eyelashes. A wiry mustache, yel- 
low with nicotine, alone remained. Great wrinkles lay 
below the eyes and along the jaw, under a skin stretched 
like parchment over the bony protuberances of the face. 

These things established the 
aspect of old age; but it was the 
man’s expression and manner 









that gave one the sense of incal- 
culable antiquity. The eyes 
eemed to look out from a win- 
dow, where the man behind them 
had sat watching the human race 
from the beginning. And his 
manners had the completeness 
of one whose experience of life is 
comprehensive and finished. 

“Ttseems strange to you, mon- 
sieur’’—he was addressing the 
American Justice—‘“‘that we 
should put our prisoners into an 
iron cage, as beasts are exhibited 
in a circus. You are shocked at 
that. It strikes you as the cru- 
dity of a race not quite civilized. 

“You inquire about it with 
perfect courtesy; but, monsieur, 
you inquire as one inquires about 
a custom that his sense of justice 
rejects.” 

He paused. 

‘Your pardon, monsieur; but 
there are some conceptions of 
justice in the law of your admi- 
rable country that seem equally 
strange to me.” 

The men about the Marquis 
on the exquisite terrace, looking 
down over Cannes into the are 
of the sea, felt that the great age 
of this man gave him a right of 
frankness, a privilege of direct 
expression, they could not resent. 
Somehow, at the extremity of 
life he seemed beyond pretenses; 
and he had the right to omit the 
digressions by which younger 
men are accustomed to approach 
the truth. 

“What is this strange thing in 
our law, Marquis?” said the 
American. 

The old man made a vague 
gesture, as one who puts away 
an inquiry until the answer 
appears. 

“Many years ago,” he contin- 
ued, “I read a story about the 
red Indians by your author, 
Cooper. It was named The Oak 
Openings, and was included, I 
think, in a volume entitled 
Stories of the Prairie. I believe 
I have the names quite right, 
since the author impressed me 
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as an inferior coiner with an abundance of gold about 
him. In the story Corporal Flint was captured by the 
Indians under the leadership of Bough of Oak, a cruel and 
bloodthirsty savage. 

“This hideous beast determined to put his prisoner to 
the torture of the saplings, a banbarity rivaling the cruci- 
fixion of the Romans. Two small trees standing near eact 
other were selected, the tops lopped off and the branches 
removed; they were bent and the tops were lashed 
together. One of the victim's wrists was bound to the top 
of each of the young trees; then the saplings were released 
and the victim, his arms wrenched and dislocated, hung 
suspended in excruciating agony, like a man nailed to a 
cross, 

“It was fearful torture. The strain on the limbs was 
hideous, yet the victim might live for days. Nothing 
short of crucifixion—that beauty of the Roman law—ever 
equaled it.” 

He paused and flicked the ashes from his cigarette. 

“Corporal Flint, who seemed to have a knowledge of the 
Indian character, had endeavored so to anger the Indians by 
taunt and invective that some brave would put an arrow 
into his heart, or dash his brains out with a stone ax. 

“In this he failed. Bough of Oak controlled his braves 
and Corporal Flint was lashed to the saplings. But, as 
the trees sprang apart, wrenching the man’s arms out of 
their sockets, a friendly Indian, Pigeonwing, concealed in 
a neighboring thicket, unable to rescue his friend and 
wishing to save him from the long hours of awful torture, 
shot Corporal Flint through the forehead. 

“Now,” continued the Marquis, “if there was no ques- 
tion about these facts, and Bough of Oak stood for triai 
before any civilized tribunal on this earth, do you think 


the laws of any country would acquit him of the murder of 


Corporal Flint?” 

The whole company laughed. 

“LT amentirely serious,” continued the Marquis. “What do 
you think? There are t} ree great nations represented here.”” 





“On an Afternoon of Summer, This Man, Alone and Feartess, Followed a Violator 
of the Law and Arrested Him" 









The exigencies of war,” said the Eng M ‘ 
ms gt i t late a Darbar irom a crime 

‘But let us assume,” replied the Marquis, “that no stat 
of war existed; that it was a time ol peace that ¢ 
Flint was innocent of wrong; and that Bough of Oak was 
acting entirely from a depraved instinct be 
In other words, suppose this thing had occurred ye lay 


in one of the Middle States of the American Rep 
The American felt that this question was dire 


marily to himself He put down his cigar and : ted 
the English Minister | y a gesture 
“ Your great jurist, Sir James Stephen,” he bes 
y reminds us that the criminal law is a machine so 





and dangerous that we can use it ¥Y WIth every 












Sa y Gevice attached 

‘And so, Marquis,” he continued, to the Italian, “the 
administration of the criminal law in our country ma 
seem to you subject to delays and indirections that ar 
not justified. These abuses could be generally corrected 
by an intelligent presiding judge; but t, they a 
incidental to a fair and full invest gation of the charg 
against the prisoner. I think, however, that our oncep 
tio! of | istice does not differ from that of other 1 atior 

Theold Marquis shrugged his shoulders at the d gre yn 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “I do not refer to the 
mere administration of the criminal law in your country; 
though, monsieur, we have been interested in observing its 
peculiarities in such notable examples as the Thaw trials 
in New York, and the Anarchist cases j Ut wo some 
years ago. I believe the judge in the latter trial gave about 
one hundred instructions on the subject of reasonable 
doubt quite 1 telligible, I dare say, tO an American j ir) 
but, I must confess, somewhat beyond me i heir meta- 
;hysical refinements. 


“TI should understand reasonable doubt if I were unin 

tructed, but I do not think I could explain it. I sheuld 
ing it, somewhat as Saint Augustine was wit 

certain doctrine of the Church when he said I do not 

know if you ask me; but if you 
do not ask me I know very we 

He paused and ble watiny Tring 
of smoke out oyer the terrace 
toward the sea 

“There was a certain poet 
justice finally in that case,’’ he 
added. 

“The prisoners were proper! 
convicted of the Hayn arket 
murders,’’ said the Amerik 
Justice. 

“Ah, no doubt,” returned the 
Marquis; “but I was not think- 
ing of that. Following a custor 
of your courts, 1 believe, the 
judge at the end of the trial put 
the formal inquiry as to whether 
the prisoners had anything to 
say. Whereupon they rose and 
addressed him for six « ay } 

He bowed. 

“After that, monsieur, I am 


glad to add, they were all ver 





properly hanged, 

‘But, monsieur, permit me to 
return to my question: Do you 
think any intelligent tribunal on 
thisearth would acquit Bough of 
Oak of the murder of Corporal 
Flint under the conditions | have 


Indl ited ‘a 
No,” said the American, ‘ It 
would be a cold-blooded mur 


der; and in the end the creatur 
would be executed.” 

The old Marq is turned id 
denly in his chair. 

“Yes,” he said, “in a Co 
nental court, it is certai: 
America, monsieur, under 3 


law, founded on th 





common law of Englar 
‘I am sure we should } 
hin ,”’ replied the America 
“Monsieur,” cried th ld 
Marquis, “you have r pl 





It seemed t the | e g ’ 
on the terrace t ‘ 
the Marquis, were it 
that re He had , 
( 2 about ! h tl t iM 
0 O} inde 
ize ( e} ri j I} 
Minister had point 
‘ he only elemen i ite ol 
ir--w h could di gu 
the case fron pl in pre editat 


murder in its highest degree 
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ARN Blas a 


| have these two words in Italian 


| believe. 


| that statement; 


_ | word; 


| true there are exceptions to it. 
| instances he may testify as to what he has 


| of way. 


carri 
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They looked to him for an explanation; 
but it did not immediately arrive. 
The Marquis noticed it and offered a 
word of apology. 
“Presently—presently,” he said. “We 
—Sperate! 


and Aspetate! Monsieur.” 

He turned to the American: 

“You do not know our language, I 
Suppose I should suddenly call 
out one of these words and afterward it 


| should prove that a life hung on your being 


able to say which word it was I uttered. 
Do you think, monsieur, you could be 
certain? 

“No, monsieur; and so courts are wise 
to require a full explanation of every ex- 
traordinary fact. George Goykovich, an 
Austrian, having no knowledge of the ital- 
ian language, swore in the court of an 
American state that he heard a prisoner 
use the Italian word Sperate! and that he 
could not be mistaken. 

“I would not believe him, monsieur, on 
but he explained that he 
was a coal miner, that the mines were 
worked by Italians, and that this word was 
called out when the coal was about to be 
shot down with powder. 

“Ah, monsieur, the explanation is com- 
plete. George Goykovich must know this 
it was a danger signal. I would 
believe now his extraordinary statement.’ 

The Marquis stopped a moment and 


| | lighted another cigarette. 


“Pardon me if I seem to proceed ob- 
liquely. The incident is related to the case 
I approach; and it makes clear, monsieur, 
why the courts of France, for example, 
permit every variety of explanation in a 
criminal trial, while your country and the 


| great English nation limit explanations. 


“You do not permit hearsay evidence to 
save a man’s life; with a fine distinction you 
permit it to save only his character!” 

“The rule,”’ replied the American Jus- 


| | tice, “everywhere among English-speaking 
| people is that the best evidence of which 
| the subject is capable shall be produced. 


We permit a witness to testify only to what 
he actually knows. That is the rule. It is 
In some 


heard.” 
“Ah, yes,” replied the Marquis; “you 


| will not permit such evidence to take away 


a man’s horse, but you will permit it to 
take away a woman’s reputation! I shall 


| never be able to understand these delicate 
| refinements of the English law!” 


“But, Marquis,” suggested the Minister, 
“reputation is precisely that what the 
neighborhood says about one.’ 

“Pardon, monsieur,” returned the Mar- 
quis. “I do not criticize your customs. 
They are doubtless excellent in every variety 
I deplore only my inability to com- 
prehend them. Forexample, monsieur, why 
should you hold a citizen responsible in all 
other cases only for what he does, but in the 
case of his own character turn about and 
try him for what people say he does? 

“Thus, monsieur, as I understand it, the 
men of an English village could not take 
away my pig by oy proving that every- 
body said | it was stolen; but they could 
brand me as a liar by merely proving what 
the villagers said! It seems incredible that 
men should put such value on a pig.” 

The English Minister laughed. 

“Tt is not entirely a question of values, 
Marquis.” 

“IT beg you to pardon me, monsieur,”’ the 
Italian went on. “Doubtless, on this sub- 
ject I do nothing more than reveal an 
— ence lamentably inefficient; but I 
had the idea that English people were 
ee nt ah to ard property of greater 


| | importance than life.” 


“Thave never heard,” replied the English- 
man, smiling, “that our courts gave more 
attention to pigs than to murder.” 

“Why, yes, monsieur,” said the Mar- 
quis—‘“‘that is precisely what they have 
been accustomed to do. It is only, I believe, 


| within recent oy that one convicted of 


murder in England could take an appeal to 
a higher court; though a controversy over 


| pigs—or, at any rate, the pasture on which 


they oe acorns—could always be 


The great age of the Marquis—he seemed 
to be the representative in the world of 


| some vanished empire—gave his irony a 
| | certain indirection. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York | | And he added: “ Even your word ‘murder,’ 


Everybody laughed. 


I believe, was Ag wren the name of a fine 


| imposed by the Danes on a village unless 


it could be proved that the person found 
dead was an Englishman! 
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“TI wonder when, precisely, the world 
began to regard it as a crime to kill an 
Englishman?” 

The parchment on the bones of his face 
wrinkled into a sort of smile. His greatest 
friend on the Riviera was this pipe-smoking 
Briton. 

Then suddenly, with a nimble gesture 
that one would not believe possible in the 
aged, he stripped back his sleeve and ex- 
hibited a long, curiously twisted scar, as 
though a bullet had plowed along the arm. 

“Alas, monsieur,” he said, “I myself 
live in the most primitive condition of 
society! I pay a tribute for life. ‘ 
Ah! no, monsieur; it is not to the Camorra 
thatI pay. It is quite unromantic. I think 
my secretary carries it in his books as a 
pension to an indigent relative.” 

He turned to the American: 

“Believe me, monsieur, my estates in 
Salerno are not what they were; the olive 
trees are old and all drains on my income 
are a burden—even this gratuity. i thought 
I should be rid of it; but, alas, the extraor- 
dinary conception of justice in your coun- 
try! 

He broke the cigarette in his fingers and 
flung the pieces over the terrace. 

“In the great range of mountains,” he 
began, “slashing across the American states 
and beautifully named the Alleghanies, 
there is a vast measure of coal beds. It is 
thither that the emigrants from Southern 
Europe journey. They mine out the coal, 
sometimes descending into the earth 
through pits, or what in your language are 
called shafts, and sometimes following the 
stratum of the coal bed into the hill. 

“This underworld, monsieur—this sun- 
less world, built beneath the mountains, 
is a section of Europe slipped under the 
American Republic. The language spoken 
there is not English. The men laboring in 
those buried communitie. cry out Sperate! 
when they are about to shoot down the coal 
with powder. It is Italy under there. 
There is a river called the Monongahela in 
those mountains. It is an Indian name.” 

He paused. 

“ And so, monsieur, what happened along 
it doubtless reminded me of Cooper's 
story —Bough of Oak and the case of 
Corporal Flint.” 

He took another cigarette out of a box on 
the table, but he did not light it. 

“In one of the little mining villages along 
this river with the enchanting name there 

was a man physically like the people of the 
Iliad; and with that, monsieur, he had a 
certain cast of mind not un-Hellenic. He 
was tail, weighed two hundred and forty 
pounds, lean as a gladiator, and in the vigor 
of golden youth. 

“There were no wars to journey after 
and no adventures; but there were danger 
and adventure here. This land was full of 
cockle, winnowed out of Italy, Austria and 
the whole south of Europe. It took cour- 
age and the iron hand of the state to keep 
the peace. Here was a life of danger; and 
this Ionian—big, powerful, muscled like 
the heroes of the Circus Maximus—entered 
this perilous service. 

“Monsieur, I have said his mind was 
Hellenic, like his big, wonderful body. 
Mark you how of heroic antiquity it was! 
It was his boast, among the perils that con- 
stantly beset him, that no criminal should 
ever take his life; that, if ever he should 
receive a mortal wound from the hand of 
the assassins about him, he would not wait 
to die in agony by it. He himself would 
sever the damaged thread of life and go out 
like a man! 

“Observe, monsieur, how like the great 
heroes of legend—like the wounded Saul 
when he ordered his armor-bearer to kill 
him; like Brutus when he fell on hissword !"’ 

He looked intently at the American. 

“Doubtless, monsieur,”” he went on, 

“those near this man along the Monon- 
gahela did not appreciate his attitude o 
grandeur; but to us, in the distance, it 
seemed great and noble.” 

He looked out over the Mediterranean, 
where the great adventurers who cherished 
these lofty pagan ideals once beat along in 
the morning of the world. 

“On an afternoon of summer,’ " he con- 
tinued like one who begins a saga, “this 
man, alone and fearless, followed a violator 
of the law and arrested him in a house of 
the village. As he led the man away he 
noticed that an Italian followed. He was a 
little degenerate, wearing a green hat, and 
bearing now one name and now another. 
They traversed the village toward the mu- 
nicipal prison; and this creature, featured 
like a Parisian Apache, skulked behind. 
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“As they went along, two Austrians 
seated on the porch of a house heard the 
little man speak to the prisoner. He used 
the word sperate. They did not know what 
he meant, for he spoke in Italian; but they 
recognized the word, for it was the word 
used in the mines before the coal was shot 
down. The prisoner made his reply in 
Italian, which the Austrians did not under- 
stand. 

“‘It seemed that the atavistie Greek did not 
know this language, for he stopped and asked 
the man behind him whether the prisoner 
was his brother. The man replied in the 
negative.” 

The Marquis 
explanation. 

“What the Apache said was: ‘Shall I 
shoot him here or wait until we reach the 
ravine?’ And the prisoner replied: ‘Wait 
until we come to the ravine.’ 

“They went on. Presently they reached 
a sort of hollow, where the reeds grew along 
the road densely and to the height of a 
man’s head. Here the Italian Apache, the 
degenerate with the green hat, following 
some three steps behind, suddenly drew a 
revolver from his pocket and shot the man 
twice in the back. It was a weapon carry- 
ing a lead bullet as large as the tip of one’s 
little finger. The Greek fell. The Apache 
and the prisoner fled. 

“The wounded man got up. He spread 
out his arms; and he shouted, with a great 
voice, like the heroes of the Iliad. The two 
wounds were mortal; they were hideous, 
ghastly wounds, ripping up the vital organs 
in the man’s body and severing the great 
arteries. The splendid pagan knew he had 
received his death wounds; and, true to his 
atavistic ideal, the ideal of the Greek, the 
Hebrew and the Roman, the ideal of the 
great pagan world to which he in spirit 
belonged, and of which the poets sing, he 
om his own weapon to his head and blew 

is brains out.” 

The old Marquis, his chin up, his with- 
ered, yellow face vitalized, lifted his hands 
like one before something elevated and 
noble. After some moments had passed 
he continued: 

“On the following day the assassin was 
captured in a neighboring village. Feeling 
ran so high that it was with difficulty that 
the officers of the law saved him from being 
lynched. He was taken about from one 
prison to another. Finally he was put on 
trial for murder. 

“There was never a clearer case before 
any tribunal in this world. 

“Many witnesses identified the assas- 
sin—not merely English-speaking men, 
who might have been mistaken or preju- 
diced, but Austrians, Poles, Italians—the 
men of the mines who knew him; who had 
heard him cry out the fatal Italian word; 
who saw him following in the road behind 
his victim on that Sunday afternoon of 
summer; who knew his many names and 
every feature of his cruel, degenerate face. 
There was no doubt anywhere in the trial. 
Learned surgeons showed that the two 
wounds in the dead man’s back from the 


paused, as though for an 


big-calibered weapon were deadly, 
wounds that no man could have survived. 

“There was nothing incomplete in that 
trial. 

“Everything was so certain that the 
assassin did not even undertake to contra- 
dict; not one statement, not one word of 
the evidence against him did he deny. It 
was a plain case of willful, deliberate and 
premeditated murder. The judge presiding 
at the trial instructed the jury that a man is 
presumed to intend that which he does; that 
whoever kills a human being with malice 
aforethought is guilty of murder; that mur- 
der which is perpetrated by any kind of 
willful, deliberate and premeditated killing is 
murder in the first degree. The jury found 
the assassin guilty and the judge sentenced 
him to be hanged.” 

The Marquis paused and looked at his 
companions about him on the terrace. 

“ Messieurs,”” he said, “do you think 
that conviction was just?” 

There was a common assent. Some one 
said: “It was a cruel murder if ever there 
was one.”” And another: “It was wholly 
just; the creature deserved to hang.” 

The old Marquis bowed, putting out his 
hands. 

“And so I hoped he would.” 

“What happened?” said the American. 

The Marquis regarded him with a queer, 
ironical smile. 

“Unlike the great British people, mon- 
sieur,”” he replied, “your courts have never 
given the pig, or the pasture on which he 
gathers his acorns, a consideration above 
the human family. The case was taken to 
your Court of Appeals of that province.” 

He stopped and lighted his cigarette de- 
liberately with a match scratched slowly on 
the table. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I do not criticize 
your elevated court. It is composed of 
learned men—wise and patriotic, I have no 
doubt. They cannot make the laws, mon- 
sieur; they cannot coin a conception of 
justice for your people. They must enforce 
the precise rules of law that the conception 
of justice in your country has established. 

“ Nevertheless, monsieur’’—and his thin 
yellow lips curled—‘“for the sake of my 
depleted revenues I could have wished that 
the decision of this court had been other 
than it was.” 

‘And what did it decide?” 
American. 

“It decided, monsieur,” replied the Mar- 
quis, “that my estates in Salerno must con- 
tinue to be charged with the gratuity to the 
indigent relative. 

“That is to say, monsieur, it decided, 
because the great pagan did not wait to die 
in agony, did not wait for the mortal 


asked the 


fatal | 
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wounds inflicted by the would-be assassin to | 


kill him, that interesting person—the man 
in the green hat — was not guilty of murder in 
the first degree and could not be hanged!” 





Author's Note—See State versus Angelina; 80 
Southeastern Reporter, 141 “The intervening 
responsible agent who wrongfully accelerates death 
is guilty of the murder, and not the one who in 
flicted the first injury, though in itself mortal." 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 


(Continued from Page 19) 


These thoughts ran in my mind during 
the smart repast that now followed. Insid- 
iously I wrought among the guests to 
amalgamate into one friendly whole certain 
elements that had hitherto been hostile. 
The Bohemian set was not segregated. 
Almost my first inspiration had been to 
scatter its members widely among the con- 
servative pillars of the North Side set. 
Left in one group I had known they would 
plume themselves quite intolerably over the 
signal triumph of their leader; perhaps, in 
the American speech, start something. 
Widely scattered, they became mere parts 
of the whole I was seeking to achieve. 

The banquet progressed gayly to its fin- 
ish. Toasts were drunk no end, all of them 
proposed by Senator Floud, who toward the 
last kept almost constantly on his feet. 
From the bride and groom he expanded 
geographically through Red Gap, the Ku- 
lanche Valley, the State of Washington and 
the United States to the British Empire, not 
omitting the Honorable George, who, I 
noticed, called for the relish and consumed 
quite almost an entire bottle during the 
meal. 

Also was I proposed—‘“through whose 
lifelong friendship for the illustrious groom 
this meeting of hearts and hands has been 
so happily brought about.” 





Her ladyship’s eyes rested briefly upon 
mine as her lips touched the glass to —- 
They conveyed the unspeakable. Rather 
fool I felt, and unable to look away until 
she released me. She had been wondrously 
quiet through it all. Not dazed in the 
least, as might have been looked for in one 
of her lowly station thus prodigiously ele- 
vated; and not feverishly gay, as might also 
have been anticipated. Simple and quiet 
she was, showing a complete but perfectly 
controlled awareness of her position. 

For the first time then, I think, I did en- 
vision her as the Countess of Brinstead. 
She was going to carry it off. Perhaps quite 
as well as even I could have wished his lord- 
ship’s chosen mate to do. I observed her 
look at his lordship with those strange lights 
in her eyes, as if only half realizing yet wholly 
believing all that he believed. And once at 
the height of the gayety I saw her reach out 
to touch his sleeve, furtively, swiftly, and so 
gently he never knew. 

It occurred to me there were things about 
the woman we had taken too little trouble 
to know. I wondered what old memories 
might be coming to her now; what staring 
faces might obtrude, what old, far-off, per- 
haps hated voices might be sounding to 
her; what of remembered hurts and heart- 
aches might newly echo back to make her 
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| shoulder. 
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flinch and wonder if she dreamed. She 


| touched the sleeve again, as it might have 
| been in protection from them, her eyes nar- 


rowed, her gaze fixed. It queerly occurred 
to me that his lordship might find her as 
difficult to know as we had—and yet would 
keep always trying more than we had, to 
be sure. I mean to say she was no gabbler. 

The responses to the Senator’s toasts in- 
creased in volume. His final flight, I re- 
call, involved terms like “our blood-cousins 
of the British Isles,” and introduced a 
“hands across the 
sea,”’ which I thought striking indeed. The 
applause aroused by this was noisy in the 
extreme, a number of the cattle and horse 
persons, including the redskin, Tuttle, 
emitting a shrill concerted yipping | which, 
though it would never have done with us, 
seemed somehow not out of place in North 
America, although I observed Belknap- 
Jackson to make gestures of extreme re- 
pugnance while it lasted. 

here ensued a rather flurried wishing of 

happiness to the pair. A novel sight it was, 
the most austere matrons of the North Side 
set vying for places in the line that led past 
them. I found myself trying to analyze 
the inner emotions of some of them I best 
knew, as they fondly greeted the now 
radiant Countess of Brinstead. But that 
way madness lay, as Shakspere has so aptly 
said of another matter. I recall, though, 
the low-toned comment of Cousin Egbert, 
who stood near me. 

** Don’t them damesstand the gaff noble! 
It was quite true. They were heroic. I re- 
called then his other quaint prophecy that 
her ladyship would hand them a bottle of 
lemonade. As is curiously usual with this 
simple soul, he had gone to the heart of the 


” 


| matter. 


The throng dwindled to the more intimate 
friends. Among those who lingered were 
the Belknap-Jacksons and Mrs. Effie. 
Quite solicitous they were for the dear 

ountess, as they rather defiantly called her 
to one another. Belknap-Jackson casually 
mentioned in my hearing that he had been 
asked to Chaynes-Wotten for the shooting. 


| Mrs. Effie, who also heard, swiftly remarked 


that she would doubtless run over in the 
spring—the dear earl was so insistent. 
But in 


almost every one should come and stop on 


“Of course, course, what, what! Jolly 
party, no end of fun. Week-ends, that sort 
of thing. Know she'll like her old friends 
best. Wouldn't be keen for the creature 
if she’d not. Have ’em all, have ’em all. 


| with him 


| Capital, by Jove!” 


To be sure, it was a manner of speaking, 
born of the expansive good feeling of the 
moment. Yet I believe Cousin Egbert was 
the only invited one to decline. He did so 
with evident distress at having to refuse. 

“T like your little woman a whole lot,” 
he observed to his lordship, “‘ but Europe is 
too kind of uncomfortable for me; keeps 
me upset all the time, what with all the 
foreigners and one thing and another. 
But, listen here, Cap, you pack the little 
woman back once in a while, just to give us 
a flash at her. We'll give you a good time.’ 

“What ho!” returned his lordship. ‘Of 
course, course! Fancy we'd like it vastly, 
what, what!” 

“Yes, sir, I fancy you would, too,” and 
rather startlingly Cousin Egbert seized her 
ladyship and kissed her heartily. Where- 
upon her ladyship kissed the fellow in 


| return. 


“Yes, sir, I dare say I fancy you would,” 
he called back a bit nervously as he left. 

Belknap-Jackson drove the party to the 
station, feeling, I am sure, that he scored 
over Mrs. Effie, though he was obliged to 
include the Mixer, from whom her ladyship 
bluntly refused to be separated. I inferred 
that she must have found the time and se- 
clusion in which to weep a bit on the Mixer’s 
The waist of the latter’s purple 


Belknap-Jackson on 
this occasion dre~ nis car with the greatest 
solicitude, proceeding more slowly than I 
had ever known him do. As I attended to 
certain luggage details at the station he was 
regretting to his lordship that they had not 


| had a longer time at the country club the 


day it was exhibited. 

“Look a bit after silly old George,” said 
his lordship to me at parting. ‘“‘Chap’s 
dotty, I dare say. Talking about a planta- 
tion of apple trees now. For his old age— 
that sort of thing. Be something new in 
a fortnight, though. Like him, of course, 
course ! 
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Her ladyship closed upon my hand with 
a remarkable vigor of grip. 

“We owe it all to you,” she said again 
with dancing eyes. Then her eyes steadied 
queerly. “Maybe you won't be sorry. 

“Knowl! shan't ” % fancy I rather growled 
it, stupidly feeling I was not rising to the 
occasion. ‘Knew his lordship wouldn't 
rest till he had you where he wanted you. 
Glad he’s got you!” And curiously I felt 
a bit of a glad little squeeze in my throat 
for her. I groped for something light— 
something American. 

“You are some countess,”’ I at last added 
in a silly way. 

“What, what!” said his lordship, but I 
had caught her eyes. They brimmed with 
understanding. 

With the going of that train all life seemed 
to go. I mean to say things all at once be- 
came flat. I turned to the dull station. 

“Give you a lift, old chap,” said Belknap- 
Jackson. Again he was cordial. So firmly 
had I kept the reins of the whole affair in 
my grasp—such prestige he knew it would 
give me— he dared not broach his grievance. 

Some half-remembered American phrase 
of Cousin Egbert’s ran in my mind. I had 
put a buffalo on him! 

“Thank you,” I said. “I’m needing a 
bit of a stretch and a breeze-out.’ 

I wished to walk that I might the better 
meditate. With Belknap-Jackson one does 
not sufficiently meditate. 

A block up from the station I was struck 
by the sight of the Honorable George. 
Plodding solitary down that low street he 
was, heeled as usual by the Judson cur. He 
came to the Spilmer public house and for a 
moment stared up, quite still, at the Last 
Chance on its chaffing signboard. Then he 
wheeled abruptly and entered. I was 
moved to follow him, but I knew it would 
never do. He would row me about the 
service of the Grill—something of that sort. 
I dare say he had fancied her ladyship as 
keenly as one of his volatile nature might. 
But I knew him! 

Back on our street the festival atmos- 
phere stilllingered. Groups of recent guests 
paused to discuss the astounding event. 
The afternoon paper was being scanned by 
many of them. An account of the wedding 
was its feature, as they say. I had no heart 
for that, but on the second page my eye 
caught a minor item: 

“A special meeting of the Ladies’ On- 
wards and Upwards Club is called for to- 
morrow afternoon at two sharp at the 
residence of Mrs. Dr. Percy Hailey Mar- 
tingale, for the transaction of important 
business.” 

One could fancy, I thought, what the 
meeting would discuss. Nor was I wrong, 
for I may here state that the evening paper 
of the following day disclosed that her 
Ladyship, the Countess of Brinstead, had 
unanimously been elected to a life honorary 
membership in the club! 

Back in the Grill I found the work of 
clearing the tables well advanced, and very 
soon its before-dinner aspect of calm wait- 
ing was restored. Surveying it I reflected 
that one might well wonder if aught mo- 
mentous had indeed so lately occurred here. 
A motley day it had been. 

I passed into the linen and glass pantry. 

Mrs. Judson, polishing my glassware, 
burst into tears at my approach, frankly 
staunching them with her towel. I saw it 
to be a mere overflow of that meaningless 
emotion that women stock so abundantly 
on the occasion of any wedding. She is an 
almost intensely feminine person, as can be 
seen at once by anyone who understands 
women. In a goods box in the passage be- 
yond I noted her nipper fast asleep, a 
mammoth beef rib clasped to its fat chest. 
I debated putting this abuse to her once 
more, but feared the moment was not 
propitious. She dried her eyes and smiled 
again. 

“A prince in his palace ——” she mur- 
mured inanely. “‘She thought first he was 
going to be as funny as the other one; then 
she found he wasn’t funny. I liked him 
too. I didn’t blame her a bit. He’s one of 
that kind—his bark’s worse than his bite. 
And to think you knew all the time what 
was coming off. My, but you're the Mr. 
Deep-One!” 

I saw no reason to stultify myself by 
denying this. I mean to say if she thought 
it, let her! 

“The last thing yesterday she gave me 
this dress.” 

I had already noted the very becoming 
dull-blue house gown she wore. Quite with 
an air she carried it. To be sure, it was not 
suitable to her duties. The excitements of 
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the day, I suppose, had rendered me a bit 
sterner than is my wont. Perhaps a little 
authoritative. 

“A handsome gown,” I replied icily, 
“but one would hardly choose it for the 
work you are performing.” 

“Rubbish!” she retorted plainly. “I 
wanted to look nice—I had to go in there 
lots of times. And I wanted to be dressed 
for to-night.” 

“Why to-night, may I ask?”’ I was all at 
once uncomfortably curious. 

“Why, the boys are coming for me. 
They’ re going to take No-no home, then 
we're all going to the movies. They've got 
a new bill at the Bijou and Buck Edwards 
especially wants me to see it. One of the 
cowboys in it that does some star riding 
looks just exactly like Buck— wavy chest- 
nut hair! Buck himself is one of the best 
riders in the whole Kulanche.” 

The woman seemed to have some fiend- 
ish power to enrage me. As she prattled 
thus, her eyes demurely on the glass she 
dried, I felt a deep flush mantle my brow. 
She could never have dreamed that she had 
this malign power, but she was now at last 
to suspect it. 

“Your Mr. Edwards,” I began calmly 
enough, “‘may be like the cinema actor; 
the two may be as like each other as makes 
no difference, bui you are not going.” 

I was aware that the latter phrase was 
heated where I had merely meant it to be 
impressive. Dignified firmness had been 
the line I intended, but my rage was mount- 
ing. She stared at me. Astonished be- 
yond words she was, if I can read human 
expressions. 

“T am,” she snapped at last. 

“You are not,” I repeated, stepping to- 
ward her. I was conscious of a bit of the 
rowdy in my manner, but I seemed power- 
less to prevent it. All my culture was again 
but the flimsiest veneer. 

“T am too!” she again said, 
plainly dismayed. 

‘No!” I quite | thundered, 
“No, no! No, no! 

The nipper cried out from its box. Not 
until later did it occur to me that it had 
considered itself to be addressed in angry 
tones. 

“No, no!” I thundered again. I couldn't 
help myself, though silly rot I call it now. 
And then to my horror the mother herself 
began to weep 

“T will,” a sobbed. “I will, I will, I 
will!” 

“No, no,” I insisted, and I found myself 
seizing her shoulders, not knowing if I 
mightn’t shake her smartly, so drawn-out 
had the woman got me; and still I kept 
shouting my senseless “No, no!” at which 
the nipper was now yelling 

She struggled her best as ‘I clutched her, 
but I seemed to have the strength of a 
dozen men; the woman was nothing in my 
grasp, and my arms were taking their blind 
rage out on her. 

Secure I held her and presently she no 
longer struggled and I was curiously no 
longer angry, but found my self soothing 
her in many strange ways. I mean to say 
the passage between us had fallen to be of 
the very utmost sentimental character. 

“You are so masterful,”’ she panted. 

“T’ll have my own way,” I threatened; 
“T’ve told you often enough.” 

“Oh, you’re so domineering,” 
mured. 

I dare say I am a bit that way. 
you who’s to be master!” 

“But I never dreamed you meant this,” 
she answered. True, I had most brutally 
taken her by surprise. I could easily see 
how, expecting nothing of the faintest sort, 
she had been rudely shocked. 

“T meant it all along,” I said firmly, 
“from the very first moment.”’ And now 
again she spoke in almost awed tones of my 
deepness. I have never believed in that ex- 
cessive intuition which is so widely boasted 
for women. 

“I never dreamed of it,”’ she said again 
and added, “‘ Mrs. Kenner and I were talk- 
ing about this dress only last night and I 
said—I never, never dreamed of such a 
thing!’’ She broke off with sudden incon- 
sequence, as women will. 

We had now to quiet the nipper in its 
box. I saw even then that, domineering 
though I may be, I should probably never 
care to bring the child’s condition to her 
notice again. There was something about 
her—something volcanic in her femininity. 
I knew it would never do. Better let the 
thing continue to be a monstrosity! I 
might—unnoticed of course—snatch a bun 
from its grasp now and then. 


though 


I dare say. 


she mur- 


“T’llshow 
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Our evening rush came and went quite 
as if nothing had happened. I may have 
been rather absent, reflecting pensively. I 
mean to say I had at times considered this 
alliance as a dawning possibility, but never 
had I meant to be sudden. Only for the 
woman’s remarkably stubborn obtuseness 
I dare say the understanding might have 
been deferred to a more suitable moment 
and arranged in a calm and orderly manner. 
But the die was cast. Like his lordshi I 
had chosen an American bride—taken a 
by storm and carried her off her feet before 
she knew it. 

At ten o’clock we closed the Grill upon a 
day that had been historic in the truest 
sense of the word. 

I shouldered the sleeping nipper. It still 
passionately clutched the beef rib, and for 
some reason I felt averse to depriving it of 
this, even though it would mean a spotty 
top coat. 

Strangely enough we talked but little in 
our walk. It seemed rather too tremendous 
to talk of. 

When I gave the child into her arms at 
the door it had become half awake. 

“Ruggums!”’ it muttered sleepily. 

“Ruggums,” echoed the mother, and 
again very softly in the still night: “ Rug- 
gums— Ruggums!” 


That in the few months since that rather 
agreeable night I have acquired the title of 
Red Gap’s social dictator cannot be denied. 
More than one person of discernment may 
now be heard to speak of my reign, though 
this of course is coming it a bit thick. 

The removal by his lordship of one who, 
despite her sterling qualities, had been a 
source of discord left the social elements of 
the town in a state of the wildest disorgani- 
zation. And having for myself acquired a 
remarkable prestige from my intimate asso- 
ciation with the affair, I promptly seized 
the reins and drew the scattered forces 
together. 

First, at an early day, I sought an inter- 
view with Belknap-Jackson and Mrs. Effie 
and told them straight precisely why I had 
played them both false in the matter of 
the wedding breakfast. 

With the honor granted to either of them, 
I explained, I had foreseen another era of 
cliques, divisions and acrimony. Therefore 
I had done the thing myself as a measure 
of peace. 

Flatly then I declared my intention of 
reconciling all those formerly opposed ele- 
ments and of creating a society in Red Gap 
that would be a social union in the finest 
sense of the word. I said that contact with 
their curious American life had taught me 
that their equality should be more than a 
name, and that, especially in the younger 
settlements, a certain relaxation from the 
rigid requirements of an older order is not 
only unavoidable but vastly to be desired. 
I meant to say if we were going to be Amer- 
icans it was silly rot trying to be English at 
the same time. 

I pointed out that their former social 
leaders had ever been inspired by the idea 
of exclusion; the soul of their Codec 
had been to cast others out; and that the 
campaign I planned was to be one of in- 
clusion—even to the extent of Bohemians 
and well-behaved cattle persons—which I 
believed to be in the finest harmony with 
their North American theory of human 
association. It might be thought a naive 
theory, I said, but so long as they had 
chosen it I should stanchly abide by it. 

I added what I dare say they did not be- 
lieve, that the position of leader was not 
one I should cherish for any other reason 
than the public good. That when one 
better fitted might appear they would find 
me the first to rejoice. 

I need not say that I was interrupted fre- 
quently and acidly during this harangue; 
but I had handed them both a buffalo, and 
well they knew it. 

And I worked swiftly from that moment. 
I gave the following week the first of a series 
of subscription balls in the dancing hall 
above the Grill, and both Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson and Mrs. Effie were among the 
first to enroll themselves as patronesses, 
even after I had made it plain that I alone 
should name the guests. 

The success of the affair was all I could 
have wished. Red Gap had become a social 
unit. Nor was appreciation for my leader- 
ship wanting. There will be malcontents, 
I foresee, and from the informed inner 
circles I learn that I have already been 
slightingly spoken of as a foreigner wielding 
a scepter over native-born Americans; but 
I have the support of quite all who really 
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mater and I am confident these rebellions 
ee down by tact alone. It is too 

un tood by those who know me 
a I have “equality” for my watchword. 

I mean to say at the next ball of the 
series I may even see that the fellow, Hobbs, 
has a card, if I can become assured that he 
has quite freed himself from certain debas- 
ing class ideals of his native country. This, 
to be sure, is an extreme case, because the 
fellow is that type of our serving class to 
whom equality is unthinkable. They must 
from their centuries of servility look either 
up or down; and I scarce know in which 
attitude they are more offensive to our 
American point of view. Still I mean to be 
broad. Even Hobbs shall have his chance 
with us! 

It is late June. Mrs. Ruggles and I are 
comfortably installed in her enlarged and 
repaired house. 

We have a fowl run on a stretch of her 
freehold and the kitchen garden thrives 
under the care of the Japanese agricultural 
laborer I have employed. 

Already I have discharged more than 
half my debt to Cousin Egbert, who ex- 
claims, “Oh, shucks!” each time I make 
him a payment. He and the Honorable 
George remain pally no end and spend 
much of their abundant leisure at Cousin 
Egbert’s modest country house. At times 
when they are in town they rather consort 
with street persons, but such is the breadth 
of our social scheme that I shall never ex- 
clude them from our gayeties, though it is 
true that more often than not they decline 
to be present. 

Mrs. Ruggles, I may say, is a lady of quite 
amazing capacities, combined strangely 
with the commonest feminine weaknesses. 
She has acute business judgment at most 
times, yet would fly at me in a rage if 
I were to say what I think of the noes 8 
appalling grossness. Quite naturally I do 
not push my unquestioned mastery to this 
extreme. There are other matters in which 
I amusedly let her have her way, though 
she fondly reminds me almost daily of my 
brutal self-will. 

On one point I have just been obliged to 
assert this. She came running to me with 
a suggestion for economizing in the manu- 
facture of the relish. 

She had devised a cheaper formula. But 
I was firm. 

“So long as the inventor's face is on that 
flask,” I said, “ 
based a tuppence. My name and face will 
guarantee its purity.” 

She gave in nicely, merely declaring that 
I needn't growl like one of their bears with 
a wounded foot. 


its contents shall not be de- | 


At my carefully mild suggestion she has | 


just brought the nipper in from where it 
was cattying the young fowls, much to 
their detriment. But she is now heaping 
compote upon a slice of thickly buttered 
bread for it, glancing meanwhile at our 
evening newspaper. 

“ Ruggums always has his awful own way, 
doesn’t ums?” she remarks to the nipper. 

Deeply ignoring this, I resume my elo- 


cutionary studies of the Declaration of | 
For I should say that a | 


Independence. 
signal honor of a municipal character has 
just been done me: a committee of the 
chamber of commerce has invited me to 
participate in their exercises on an early 
day in July—the fourth, I fancy—when 
they celebrate the issuance of this famous 
document. I have been asked to read it, 
preceding a patriotic address to be made 
by Senator Floud. 


I accepted with the utmost pleasure, and | 


now on my vine-sheltered porch have begun 
trying it out for the proper voice effects. 
Its substance, I need not say, is already 
familiar to me. 

The nipper is horribly gulping at its 
food, jam smears quite all about its coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Ruggles glances over her 
journal. 

“How would you like it,” she suddenly 
demands, “if [ went round town like 
these English women—burning churches 
and houses of parliament and cutting up 
fine oil paintings? How would that suit 
your Fg apd highness?” 

is is not England,” I answer shortly. 
“That sort of thing would never do with 
us. 

“My, but isn’t he the fierce old Rug- 
gums!” she cries in affected alarm to the 
now half-suffocated nipper. 

Once more I take up the Declaration of 
Independence. It lends itself rather well 
to reciting. I feel that my voice is going 
to carry. 


(THE END) 
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* Announcing the Spearmen- 


At Your Service!! 


We want every man, woman, boy and girl 
in the world to realize the beneficial pleasure, 
the l-o-n-g l-a-s-t-i-n-g delight to be had in 


WRIGLEY’S 


Nothing else can give so much enjoyment for the price. 

@The extreme care --the scrupulous cleanliness with which 
WRIGLEY’S is made, and the air-tight, sealed packages which 
keep the gum absolutely fresh and clean, insure a wholesome, 
satisfying confection: 


The Height of Delight for a Mite! 


Every day tens of thousands of these cheery little packages go 
forth on their errands of good will and benefit. They seem almost 
things of life, as they pour out from the immaculate factories at 
Chicago, New York and Toronto where they are created. 


It is this thought of vital activity that has prompted the imperson- 
ation of the packages by the little Spearmen. These aggressive 
chaps have lent themselves to the task with a royal vim! They cut 
their capers with a glee that proves their hearts are in the work! 


And as their first introduction to you, they have staged the well- 
beloved “Mother Goose” antics. Their efforts in this line have 
been caught by the artist and cast into an entrancing book of 24 
pages, beautifully lithographed in colors and offered free — see 
announcement. 





Write today for this charming little book. It will serve to pass many an idle 
hour and bring a smile to the face of every one who loves imaginative fun! 
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Mothers-Your Boys and Girls 


progress in s¢ hool will cause you no anxiet> 
if you place before them Knowledge 
of what the world is thinking and doing 
weekly —it will help form their characters 


them with 


The above announcement has recently ap- 
peared in more than 25,000 street cars operating 
in all parts of the United States. 


a ¢ lear 


| emehale l= 


iterary Digest 


Kivery day since its appearance hundreds of 


women have mailed us their subscriptions. 


It is the mothers who bear most of the 
care, anxiety and responsibility for their 
children’s success in life. They know that 
their boys’ and girls’ future is strongly influ- 
enced by what they read wow, and that is 
why so many of them are subscribing for the 
Dicesr. 


‘** Pull’? children are the exception in the 
hundreds of thousands of homes where Tue 
Lirverary Dicest is a weekly visitor. 

Give your children access to this incompar- 
able weekly and watch how quickly their 
school reports will commence to hug the 
100% mark. 


MOTHERS— 


EVERY WHERE~—buy THE LITERARY 
DIGEST this week from the News-dealer 
and see how helpful it will be for your 
boys and girls at school and for YOU. 
Or, if there is no News-dealer accessible 
send 10 cents to the Publishers and you 
will receive a copy by mail. 


N. B.—Have FATHER read this also! 
There are hundreds of thousands of busy 
men like him who find the DIGEST indis- 
pensable. HE will be sure to enjoy it! 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
(Publishers of the famous NEW Standard Dictionary) 
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TISH’S SPY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


I shall never forget the ride after Tish 
and how we felt when we failed to find her; 
for there was no sign of her. The wind had 
come up, and, what with seeing Tish tied to 
that wretched canoe and sinking with it or 
shot through the head and lying dead in 
the bottom of it, we were about crazy. As 
we passed Island Eleven we could see the 


| spy’s camp fire and his tent, but no living 
| person. 


ave up and 
fhat, there- 


At four in the morning we 
started back, heavy-hearted. 


| fore, was our surprise to find Tish sitting 
| by the fire in her bathrobe and slippers, 
| with a cup of tea in her lap and her feet in 
| a foot tub of hot water! Considering all we 


had gone through and that we had obeyed 
orders exactly, she was distinctly unjust. 
Indeed, at first she quite refused to speak 
to any of us. 

“I do think, Tish,” Aggie said as she 
stood shivering by the fire, “that you 
might at least explain where you have been. 
We have been going up and down the river 
for hours, burying you over and over.” 

Tish took a sip of tea, but said nothing. 

“You said,”” I reminded her, “that if 
there was shooting we were to start after 
you at once. When we heard the shots we 
went, of course.” 

Tish leaned over and, taking the tea- 
kettle from the fire, poured more water into 
the foot tub. Then at last she turned to 
speak. 

“Bring some absorbent cotton and some 
bandages, Hutchins,” she said. “I am 


} bleeding from a hundred wounds. As for 


you "—she turned fiercely on Aggie and 
me—‘‘the least you could have done was to 


| be here when I returned, exhausted, in- 
| jured and weary; 


but, of course, you were 
gallivanting round the lake in an uphol- 
stered motor boat.” 

Here she poured more water into the foot 


| tub and made it much too hot. This thawed 


her rather, and she explained what was 
wrong. She was bruised, scratched to the 
knees, and with a bump the size of an egg 
on her forehead, where she had-run into 


| a tree. 


The whole story was very exciting. It 
seems she got the green canoe without any 
difficulty, the spy being sound asleep in his 
tent; but about that time the wind came 
up and Tish said she could not make an inch 
of progress toward our camp. 

The chewing gum with which we had 
repaired our canoe came out at that time 
and the boat began to fill, Tish being unable 


| to sit over the leak and paddle at the same 


time. So, at last, she gave up and made for 
the mainland. 


“The shooting,” Tish said with diffi- 


| culty, “‘was by men from the Indian camp 


firing at me. I landed below the camp, and 


| was making my way as best I could through 


the woods when they heard me moving. I 
believe they thought it was a bear.” 
I think Tish was more afraid of the 


| Indians, in spite of their sixty-three steel 


engravings and the rest of it, than she pre- 
tended, though she said she would have 


| made herself known, but at that moment 
| she fell over a fallen tree and for fifteen 


minutes was unable to speak a word. When 
at last she rose the excitement was over 


| and they had gone back to their camp. 


“Anyhow,” she finished, “the green 


| canoe is hidden a couple of miles down the 


river, and I guess Mr. McDonald is safe 
for a time. Lizzie, you can take a bath 


| to-morrow safely.” 


Tish sat up most of the rest of the night 
composing a letter to the authorities of the 
town, telling them of Mr. McDonald and 
inclosing careful copies of the incriminating 
documents she had found. 

During the following morning the river 


| was very quiet. Through the binocular we 


were able to see Mr. McDonald standing 
on the shore of his island and looking in- 
tently in our direction, but naturally we 


| paid no attention to him. 


The red-haired man went in swimming 
that day and necessitated our retiring to the 
tent for an hour and a half; but at noon 
Aggie’s naturally soft heart began to assert 


| itself. 


“Spy or no spy,” she said to Tish, “w 
ought to feed him.” 

‘Huh!” was Tish’s rejoinder. “There is 
no sense in wasting good food on a man 
whose hours are numbered.” 

We were surprised, however, to find that 
Hutchins, who had detested Mr. McDon- 
ald, was rather on Aggie’s side. 


“The fact that he has but a few more 
hours,” she said to Tish, “‘is an excellent 
reason for making those hours as. little 
wretched as possible.” 

It was really due to Hutchins, therefore, 
that Mr. McDonald had a luncheon. The 
problem of how to get it to him was a 
troublesome one, = — solved it with 
her customary sagacit 

“We can makea raft? ’ she said, “a small 
one, large enough to hold a tray. By stop- 
ping the launch some yards above the island 
we can float his luncheon to him quite 
safely.” 

That was the method we ultimately pur- 
sued and it worked most satisfactorily. 

Hutchins baked hot biscuits; and, by 
putting a cover over the pan, we were en- 
abled to get them to him before they cooled. 

We prepared a really appetizing luncheon 
of hot biscuits, broiled ham, marmalade 
and tea, adding, at Aggie’s instructions, a 
jar of preserved peaches, which she herself 

ad put up. 

Tish made the raft while we prepared 
the food, and at exactly half past twelve 
o’clock we left the house. Mr. McDonald 
saw us coming and was waiting smilingly 
at the upper end of the island. 

“Great Scott!” he said. “I thought you 
were never going to hear me. Another hour 
and I'd have made a swim for it, though it’s 
suicidal with this current. I'll show you 
where you can come in so you won’t hit a 
rock.” 

Hutchins had stopped the engine of the 
motor boat and we threw out the anchor at 
a safe distance from the shore. 

“We are not going to land,” said Tish, 
“and I think you know perfectly well the 
reason why.” 

“Oh, now,” he protested; “surely you 
are going to land! I’ve had an awfully un- 
comfortable accident—my canoe’s gone.” 

““We know that,” Tish said calmly. “As 
a matter of fact, we took it.” 

Mr. Mc Donald sat down suddenly on a 
log at the water’s edge and looked at us. 

“Oh!” he said. 

“You may not believe it,’”’ Tish said, 
“but we know everything—your dastardly 
plot, who the red-haired man is, and all the 
destruction and wretchedness you are about 
to cause.” 

“Oh, I say!” he said feebly. “I wouldn't 
go as far as that. I’m—I’m not such a bad 
sort.” 

“That depends on the point of view,” 
said Tish grimly. 

Aggie touched her on the arm then and 
reminded her that the biscuits were getting 
cold; but Tish had a final word with him. 

“Your correspondence has fallen into my 
hands, young man,” she said, “‘and will be 
turned over to the proper authorities.” 

“It won't tell them anything they don’t 
know,” he said doggedly. ‘Look here, 
ladies: I am not ashamed of this thing. 
I—I am proud of it. I am perfectly willing 
to yell it out loud for everybody to hear. 
As a matter of fact, I think I will.” 

Mr. McDonald stood up suddenly and 
threw his head back; but here Hutchins, 
who had been silent, spoke for the first time. 

“Don’t be an idiot!” she said coldly. 
“We have something here for you to eat if 
you behave yourself.” 

He seemed to see her then for the first 
7. for he favored her with a long stare. 

" he said. “‘Then you are not en- 
tire’ i told and heartless?” 

She made no reply to this, being busy in 
assisting Aggie to lower the raft over the 
side of the boat. 

“Broiled ham, tea, hot biscuits and mar- 
malade,” said Aggie gently. “My poor 
fellow, we are doing what we consider our 
duty; but we want you to know that it is 
hard for us—very hard.” 

When he saw our plan Mr. McDonald's 
face fell; but he stepped out into the water 
up to his knees and caught the raft as it 
floated down. 

Before he said “‘ Thank you” he lifted the 
cover of the pan and saw the hot biscuits 
underneath. 

“Really,” he said, “it’s very decent of 
you. I sent off a grocery order yesterday, 
but nothing has come. 

Tish had got Hutchins to start the engine 
by that time and we were moving away. 
He stood there, up to his knees in water, 
holding the tray and looking after us. He 

was a pathetic figure, especially in 
view of the awful fate we felt was overtak- 
ing him 



































He called something after us. On ac- 
count of the noise of the engine we could 
not be certain, but we all heard it the same 
way. 

“Send for the whole damned outfit!” 
was the way it sounded to us. “It won't 
make any difference to me.” 


Vv 


HE last thing I recall of Mr. McDonald 

that day is seeing him standing there in 
the water, holding the tray, with the teapot 
steaming under his nose, and gazing after 
us with an air of bewilderment and fury 
that did not deceive us at all. 

As I looked back there was only one 
thing we might have noticed at the time. 
This was the fact that Hutchins, having 
started the engine, was sitting beside it on 
the floor of the boat and laughing in the 
cruelest possible manner. As I said to 
Aggie at the time: 

“A spy is a spy and entitled to punish- 
ment if discovered; but no young woman 
should laugh over so desperate a situation.” 

I come now to the dénouement of this 
exciting period. It had been Tish’s theory 
that the red-haired man should not be 
taken into our confidence. If there was a 
reward for the capture of the spy we our- 
selves intended to have it. 

The steamer was due the next day but 
one. Tish was in favor of not waiting, but 
of at once going in the motor boat to the 
town, some thirty miles away, and telling 
of our capture; but Hutchins claimed there 
was not sufficient gasoline for such an ex- 
cursion. That afternoon we went in the 
motor launch to where Tish had hidden the 
green canoe and, with a hatchet, rendered 
it useless. 

The workings of the subconscious mind 
are marvelous. In the midst of chopping 
Tish suddenly looked up. 

“Have you noticed,”’ she said, “that the 
detective is always watching our camp?” 

“That’s all he has to do,”’ Aggie sug- 
gested. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Didn’t he follow 
you into the swamp? Does Hutchins ever 
go out in the canoe that he doesn’t go out 
also? I'll tell you what has happened: 
She’s young and pretty, and he’s fallen in 
love with her.” 

I must say it sounded reasonable. He 
never bothered about the motor boat, but 
the instant she took the canoe and started 
out he was hovering somewhere near. 

“She’s noticed it,”” Tish went on. “‘That’s 
what she was quarreling about with him 
yesterday.” 

“How are we to know,” said Aggie, who 
was gathering up the scraps of the green 
canoe and building a fire under them—‘“* how 
are we to know they are not old friends, 
meeting thus in the wilderness? Fate plays 
strange tricks, Tish. I lived in the same 
street with Mr. Wiggins for years, and never 
knew him until one day when my umbrella 
turned wrong side out in a gust of wind.” 

“Fate fiddlesticks!”’ said Tish. “‘ There's 
no such thing as fate in affairs of this sort. 
It’s all instinct —the instinct of the race to 
continue itself.” 

This Aggie regarded as indelicate and 
she was rather cool to Tish the balance of 
the day. 

Our prisoner spent most of the day at the 
end of the island toward us, sitting quietly, 
as we could see through the glasses. We 


“watched carefully, fearing at any time to 


see the Indian paddling toward him. 

[Tish was undecided what to do in such 
an emergency, except to intercept him and 
explain, threatening him also with hav- 
ing attempted to carry the incriminating 
papers. As it happened, however, the entire 
camp had gone for a two-days’ deer hunt, 
and before they returned the whole thing had 
come to its surprising end.] 

Late in the afternoon Tish put her theory 
of the red-haired man to the test. 

“*Hutchins,” she said, ‘“‘ Miss Lizzie and 
I will cook the dinner if you want to go in 
the canoe to Harvey's Bay for water lilies.” 

Hutchins at once said she did not care a 
rap for water lilies; but, seeing a deter- 
mined glint in Tish’s eye, she added that 
she would go for frogs if Tish wanted her 
out of the way. 

“Don’t talk like a child!” Tish retorted. 
“Who said I wanted you out of the way?” 

It is absolutely true that the moment 
Hutchins put her foot into the canoe the 
red-haired man put down his fishing rod 
and rose. And she had not taken three 
strokes with the paddle before he was in 
the blue canoe. 

Hutchins saw him just then and scowled. 
The last we saw of her she was moving 


rapidly up the river and the detective was 
dropping slowly behind. They both disap- 

ared finally into the bay and Tish drew a 
ong breath. 

“Typical!”’ she said curtly. “He’s sent 
here to watch a dangerous man and spends 
his time pursuing a young woman who hates 
the sight of him. When women achieve the 
suffrage they will put none but married men 
in positions of trust.” 

Hutchins and the detective were still out 
of sight when suppertime came. The spy’s 
supper weigi.ed on us, and at last Tish at- 
tempted to start the motor launch. We 
had placed the supper and the small raft 
aboard, and Aggie was leaning over the 
edge untying the painter—not a man, but 
a rope—when unexpectedly the engine 
started at the first revolution of the wheel. 

It darted out to the length of the rope, 
where it was checked abruptly, the shock 
throwing Aggie entirely out and into the 
stream. Tish caught the knife from the 
supper tray to cut us loose, but Aggie re- 
fused to be left alone at the camp. So, 
while Tish cut I pulled Aggie in, wet as she 
was. The boat was straining and panting, 
and, on being released, it sprang forward 
like a dog unleashed. 

Aggie had swallowed a great deal of 
water and was most disagreeable; but the 
Mebbe was going remarkably well, and 
there seemed to be every prospect that we 
should get back to the camp in good order. 
Alas, for human hopes! Mr. McDonald 
was not very agreeable. 

**You know,” he said as he waited for his 
supper to float within reach, “you needn't 
be so blamed radical about everything you 
do! If you object to my hanging round, 
why not just say so? If I'm too obnoxious 
I'll clear out.” 

“Obnoxious is hardly the word,” said 
Tish. 

“How long am I to be a prisoner?” 

“T shall send letters off by the first boat.” 

He caught the raft just then and ex- 
amined the supper with interest. 

“Of course things might be worse,”’ he 
said; “but it’s dirty treatment anyhow. 
And it’s darned humiliating. Somebody 
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I know is having a good time at my ex- | 


vense. It’s heartless! That's what it is 
ceontines oa 

Well, we left him, the engine starting 
nicely and Aggie being wrapped in a tar- 
paulin; but about a hundred yards above 
the island it began to slow down, and 


shortly afterward it stopped altogether. | 


As the current caught us we luckily threw 


out the anchor, for the engine refused to | 


start again. It was then we saw the other 
canoes. 

The girl in the pink tam-o’-shanter was 
in the first one. 

They glanced at us curiously as they 
passed, and the P. T. S.—that is the way 
we grew to speak of the pink tam-o’- 
shanter—raised one hand in the air, which 
is a form of canoe greeting, probably less 
upsetting to the equilibrium than a vigorous 
waving of the arm. 

It was just then, I believe, that they saw 
our camp and headed for it. The rest of 
what happened is most amazing. They 


| 


stopped at our landing and unloaded their | 


canoes. Though twilight was falling, we 
could see them distinctly. And what we 
saw was that they calmly took possession of 
the camp. 

“*Good gracious!” Tish cried. “‘ The girls 
have gone into the tent! And somebody's 
working at the stove. The impertinence!” 

Our situation was acutely painful. We 
could do nothing but watch. We called, 
but our voices failed to reach them. And 
Aggie took a chill, partly cold and partly 
fury. Wesat there while they ate the entire 
supper! 

They were having a very good time. 
Now and then somebody would go into the 
tent and bring something out, and there 
would be shrieks of laughter. 

[We learned afterward that part of the 
amusement was caused by Aggie’s false 
front, which one of the wretches put on as 
a beard.] 


It was while thus distracted that Aggie 


suddenly screamed, and a moment later 
Mr. McDonald climbed over the side and 
into the boat, dripping. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” he said. “I'll go 
back and be a prisoner again just as soon 
as I’ve fixed the engine. I couldn’t bear 


to think of the lady who fell in sitting here 


indefinitely and taking cold.” He was ex- 
amining the engine while he spoke. ‘‘ Have 
visitors, I see,’* he observed, as calmly as 
though he were not dripping all over the 
place. 






































“Every man should send for the Bell Style Book. It is free, but 
it is worth many dollars 

“I feel this way, because | figure that | saved at least six and a 
half dollars on the $13.50 suit you just made tor me 

“This was my first order, and it was in the nature of a venture, but 

now that same has been filled, my regrets are that | did not 

patronize you long before.” Gigned) J. R. McCormick 
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HIS isa sincere, unsolicited letter from one of our many 

thousands of customers. We reproduce it here because 
it expresses so frankly the experience of the majority of men 
who try our made-to-measure clothes for the first time. 


Big Style Book 224%. FREE 


Let us send you our Style Book abso- Our catalog is our only salesman 
lutely free of cost It is illustrated We have no a 
with the newest and smartest New 


gents or deaiers of ar 


kind to share in the profits of your 


York styles, and contains 64 liberal purchase. If we had we would have 
size samples of the finest woolens, and to pay them a commission and charge 
a lot of valuable information that you you more. We deal with you direct, 


should be in possession ot betore you and 
buv your next suit. If you send for 
this Style Book you will understand 
that Mr. McCormick, who wrote the 
above letter, has not in any way 
exaggerated our value-giving 


give you what we'd pay a sales 
man to take your orders. We send 
you a simple outfit with which any 
member ot your family ca take 
, 


your measurements aS expertiv as 


custom tailor can 


Bell Special Suit to Onder * dee 


Our great Special is a beautiful tailored suit, made 
to your individual order and measure for $13.50. 


Of course, the garment is worth many dollars more than this price, and it is 
only due to our system of direct selling that we are able to quote this low 
price. We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the measurements you send 
us. There is no speculation in buying trom us. You are protected by the 
most liberal guarantee that could possibly be given. The guarantee says 
that the suit must live up to every claim we make, or you are under no 
obligations to keep it 
No matter in what sized town you live, no matter how well you think you are 
pleased with your present clothier or tailor, 
send for our Style Book. It is free for the 
asking, but will certainly show you how to 
save dollars of your clothes money 
Do not let the fact that you never bought 
clothes by mail stop you from sending for 
it. Some of our most enthusiastic custom 
ers are men who never thought it possible 
to get such masterful style and such per 
ject ft as we guarantee 
Send for Stvle Book and samples today 
and get your suit in time for Easter 
You have nothing to lose and much to 
gain 


The Bell Tailors of New York 
119-125 Walker Street 
New York 











THE SATURDAY 


You can feel sure that the 
car is exactly as good as it ~ . 
looks if you will remember \ 

the wide experience which 
Dodge Brothers have had 
in motor car construction 


Uda Wp 


Us 


Mba 


_ 


Surely it is not assuming too much, 
for example, to say that Dodge 
Brothers should be skilled in axle 
construction, as they have manufac 
tured as many as 225,000 rear axles 
per year 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the car complete is $785 
o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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A Girl 
of the 
Golden 
West 


ISS HELEN GUBLER'’S home is located 
4 amidst Indian reservations and desert 
sands in Utah. Not the most favorable spot in 
the world for soliciting subscriptions, and yet in 
July and August of last summer Miss Gubler 


tes ) 

Earned over $80.00 
by looking after the subscription business of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman 

What was done under such unfavorable con- 
ditions by Miss Gubler can be greatly exceeded 
by any young woman or young man living in 
a more populous community 

Any one with some spare time on her or his 
hands can make a lot of money—thousands are do- 
ing it now. Noexperience is necessary and no ex 
pense is involved. Let us tell you about the plan. 





Box 763, Agency Division 
rae Curtis PustisHinc Company, PHrLaDELPHIA 
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“Intruders, not visitors!” Tish said 
angrily. “‘I never saw them before.” 

“Rather pretty, the one with the pink 
cap. May I examine the gasoline supply?” 
There was no gasoline. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “‘I’m afraid no amount of me- 
chanical genius I intended to offer you will 
start her,” he said; “‘but the young lady- 
Hutchins is her name, I believe?—will see 
you here and come after you, of course.” 

Well, there was no denying that, spy or 
no spy, his presence was a comfort. He 
offered to swim back to the island and be a 
prisoner again, but Tish said magnani- 
mously that there was no hurry. On 
Aggie’s offering half of her tarpaulin against 
the wind, which had risen, he accepted. 

“Your Miss Hutchins is reckless, isn’t 
she?” he said when he was comfortably 
settled. “‘She’s a strong swimmer; but a 
canoe is uncertain at the best.” 

“She’s in no danger,” said Tish. “She 
aa a devoted admirer watching out for 

er ” 


“The deuce she has!” His voice was 
quite interested. ‘‘Why,whoonearth——” 

“Your detective,” said Aggie softly. 
“*He’s quite mad about her. The way he 
follows her and the way he looks at her— 
it’s thrilling!” 

Mr. McDonald said nothing for quite a 
while. The canoe party had evidently eaten 


| everything they could find, and somebody 
| had brought out a banjo and was playing. 


Tish, unable to vent her anger, suddenly 


| turned on Mr. McDonald. 


“Tf you think,” she said, “that the 


| grocery list fooled us, it didn’t!” 


“Grocery list?” 

“That's what I said.” 

**How did you get my grocery list?” 
So she told him, and how she had de- 


| ciphered it, and how the word dynamite 


had only confirmed her early suspicions. 
His only comment was to say “Good 


| heavens!” in a smothered voice. 


“Tt was the extractor that made me sus- 
she finished. ‘“‘What were you 
going to extract? Teeth?” 

“And so, when my Indian was swim- 
ming, you went through his things! It’s 
the most astounding thing I ever —— My 
dear, an extractor is used to get the hooks 


| out of fish. It was no cipher, I assure you. 
| I needed an extractor and I ordered it. The 
| cipher you speak of is only a remarkable 


coincidence. 

“Huh!” said Tish. “‘And the paper you 
dropped in the train—was that a coinci- 
dence?” 

“That’s not my secret,” he said, and 
turned sulky all at once. 

“Don’t tell me,” Tish said triumphantly, 
“that any young man comes here abso- 
lutely alone without a purpose!” 

“T had a purpose, all right; but it was 
not to blow up a railroad train.” 

Apparently he thought he had said too 
much, for he relapsed into silence after that, 
with an occasional muttering. 

It was eight o’clock when Hutchins’ 
canoe came into sight. She was ope | 
easily, but the detective was far behind and 
moving aye 6 

She saw the camp with its uninvited 

ests, and then she saw us. The detective, 

owever, showed no curiosity; and we 
could see that he made for his landing and 
stumbled exhaustedly up the bank. 

Hutchins drew up beside us. 

“He'll not try that again, I think,” she 
said in her crisp voice. ‘‘ He’s out of train- 
ing. He panted like a motor launch. Who 
are our visitors?” 

Here her eyes fell on Mr. McDonald and 
her face set in the dusk. 

“You'll have to go back and get some 
gasoline, Hutchins.” 

““What made you start out without look- 

g?” 

“And send the vandals away. If they 
wait until I arrive I'll be likely to do them 
some harm. I have never been so out- 
raged.” 

“*Let me go for gasoline in the canoe,” 
said Mr. McDonald. He leaned over the 
thwart and addressed Hutchins. “‘ You're 
worn out,” he said. “I promise to come 
back and be a perfectly well-behaved 
prisoner again.” 

“Thanks, no.” 

“T’m wet. The exercise will warm me.” 

“Is it possible,”’ she said in a withering 
tone that was lost on us at the time, “that 
you brought no dumb-bells with you?” 

If we had had any doubts they should 
have been settled then; but we never sus- 
pected. It is incredible, looking back. 

The dusk was falling and I am not cer- 
tain of what followed. It was, however, 
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something like this: Mr. McDonald mut- 
tered something angrily and made a motion 
to get into the canoe. Hutchins replied 
that she would not have help from him if 
she died for it. The next thing we knew 
she was in the launch and the canoe was 
floating off on the current. Aggie squealed; 
and Mr. McDonald, instead of swimming 
after the thing, merely folded his arms and 
looked at it. 

“You know,” he said to Hutchins, “‘ you 
have so unpleasant a disposition that some- 
body we both know of is better off than he 
thinks he is!” 

Tish's fury knew no bounds, for there 
we were marooned and two of us wet to the 
skin. I must say for Hutchins, however, 
that when she learned about Aggie she was 
bitterly repentant, and insisted on putting 
her own sweater on her. But there we 
were and there we should likely stay. 

It was quite dark by that time, and we 
sat in the launch, rocking gently. The 
canoeing party had lighted a large fire on 
the beach, using the driftwood we had so 
painfully accumulated. 

We sat in silence, except that Tish, who 
was watching our camp, said once bitterly 
that she was glad there were three beds in 
the tent. The girls of the canoeing party 
would be comfortable. 

After a time Tish turned on Mr. McDon- 
ald sharply. 

“Since you claim to be no spy,”’ she said, 
“perhaps you will tell us what brings you 
alone to this place? Don’t tell me it’s 
fish—I’ve seen you reading, with a line out. 
You're no fisherman.” 

He hesitated. 

“No,” he admitted. “‘I’ll be frank, Miss 
Carberry. I did not come to fish.” 

“What brought you?” 

“Love,” he said, in a low tone. “I don't 
expect you to believe me, but it’s the honest 
truth.” 

**Love!” Tish scoffed. 

“Perhaps I'd better tell you the story,” 
he said. “It’s long and—and rather sad.” 

“Love stories,’”’ Hutchins put in coldly, 
“are terribly stupid, except to those con- 
cerned.” 

“That,” he retorted, “is because you 
have never been in love. You are young 
and—you will pardon the liberty?—at- 
tractive; but you are totally prosaic and 
unromantic.” 

“‘Indeed!’’ she said, and relapsed into 
silence. 

“These other ladies,””’ Mr. McDonald 
went on, “‘ will understand the strangeness 
of my situation when I explain that the 
the young lady I care for is very near; is, in 
fact, within sight.” 

“*Good gracious!"’ said Aggie. ‘‘ Where?” 

“It is a long story, but it may help to 
while away the long night hours; for I 
dare say we are here for the night. Did any- 
one happen to notice the young lady in the 
first canoe, in the pink tam-o’-shanter?” 

We said we had—all except Hutchins, 
who, of course, had not seen her. Mr. 
McDonald got a wet cigarette from his 
pocket and, finding a box of matches on the 
seat, made an attempt to dry it over the 
flame; so his story was told in the flicker- 
ing light of one match after another. 


vi 


“T AM,” Mr. McDonald said, as the cig- 

arette steamed, ‘“‘the son of poor but 
honest parents. All my life I have been - 
obliged to labor. You may say that my 
English is surprisingly pure, under such con- 
ditions. Asa matter of fact I educated my- 
self at night, using a lantern in the top of 
my father’s stable.” 

“TI thought you said he was poor,” 
Hutchins put in nastily. ‘‘ How did he have 
a stable?” 

“He kept a livery stable. Any points 
that are not clear I will explain afterward. 
Once the thread of a narrative is broken it 
is difficult to resume. Miss Hutchins. Near 
us, in a large house, lived the lady of my 
heart.” 

“The pink tam-o’-shanter girl!” 
Aggie. ‘“‘1 begin to understand.” 

“But,” he added, “near us also lived a 
red-headed boy. She liked him very much, 
and even in the long-ago days I was fiercely 
jealous of him. It may surprise you to 
know that in those days I longed—fairly 
longed—for red hair and a red mustache.” 

“T hate to interrupt,” said Hutchins; 
“but did he have a mustache as a boy?” 

He ignored her. 

“We three grew up together. The girl is 
beautiful— you've probably noticed that 
and amiable. The one thing I admire in a 
young woman is amiability. It would not, 


said 
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for instance, have occurred to her to isolate 
an entire party on the bosom of a northern 
and treacherous river out of pure temper.” 

“To think,” said Aggie softly, “that she 
is just over there by the camp fire! Don’t 
you suppose, if, she loves you, she senses 
your nearness? 

“That's it exactly,” he replied in a 
gloomy voice, “if she loves me! But does 
she? In other words, has she come up the 
river to meet me or to meet my rival? She 
knows we are here. Both of us have writ- 
ten her. The presence of one or the other 
of us is the real reason for this excursion of 
hers. But again the question is—which?” 

Here the match he was holding under the 
cigarette burned his fingers and he flung it 
overboard with a violent gesture. 

“The detective, of course,’ said Tish. 
“T knew it from the beginning of your 
story.” 

“The detective,” he assented. “You 
see his very profession attracts. There’s an 
element of romance in it. I myself have 
kept on with my father and now run the 
er—livery stable. My business is a handi- 
cap from a romantic point of view. 

“I am aware,” Mr. McDonald went on, 
“that it is not customary to speak so 
frankly of affairs of this sort; but I have 
two reasons. It hurts me to rest under un- 
just suspicion. I am no spy, ladies. And 
the second reason is even stronger. Con- 
sider my desperate position: In the morn- 
ing my rival will see her; will paddle his 
canoe to the great rock below your camp 
and sing his love song from the water. 

“In the morning I shall sit here help- 
less—ill, possibly—and se> all that I value 
in life slip out of my grasp. And all through 
no fault of my own! Things are so evenly 
balanced, so little will shift the weight of 
her favor, that frankly the first one to reach 
her will get her.” 

I confess I was thrilled. And even Tish 
was touched; but she covered her emotion 
with hard common sense. 

“What's her name?” she demanded. 

“*Considering my frankness I must with- 
hold that. Why not simply refer to her as 
the pink tam-o’-shanter—or, better still 
and more briefly, the P. T. S.?2 That may 
stand for pink tam-o’-shanter, or the Per- 
son That Smiles—she smiles a great deal 
or—or almost anything.” 

“It also stands,” said Hutchins, with a 
sniff, ‘for Pretty Tall Story.” 

Tish considered her skepticism un- 
worthy in one so young, and told her so; on 
which she relapsed into a sulky silence. 

In view of what we knew, the bonfire at 
our camp and the small figure across the 
river took on a new significance. 

As Aggie said, to think of the red-haired 
man sleeping calmly while his ladylove was 
so near and his rival, so to speak, hors de 
combat! 

Shortly after finishing his story Mr. 
McDonald went to the stern of the boat 
and lifted the anchor rope. 

“It is possible,”’ he said, “‘that the cur- 
rent will carry us to my island with a little 
judicious management. Even though we 
miss it, we'll hardly be worse off than we 
are.” 

It was surprising we had not thought of 
it before, for the plan succeeded admira- 
bly. By moving a few feet at a time and 
then anchoring we made slow but safe prog- 
ress, and at last touched shore. We got 
out, and Mr. McDonald built a large fire, 
near which we put Aggie to steam. His 
supper, which he had not had time to eat, 
he generously divided,and we heated the tea. 
Hutchins, however, refused to eat. 

Warmth and food restored Tish’s mind 
to its usual keenness. I recall now the ad- 
miration in Mr. McDonald's eyes when she 
suddenly put down the sandwich she was 
eating and exclaimed: 

“The flags, of course! He told her to 
watch for a red flag as she came up the 
river; so when the party saw ours they 
landed. Perhaps they still think it is his 
camp and that he is away overnight.” 

“That’s it, exactly,”’ he said. “Think of 
the poor wretch’s excitement when he saw 
your flag!” 

Still, on looking back, it seems curious 
that we overlooked the way the red-headed 
man had followed Hutchins about. True, 
men are polygamous animals, Tish says, 
and are quite capable of following one 
woman about while they are sincerely in 
love with somebody else. But, when you 
think of it, the detective had apparently 
followed Hutchins from the start, and had 
gone into the wilderness to be near her, 
with only a suitcase and a mackintosh coat; 
which looked like a mad infatuation. 


THE SATURDAY 


[Tish says she thought of this at the 
time, and that, from what she had seen of 
the P. T. S., Hutchins was much prettier. 
But she says she decided that men often 
love one quality in one girl and another in 
another; that he probably loved Hutchins’ 
beauty and the amiability of the P. T. S. 
Also, she says, she reflected that the polyg- 
amy of the Far East is probably due to this 
tendency in the male more than to a pre- 
ponderance of women.] 

Tish called me aside while Mr. McDon- 
ald was gathering firewood. 

“T'ma fool and a guilty woman, Lizzie,” 
she said. “Because of an unjust suspicion 
Fs possibly wrecked this poor boy’s 
ife 

I tried to soothe her. 

“They might have been wretchedly un- 
happy together, Tish,” I said; “and, any- 

ow, I doubt whether he is able to support 
a wife. There’s nothing much i in keeping a 
liv ery stable nowadays.” 

“There's only one thing that still puzzles 
me,” Tish observed: “Granting that the 
grocery order was a grocery order, what 
about the note?” 

We might have followed this line of 
thought, and saved what occurred later, but 
that a new idea suddenly struck Tish. She 
is curious in that way; her mind works 
very rapidly at times, and because I cannot 

take her mental hurdles, so to speak, she is 
often impatient. 

“Lizzie,” she said suddenly, “did you 
notice that when the anchor was lifted we 
irifted directly to this island? Don’t stare 
at me like that. Use your wits.” 

When I failed instantly to understand, 
however, she turned abruptly and left me, 
disappearing in the shadows. 

For the next hour nothing happened. 
Tish was not in sight and Aggie slept by the 
fire. Hutchins sat with her chin cupped 
in her hands, and Mr. McDonald gathered 
driftwood. 

Hutchins only spoke once. 

“T’m awfully sorry about the canoe, Miss 
Lizzie,” she said; “it was silly and—and 
selfish. I don’t always act like a bad child. 
The truth is, I'm rather upset and nervous. 
| hate to be thwarted—I'm sorry I can't 
explain any further.” 

I was magnanimous. 

“T’m sure, until to-night, you’ve been 
perfectly satisfactory,”’ I said; ‘“‘but it 
seems extraordinary that you should dislike 
men the way you do.” 

She only eyed me searchingly. 

It is my evening custom to prepare for 
the night by taking my switch off and comb- 
ing’and braiding my hair; so, as we seemed 
to be settled for the night, I asked Mr. 
McDonald whether the camp afforded an 
extra comb. He brought out a traveling 
case at once from the tent and opened it. 

“Here’s a comb,” he said. “I never use 
one. i’m sorry this is all I can supply.” 

My eyes were glued to the case. It 
was an English traveling case, with gold- 
mounted fittings. He saw me staring at it 
and changed color. 

“Nice bag, isn’t it?” he said. “It was a 
gift, of course. The—the livery stable 
doesn’t run much to this sort of thing.” 

But the fine edge of suspicion had crept 
into my mind again. 


Tish did not return to the fire for some 
time. Before she came back we were all 
thoroughly alarmed. The island was small, 
and a short search convinced us that she 
was not on it! 

We wakened Aggie and told her, and the 
situation was very painful. The launch was 
where we had left it. Mr. McDonald 
looked more and more uneasy. 

““My sane mind tells me she’s perfectly 
safe,” he said. “‘I don’t know that I’ve 
ever met a person more able to take care of 
herself; but it’s darned odd—that’s all I 
can say.” 

Just as he spoke a volley of shots sounded 
from up the river near our camp, two close 
together and then one; and somebody 
screamed. 

It was very dark. We could see lanterns 
flashing at our camp and somebody was 
yelling hoarsely. One lantern seemed to 
run up and down the beach in mad excite- 
ment, and then, out of the far-off din, 
Aggie, whose ears are sharp, suddenly 
heard the splash of a canoe paddle. 

I shall tell Tish’s story of what happened 
as she told it to Charlie Sands two weeks 
or so later. 

“Tt is perfectly simple,”’ she said, “and 
it’s stupid to make such a fuss over it 
Don’t talk to me about breaking the law! 
The girl came; I didn’t steal her.” 
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Tomato 
Catsup 


HIS is the age of perfecting 
and refining the everyday 
things of life. 
It might have seemed that 
not much could be done with 
catsup. 


Yet when we took tomatoes 
fresh from the vines, made and bot- 
tled the Catsup immediately— 
and above all, did away with re- 
cooking materials—we produced 
the Beech-Nut, a Catsup as dif- 
ferent from the manufactured 
catsups as anything can 

Its price isno higher—two sizes, 
25c. and 15c. (in the extreme 
West, a little more). Get a bottle 
of Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
from your grocer. Taste it—see 
how different it really is. 


Makers of America’s most fa- 
mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y 
Cateup Plant at Rochester, N.Y 
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When ordering please send 
your candy dealer's name 


American Candy Co. 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


Chocolates 


Every Piece a 
Surprise 


50?-4/-42-43 the Box 


Send for “Will You Remember Me” 


Favour Box—To enable candy lovers to test the 
excellence of Milady Chocolates, we have designed a 
beautiful “favour” 
choicest Milacy Chocolates and a handsome Milady Medalhon 
Stick Pin, which we will mail, prepaid, upon receipt of | Sc in stamps 
The price asked is merely nominal, barel 


box, containing nearly a quarter pound of 


y covering cost of container 
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[welve thousand times every 
minute the contact points in the 
distributor head must open and 
close ‘the electric circuit. 

If you could see the twelve 
thousand jumps of high tension 
you would say the flow 
of fre was continuous, 

Yet each spark is absolutely 


current 


distinct and separate, and is de- 
livered on a time schedule that 
does not vary one ten-thousandth 
part of a sec ond 

Never before has any ignition 
system been called upon to per- 
form such a feat. 

Eight-cylinder motors turning 
over 1500 to 2000 revolutions a 
minute 
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are simple problems in 
comparison, 

And yet the same Delco igni- 
tion-~—the ignition that has made 
possible the high-speed eight, is 
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The Supreme Test of Delco Ignition 


7 SHE advent of the high-speed eight-cylinder motor 
has called upon Delco ignition to perform feats 
heretofore believed impossible. 

These engines frequently reach a speed of 3000 or 
more revolutions a minute. 


THE SATURDAY 


=DE LCO== 


ELectric LagutinG CRANKING IGNITION 
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Charlie Sands, I remember, interrupted 
at that moment to remind her that she had 
shot a hole in the detective’s canoe; but 
this only irritated her. 

“Certainly I did,” she snapped; “but 
it’s perfectly idiotic of him to say that it 
took off the heel of his shoe. In that stony 


| country it’s always easy to lose a heel.”’ 


That means 12,000 sparks distributed among eight 
cylinders every sixty seconds. 


identical in every respect with 
the ignition that is used on every 
Delco equipped car. 

The high-speed eight is simply 
its supreme achievement. 

Delco ignition insures a hot, 
constant spark in starting, in run- 
ning at low speeds or in covering 
a mile a minute. 

‘The same hot spark is there at 
20 revolutions a minute as at 3000. 
The same maximum Efficiency 
is insured in the low-speed four 
as in the high-speed eight. 

And always remember this— 
Delco ignition is simply one 
function of complete Delco 
Equipment. 

The cranking and lighting of 
your Delco equipped car are just 
as efficient, just as dependable 
under all operating conditions, as 
is the ignition. 


Two hundred thousand Owners, driving 200,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars, furnish world-wide proof of Delco leadership. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 








pe “The Roofing Development of 
the Twentieth Century” 


Builders and owners both say that for 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


For they are spark-proof shingles that 
t crack, curl, nor work loose. They 
have the wedge-like thickness of wooden 


do m 


shinwies and can be laid twice as fast 
The 


durable. 


and 
dealers everywhere 
“Repairing and Building”— FREE 
whole of Neponset 
bingles and other Neponset bu £ products 


BIRD & SON, 101 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


Btablished 1795 


finished roof is handsome 


Sold by 


This book tine the v tory 


New York 


Chicage 


Washington 
San Francis 


Canadian Office and Plant 














| down the river to Island Eleven. 


But to return to Tish’s story: 

“It occurred to me,” she said, “that, if 
the launch had drifted to Mr. McDonald's 
island, the canoe might have done so too; 
so I took a look round. I'd been pretty 
much worried about having called the boy 
a spy when he wasn’t, and it worried me to 
think that he couidn’t get away from the 
place. I never liked the red-haired man. 
He was cruel to Aggie’s cat—but we've 
told you that. 

“T knew that in the morning the detec- 
tive would see the P. T. S., as we called her, 
and he could get over and propose before 
breakfast. But when I found the canoe- 
yes, I found it—I didn’t intend to do any- 
thing more than steal the detective’s boat.” 

“Ts that all?” said Charlie Sands sar- 
castically. “You disappoint me, Aunt 
Letitia! With all the chances you had—to 
burn his pitiful little tent, for instance, or 
steal his suitcase -" 

“But on my way,” Tish went on with 
simple dignity, “it occurred to me that I 
could move things a step farther by taking 
the girl to Mr. McDonald and letting him 
have his chance right away. Things went 
well from the start, for she was standing 
alone, looking out over the river. It was 
dark, except for the starlight, and I didn’t 
know it was she. I beached the canoe and 
she squealed a little when I spoke to her.”’ 

“Just what,” broke in Charlie Sands, 
“‘does one say under such circumstances? 
Sometime I may wish to abduct a young 
woman and it is well to be prepared.” 

“T told her the young man she had ex- 
pected was on Island Eleven and had sent 
me to get her. She was awfully excited. 
She said they'd seen his signal, but nothing 
of him. And when they'd found a number 
of feminine things round they all felt a 
little—well, you can understand. She went 
back to get a coat, and while she was gone 
I untied the canoes and pushed them out 
into the river. I’m thorough, and I wasn’t 
going to have a lot of people interfering 
before we got things fixed.” 

It was here, I think, that Charlie Sands 


gave a low moan and collapsed on the sofa. 


“Certainly!” he said in a stifled voice. “I 
believe in being thorough. And, of course, 
a few canoes more or less do not matter.” 

“Later,” Tish said, “I knew I'd been 
thoughtless about the canoes; but, of 
course, it was too late then.” 

“And when was it that you assaulted the 
detective?” 

“He fired first,”’ said Tish. “I never felt 
more peaceable in my life. It’s absurd for 
him to say that he was watching our camp, 
as he had every night we'd been there. Who 
asked him to guard us? And the ides of his 
saying he thought we were Indians stealing 
things, and that he fired into the air! The 
bullets sang past me. I had hardly time to 
get my revolver out of my stocking.” 

“And then?” asked Charlie Sands. 

“And then,” said Tish, “‘we went calmby 
We went 


| rapidly, for at first the detective did not 
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you may think it. It is 
only new to you. There are 
painters who will never 
paint without it, and 
house owners who will 
never let them. 
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know I had shot a hole in his canoe, and he 
followed us. It stands to reason that if I'd 
shot his heel off he’d have known there was 
a hole in the boat. Luckily the girl was in 
the bottom of the canoe when she fainted 
or we might have been upset.” 

It was at this point, I believe, that Charlie 
Sands got his hat and opened the door. 

“T find,” he said, “‘that I cannot stand 
any more at present, Aunt Tish. I shall 
return when I am stronger.” 


So I shall go back to my own narrative. 
Really my justification is almost complete. 
Anyone reading to this point will realize 
the injustice of the things that have been 
said about us. 

We were despairing of Tish, as I have 


| said, when we heard the shots and then the 
| approach of a canoe. Then Tish hailed us. 


“Quick, somebody!” she said. “I have 
a cramp in my right leg.” 

[The canoeing position, kneeling as one 
must, had been always very trying for her. 
She frequently developed cramps, which 


only a hot footbath relieved.]} 


Mr. McDonald waded out into the water. 
Our beach fire illuminated the whole scene 
distinctly, and when he saw the P. T. S. 
huddled in the canoe he stopped as though 
he had been shot. 
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“How interesting!”’ said Hutchins from 
the bank, in her cool voice. 

I remember yet Tish, stamping round on 
her cramped limb and smiling benevolently 
at all of us. The girl, however, looked 
startled and unhappy, and a little dizzy. 
Hutchins helped her to a fallen tree. 

“*Where— where is he?” said the P. T. S. 

Tish stared at her. 

“Bless the girl!”’ she said. 
think I meant the other one?” 
““T ——- What other one?” 

Tish put her hand on Mr. McDonald’s 


“Did you 


arm. 

“My dear girl,” she said, “this young 
man adores you. He’s all that a girl ought 
to want in the man she loves. I have dore 
him a grave injustice and he has borne it 
nobly. Come now—let me put your hand 
in his and say you will marry him.” 

“Marry him!” said the P. T. S. “Why, 
I never saw him in my life before!” 

We had been so occupied with this as- 
tounding scene that none of us had noticed 
the arrival of the detective. He limped 
rapidly up the bank—having lost his heel, 
as I have explained—and, dripping with 
water, confronted us. When a red-haired 
person is pale he is very pale. And his 
teeth showed. 

He ignored all of us but the P. T. S., who 
turned and saw him, and went straight into 
his arms in the most unmaidenly fashion. 

“By heaven,” he said, “I thought that 
elderly lunatic had taken you off and killed 
you!” He kissed her quite frantically be- 
fore all of us; and then, with one arm 
round her, he confronted Tish. 

“I’m through!” he said. “I’m done! 
There isn’t a salary in the world that will 
make me stay within gunshot of you 
another day.”’ He eyed her fiercely. “‘ You 
are a dangerous woman, madam,” he said. 
“I’m going to bring a charge against you 
for abduction and assault with intent to 
kill. And if there’s any proof needed I'll 
show my canoe, full of water to thegunwale.” 

Here he kissed the girl again. 

“You—you know her?” gasped Mr. 
McDonald, and dropped on a treetrunk, as 
though he were too weak to stand. 

“It looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

Here I happened to glance at Hutchins, 
and she was convulsed with mirth! Tishsaw 
her, too, and glared at her; but she seemed 
to get worse. Then, without the slightest 
warning, she walked round the camp fire 
and kissed Mr. McDonald solemnly on the 
top of his head. 

“T give it up!” she said. “‘Somebody 
will have to marry you and take care of 
you. I'd better be the person.” 


“But why was the detective watching 
Hutchins?” said Charlie Sands. ‘‘ Was it 
because he had heard of my Aunt Letitia’s 
reckless nature? I am still bewildered.” 

“You remember the night we got the 
worms?” 

“IT see. The detective was watching all 
of you because you stole the worms.” 

“Stole nothing!” Tish snapped. “‘That’s 
the girl’s house. She’s the Miss Newcomb 
you read about in the papers. Now do you 
understand?” 

“Certainly I do. She was a fugitive 
from justice because the cat found dy- 
namite in the woods. Or-—perhaps I’m a 
trifle confused, but —— Now I haveit: she 
had stolen a gold-mounted traveling bag 
and given it to McDonald. Lucky chap! I 
was crazy about Hutchins myself. You 
might tip her the word that I'm badly off 
for a traveling case myself.” 

Tish knows Charlie Sands, so she let him 
talk. Then: 

“He was too wealthy, Charlie,”’ she said; 
“‘so when she wanted him to work and be 
useful, and he refused, she ran off and got a 
situation herself to teach him a lesson. She 
could drive a car. But her people heard 
about it, and that wretched detective was 
responsible for her safety. That's why he 
followed her about.” 

“IT should like to follow her about my- 
self,”’ said Charlie Sands. ‘Do you think 
she’s unalterably decided to take McDon- 
ald, money and all? He’s still an idler. 
Lend me your car, Aunt Tish. There's a 
story there; and—who knows?” 

“He is going to work for six months be- 
fore she marries him,” Tish said. “He 
seems to like to work, now he has started.” 

She rang the bell and Hannah came to 
the door. 

“Hannah,” said Tish calmly, “call up 
the garage and tell McDonald to bring the 
car round. Mr. Sands is going out.” 


‘ 


(THE END) 
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ON’T be cut off from the world and its markets by 


impassable roads. Business flows in stronger streams where roads are 
oood—where smooth, inviting Concrete welcomes trattc and trade. Prosperity 
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One instance: A farm of 188 acres in Lee 
County, Virginia, offered unsuccessfully to one investor 
for $6,000 before roads were improved, was sold to the 
same man (with no improvements on the farm) for $9,000 after 
good roads were built. 


Concrete roads weld communities together—improve church 
and school attendance. 


Lehigh Concrete Highways are most econom- 
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because there is practically mo maintenance expense, and they last 
forever. Many Concrete roads of the ancient Romans are in use 
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send you facts and figures proving why the Concrete Highway is the road for you, and why more than 
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We ask every cigarette user to smoke a package 
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puff, with the brand he thinks best meets his 
requirements! 


You can smoke Camels liberally without sug- 
gestion of a tongue-bite or parched throat. And 
Camels do not leave any unpleasant cigaretty 
atter-taste ! 


You buy some Camels and prove to yourself what 
we say about them is absolutely true. 20 for 10c. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 10c for one package or $1.00 for a carton of ten packages 
(200 cigarettes), sent postage prepaid. If after smoking one package you are not delighted 
with Camels, return the other nine packages and we will refund your dollar and postage. 
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THE STRANGE BOARDER 


Continued from Page 5) 


Then the florid gentleman returned, apolo- 
gized for the interruption, looked over the 
reports Mr. Mudge had collected, thanked 
Mr. Mudge profusely for his courtesy, 
took up his hat and departed. 

One of the special policemen remembered 
seeing three strangers— this gentleman with 
the short reddish beard, a tall florid gentle- 
man, and a lank gentleman with a bushy 
red mustache— standing at one of the desks 
for customers counting some money. But 
he had paid no particular attention to 
them—strangers were always standing at 
the desks counting money. 

When the story was told, Mr. Farson 
holy-smoked and damned himself again, 
but in a less impetuous manner; in fact, he 
was reflecting that it would be disagreeable 
to have the Cereal National Bank adver- 
tised as a place where innocent strangers 
might lose their money. So he advised 
Gardner confidentially to turn the affair 
over to a private detective agency he 
recommended instead of to the police— who 
would immediately tip it off to the news- 
papers. 

Even before he mentioned the news- 
papers, however, Gardner's imagination 
had been conceiving a picture of the small, 
weatherbeaten post-office at Los Indios, 
fronting a poor little street of sand, and a 
group in front of the post-office roaring 
with laughter and congratulating them- 
selves that Sam Gardner's insanity always 
took such diverting forms. 

“Yes; but I think I'll see first what I can 
do myself,”” he replied gravely to the bank- 
er’s recommendation. He rose and with a 
callous brown hand smoothed down the 
stubborn mop of sandy hair before settling 
the old man’s hat on it. “I’m certainly 
very much obliged to you, Mr. Farson,”’ he 
added gratefully, and shuffled out. 

He smoothed down his hair again as he 
took off the hat in his room at the hotel and 
returned to the green plush armchair. If 
Billy had not been absorbed in the new 
kind of building blocks they had bought dur- 
ing their walk after breakfast that morning 
he might have noticed that his father was 
pale under the tan; but he would hardly 
have known that the thing in his father’s 
eyes was called fear by grown-up persons. 

After luncheon Gardner inquired at the 
desk and found that the two automobile 
rides to which genial Mr. Westmark had 
treated him the day before had been duly 
charged to his account—not that it really 
mattered now; only the question had per- 
sistently troubled his mind. 

His mind was like that now. It seemed 
incapable of grappling with large problems; 
but inconsequential little things stuck to 
it like burs, and at a quarter past five he 
could not forbear going out and finding his 
way to the magnificent Egyptian barroom. 
Almost the first person he saw was Mr. 
Kittie Hinch, just turning away from the 
bar with Mr. Maloney. 

Mr. Hinch’s serpentine grin frankly recog- 
nized him, yet he paused rather watchfully, 
not knowing what form their encounter 
might take; but Gardner nodded and said, 
“‘Good afternoon, Mr. Hinch!” with grave 
courtesy, and extended his brown hand. 

That seemed to please Mr. Hinch, and in 
a friendly, companionable spirit—with his 
broadest grin— he immediately asked: 

“‘How much did Noisy Joe touch you 
for?” 

“You mean Westmark?” Gardner re- 
plied. 

“‘Sure— Noisy Joe Westmark. Say, kid, 
you ain’t the only one. They all come 
across when Noisy Joe gets after "em. He 
told Jake he touched you for ten thousand; 
but he’s a ’orrible liar.” 

Kittie’s intention was obviously friendly 
and consolatory—though a keen profes- 
sional curiosity was present also. 

Yes; it was ten thousand,” Gardner 
replied soberly. 

“Th’ ‘ell!’ Mr. Hinch exclaimed ad- 
miringly. “Say, you can get ’im all right if 
you just lay for ‘im long enough. Any of 
these dubs could get ‘im if they'd just laid 
for im long enough. But quick’s they drop 
their wads they blow the town. Then he 
comes back. You lay for ’im and you'll get 
im. 

Gardner perceived that Kittie would 
admire Noisy Joe’s getting him and his 
getting Noisy Joe with the same faultless 
impartiality. 

“T don’t know as I want to get him,” he 
replied thoughtfully, drawing the tips of bis 








right-hand fingers down his bearded cheek. | 


“But I expect to be round here some time.” 
“Sure! Lay for ’im and you'll get ’im,” 
Kittie encouraged, ignoring the qualified 
disclaimer. “And you know, if you want a 
game any time, I’m going to open up a little 
place of my own on the North Side next 
week. Drop in.” He gave directions. 

“Well, thank you; perhaps I will,” 
Gardner replied soberly. “No, thank you; 

won't stop for any beer now. You see, 
I've got my son with me. He'll be ex- 
pecting me at the hotel.” 

Leaving the Egyptian barroom he felt 
oddly relieved. What had happened to him 
evidently was by no means extraordinary, 
but a mere everyday incident—a common 
fate of man. That idea mysteriously recon- 


ciled him toit. After dinner that evening he | 


talked to Billy quite cheerfully. 


“We'll look round tomorrow, son,” he | 


said, holding the boy on his knee, “and 
find us some nice quiet little place to live 
out where there’s some trees and grass. 
And we'll settle down here and you can 
start in school. That's the main thing now, 
you know—you must begin your educa- 
tion. I'll get a job and we'll get along fine.” 
Indeed, he had already begun to see that 
the loss of his ten thousand dollars need 


cause only an incidental variation in their | 


plans. In the long run it might prove a 
good thing, because now he would have to 
start in and learn city business from the 
ground up. Certainly in a place like Chi- 
cago there must be plenty of opportunities 
for employment. 

The next morning he brought up two 
newspapers from the breakfast table and 
carefully examined the advertisements of 
board and lodging. One especially caught 
his fancy and he cut it out. It ran as 
follows: 


“Large, airy front bedroom, with alcove, 
in very select residence district. The at- 
mosphere is that of a very refined and 
cultured Christian home. Excellent table- 
board. Highest references given and re- 
quired. Call afternoon. Number 2 Carlisle 
Terrace.” 


That seemed just the place for Billy. 
mu 
O UNDERSTAND Carlisle Terrace we 


must go back to flinty old Peter Carlisle, 
who squared accounts in two worlds by 
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What happens to your face 
when you shave? 


The answer is in the lather 


F your face burns or smarts after shav 

ing—if the lather dries before you are 
through, or if you have to soften the beard 
by ‘‘rubbing-in,’’ you 
are using the wrong 
shaving preparation. 


The Indian used to 
pull out the hairs on his 
face to prevent the 
growth of a beard. 
Even such torture is 
almost preferable to the 
use of some shaving 
soaps of today. 


There are radical 
differences in chemical 
composition, and in 
action, between hard 
soaps (cakes, sticks, powders) and Mennen's 
Shaving Cream, which a comparison in use 
will show. 





Mennen’s Shaving Cream will absorb 
much more water than any other prepara 
tion, making a firm, moist lather with only 
one-half inch of cream. Glycerin, which is 
extracted from hard soaps and sold as a by 
product, is present in extra quantity in 
Mennen's, emollient, soothing and healing. 
The particular properties of Mennen’s en 
able it to soften the hair so that “rubbing 


in,” which brings the blood to the surface 


MENNENS 


and makes the skin tender, is totally un 
necessary. There is no “free caustic” to 
burn or smart. 


How to prove these facts 


To prove how much easier ami more 
pleasant Mennen's Cream makes shaving 
send a dime in a piece of paper, and we will 
mail you a medium-sized tube. At the same 
time, we will send, 
free, a trial can 
of the Mennen 
After-Shaving 
Talcum for men 
This talcum is a 
neutral tint, and 
does not show on 
the face. 


We ask one 
thing: When you 
use Mennen’s, 
use it according 
to the directions 
contained in 
every tube. Only one-half inch of cream 
is necessary for a shave. You will then get 
the very best results. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company, 


1402 Orange Street. Lab- 
| 2 





oratories: Newark, N. J. 


SHAVING CREAM 


the heroic expedient of donating half a mil- | 


lion dollars to endow a theological semi- 
nary. That was back in the seventies, 
when theological seminaries were still oc- 
casionally endowed. The donation was 
partly in land, which, with the city’s huge 
growth, constantly increased in value. 
Financially, therefore, the seminary flour- 
ished. Otherwise the times had been 
against it. 

Beef rose, but ministerial salaries re- 
mained stationary. Fewer students came 
to fit themselves for a calling which, how- 
ever rich in spiritual rewards, offered only 
a more or less genteel poverty on the 
material side. Of those who did come many 
had to be powerfully assisted through the 
courses, not only financially but intel- 
lectually. : 

And, with the city’s growth, all rural or 
even suburban flavor had long since been 
smoked and elbowed out of the seminary's 
neighborhood. To the west the elevated 
railroad roared; to the east trolley cars 
clanged and rattled. Sooty fumes from the 
big chair factory, three blocks north, 
drifted into the classrooms. Three saloons 
impudently stared the little campus out of 
countenance, 

The endowment comprised Carlisle Ter- 
race, adjoining the seminary on the west 
a double row of dun pressed-brick dwellings 
facing each other across a tiny park. Time 
was when Carlisle Terrace had been very ex- 
clusive; but, with the steady deterioration 
of the neighborhood for residence purposes, 
all that had changed. Number 9 was now 
held by a swarthy person, with a numerous 
swarthy family, who was understood to be 
prosperously engaged in the fruit trade. 
Number 5 was empty and Number 10 was 
frankly nothing but a boarding house. 

Number 2—the large house on the cor- 
ner—had been occupied for many years 
by Magnus McChesney, head professor of 
exegesis. At his uninsured demise Mrs. 
McChesney- and her daughter Julia per- 
mitted certain friends of the family to pay 
them an honorarium for the privilege of 
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cer Heater 
willreduce 

our fuel 
bil one-third to one- 
half; require coaling 
but once a day, and 
keep up heat /0 
hours or more with- 
out attention. 


Steam, Vapor and Hot Water 


Heaters 


burn the cheap sizes of hard 
coal (such as Pea and No. | 
Buckwheat) and require no 
more tons than ordinary heaters 
use of the large, expensive sizes. 

“Spencers” also use non-coking 
soft coals, semi-anthracite, lig- 
nite, etc., with much less atten- 
tion and lower consumption. 


Thousands of “Spencer” owners 
are saving 30% to 50% on coal 
bills, many with heaters they have 
had for 20 years or more. 


Spencer Heaters have a water- 
jacketed magazine, which usually 
requires filling but once a day, and 
never more than twice in severe 
weather. 


This feature relieves the “women 
folks” of heater care in the residence. 
Ir. apartments, flats, greenhouses, 
etc., it means that heat can posi- 
tively be maintained all night with- 
out attention. In Philadelphia, 90% 
of the modern apartments have 


“co -” 
Spencers. 


It will pay you to investi- 
gate the “Spencer.” Ask 
your architect and heating 
contractor. And be sure to 
get our two ks—one a 
complete catalog, the other 
giving numerous convinci 
testimonials. Gladly mail 
on request, 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
A, 200 People's National Bank building, Scranton, Pa. 
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lodging and boarding there. Julia McChes- 
ney —her mother having died —still bravely 
kept up a pretense that the lodging and 
boarding were good-natured favors to cer- 
but the tragic 
fact was that, of late, Miss McChesney had 
been compelled more than once to advertise 


for a lodger. 


She was well past forty, very tall and 
thin, with brow, nose and chin as elongated 
as those caricatures of oneself that one sees 
in concave mirrors. There were always 
dark circles under her large, dull blue eyes. 
She was good-hearted, emotional, garru- 
and intended to be quite truthful. 

When Tilly, the muscular and frowzy 
maid of all work, notified her that a gentle- 


| man had called in answer to the advertise- 


ment, she descended to the parlor in that 
deep trepidation which always seized her on 
such occasions. Who could tell in what ter- 
rifying guise the unknown, advertisement- 
answering applicant might come? He might 
be a coarse, emaneund. assertive person, 
smelling of liquor; so when she confronted 
a stockily built man, with a bronzed and 
bearded face, who stood up with a defer- 
ential little bow as she entered the room, 
and looked at her with a modest friendli- 
ness out of round, honest, gray eyes, she 
felt much relieved. 

And when she saw that he was accom- 
panied by a chubby little boy, with a round 
curly head and broad brow, whose deep 


| blue eyes regarded her with innocent curi- 


osity, she really felt a kind of affection for 
the applicant—and their business was 
settled with no trouble at all. 

By the time the applicant had finished 
inspecting the large, airy bedroom with an 
alcove—heartily seconding everything she 
could say in praise of it—she had given 
him an outline history of the place from old 
Peter Carlisle down; and to both of them 
the final necessity of mentioning the num- 
ber of dollars Miss Mc  nocgs would ex- 
pect weekly seemed quite embarrassingly 
vulgar. The number was twelve and Gard- 
ner apologetically produced them from a 
flat-looking wallet. 

He had told her his name was Gardner; 
and he explained, in a low, pleasant voice, 
that he would have to write to Arizona for 
references, as he was a total stranger in the 
city—which gave Miss McChesney an op- 
portunity to make a fine stroke by laying 
a bony hand on the boy’s curly head and 
saying: ‘Billy shall be your reference” — 
Gardner having more than once spoken of 
“myself and Billy.” 

And at dinner—the new members of the 
family having been introduced to the older 
the landlady explained expansively that 
Mr. Gardner was heavily interested in the 
cattle industry in Arizona and would spend 
some time in Chicago for the purpose of 
arranging to irrigate his ranch, an enter- 
prise for which her adjectives suggested 
rather impe rial dimensions. Gardner 
blushed uiltily behind his beard and was 
much em eam for he had told her no 
such things. He had been careful, in fact, 
to speak in the most general and indefinite 
terms concerning his situation and pros- 
pects; but wherever Miss McChesney’s 
good heart was concerned her lively imag- 
ination swept facts before it as a whirlwind 
sweeps chaff. 

The older members of the family in- 
cluded—sitting at the landlady’s right 
Professor Byers, whose name on the Faculty 
list was followed by Ph. D By vir- 
tue of intellect and scholarship he felt him- 
self much superior to his table companions, 
and he had a pleasant way of obviously 
overlooking his own superiority for their 
benefit. He was fond of replying to a ques- 
tion with a Latin or Greek quotation 
laughing very loudly and good-naturedly 
when the questioner could not understand 
him. He was thirty-seven years old, had a 
pugnacious little snub nose and a cleft in the 
middle of his narrow chin. He dressed in- 
expensively, but privately treated his wavy 
brown hair with a curling iron. 

Next him sat globular and gloomy Mrs. 


| Wharton, who ate immoderately, was al- 


ways consulting doctors and telling her ac- 
quaintances what they said about te case. 
Frequently in the most irrelevant manner 
she introduced with a sigh references to her 
departed spouse. With these and the land- 
lady Gardner modestly conversed; but two 
persons at the table were silent, Billy 


| whose attention wandered from his plate 
| only as he stole shy glances round at the 


strange faces from under long, dark eye- 
lashes—and Miss Ingraham, who sat next 
him. Naturally she and Gardner had noticed 
each other at the introduction. 
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He had observed a young woman almost 
as tall as himself—he being but five feet 
ten— whose smooth cheeks had that slightly 
ony, tinge which holds the red longer than 

pas fair skins. Her hair and eyes were 

Partly from the way she bore herself 
re held up her chin and partly from the 
way she took the introduction to himself, he 
gathered an impression that she was proud 
and willful—not that he resented at all the 
way her dark eyes passed over him or her 
purely. mechanical little smile, quite as 
though the landlady, instead of saying, 
“Miss Ingraham, Mr. Gardner—a new 
member of our family,” had said: ‘Miss 
Ingraham, the object beside you is a chair.”’ 
It did not occur to him that so handsome 
a young woman should be any more 
interested in him than in a doorknob. 

For her part Miss Ingraham noticed 
that the new boarder’s clothes were of cheap 
material, badly made and needed pressing; 
that his ridiculous little blue string tie was 
askew. She was of opinion that a man who 
wore whiskers like a piece of half-sheared 
buffalo robe must be a fool; and she ob- 
served in the stranger’s eye and manner 
a kind of effulgent, indiscriminate friendli- 
ness which indicated that he would talk to 
her if she encouraged it. She did not en- 
courage it; and for three days the new mem- 
bers of the household were no more to her 
than animated pieces of furniture. 

Between Carlisle Terrace and the Ele- 
vated railroad lay a vacant plot of ground 
On any fair day there was pretty sure to be 
a casual game of ball going on there. Miss 
Ingraham was much interested in athletics. 
Coming home at two o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon and noticing that some school- 
boys were practicing at ball, she left the 
flagging and crossed over to watch their 
play a moment. 

However, for a minute after she reached 
the score of spectators lounging on the 
grass she did not notice the play. Instead 
she noticed the little boy from Number 2 
Carlisle Terrace, because he was standing 
with his chubby legs far apart, his body 
slightly bent, his small, brown hands balled 
into fists, his round face set in a tense scowl, 
and his tightly compressed lips nervously 
working— as though he himself were at bat 
and the fate of nations hung on the stroke. 
She laughed to herself and felt a sudden 
impulse to hug the absurd little mimic. 

hen the crack of bat on ball sounded, an 
admiring shout arose, the boy jumped and 
began dancing exc ‘itedly. Somebody beside 
her cried out: ‘Go it, whiskers!” She 
looked across the field and saw with amaze- 
ment that Gardner was running the bases. 

The amazement deepened as she saw 
that he could run too. Her lips parted 
breathlessly, and her dark eyes widened 
and sparkled as he bounded toward them 
to third, sped away home and crossed the 
plate. She was talking to Billy when 
Gardner came over—his ill-fitting coat on 
his arm; his unfashionable old man’s straw 
hat, his collar and his little string tie clasped 
in one brown hand; perspiration trickling 
into his absurd beard. He was embarrassed 
at finding her there, but from that time 
forth they were friendly. To be sure, the 
feat was nothing to boast of. It was onlya 
naphazard knot of grammar-school boys 
who were playing—anybody might have 
knocked a home run: but it had not oc- 
curred to her that he could run like that, or 
that there was such muscle on his forearms. 

Billy, too, was quick to adopt her as a 
friend; and having taken her as a friend her 
status with him was immediately fixed once 
for all. He brought her his clothes when 
they needed buttons, and his various doubts 
and perplexities. For example, there was 
the Ao oxious swarthy boy—son of the fruit 
merchant—who had twice called him a dago. 
He was undecided whether to hit that boy 
on the head with a very large cinder or turn 
him over to a policeman. What would she 
do in a like case? 

She had not supposed that she cared 
particularly for small boys; but now she 
became increasingly aware of a new sort of 
being—a man sort, because he frequently 
st in front of her, with his small legs 
apart and his thumbs thrust in the belt of his 
blouse, asserting dogmatic opinions with 
the utmost positiveness; and “ was capa- 
ble, on no provocation, of developing all 
the heartbreaking stubbornness of a balky 
mule. A woman kind toe—for he was sub- 
ject fa ape eg hungers to be coddled and 
comfo: also he frequently developed an 
unquenchable and distracting loquacity. 

Meanwhile Gardner had been getting 
that matter of a job arranged—in the fol- 
lowing extradrdinary manner: For three 
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weeks after settling at Number 2 Carlisle 
Terrace he diligently answered advertise- 
ments in the newspapers; offered himself at 
oe agencies; trudged over miles 
ot pavement; stood deferentially, un- 
fashionable hat in hand, before many desks. 

There were plenty of openings. By pay- 
ing down only twenty-five or fifty dollars in 
cash for an agent’s outfit he could get 
splendid chances to sell—on commission 
patent clothes-wringers, shoetrees, grease 
eradicators, hair renewers, magic lanterns, 
books, collapsible umbrellas, can openers, 
lawn sprinklers, kitchen scaies, mousetraps. 
He did spend twenty-five dollars and 
three days of prodigious suburban toil on 
the collapsible umbrella. Usually a frowzy 
maid or indignant matron shut the door in 
his face before he could finish his abashed 
apology for having rung the bell. A Swedish 
lady suggested doubtfully and in broken 
English that if he would come round that 
evening her husband might trade him two 
old umbrellas for one of the new collapsible 
articles. That was the nearest he came to 
making a sale. 

There were openings for persons trained 
and experienced in doing particular things, 
for untrained manual laborers and for 
untrained youths; but for an intelligent, 
sober, industrious man from Arizona, who 
knew no trade or business and needed 
about eighteen dollars a week, the great 
city had absolutely no use. 

Gardner finally grasped this fact and for 
three days did scarcely anything except 
stare at the landscape, whistle bars from La 
Paloma, run a stubby hand through a mop 
of sandy hair, and visit with Billy a great 
deal. He and the boy spent every day in 
Lincoln Park together. On the third day, 
as they were walking home to dinner, Billy 
called attention to the obvious fact that his 
shoes were nearly worn out. There was still 
money in the flat wallet, but Gardner could 
count it with three motions of his finger. 

After dinner he craftily stalked Miss 
McChesney, so as to catch her alone in the 
hall. With embarrassment and apologies, 
he begged the favor of a latchkey for that 
evening, because he must go downtown 
to meet some gentlemen. He then asked 
Jane Ingraham—also with embarrass- 
ment— please to see that Billy went to bed 
about half past eight, as he could not be in 
until late. Kissing Billy and saying Good 
night! to Jane, he jammed his hat on his 
head and hurried over to the Elevated. 

He left the Elevated at Van Buren 
Street—in the soft summer twilight as the 
street lamps were being lighted — and made 
his way to the Egyptian barroom. From 
there he had little trouble in finding the 
alley down which, beside Mr. Kittie Hinch, 
he had followed Noisy Joe Westmark and 
Pat Maloney. He turned at the corner of 
the building, went up the stairs and knocked 
at the door. A panel slid back and an ugly 
black face peered doubtfully out at him. 
He mentioned apologetically that he had 
been there with Messrs. Westmark and 
Hinch, whereupon a bolt slid back and he 
entered the gambling rooms. 

Jake Bloom—in cream-colored flannel 
trousers, the creases of which fell true as 
plumblines from his swelling paunch to his 
glistening tan shoes—stood in the middle of 
the front room carelessly slipping a couple 
of twenty-dollar goldpieces back and forth 
through strong white fingers as he con- 
versed with Mr. Maloney and Peter, the 
subtle-eyed Italian. His finely plaited 
shirt-bosom was beautifully laundered, but 
instead of the opal pin he wore a large 
pearl in his tie. His brilliant brown eyes 
rested questioningly upon Gardner for a 
moment; but when the latter said “Good 
evening, Mr. Bloom!”’ in a very friendly 
way, he nodded impassively. 

Gardner made straight for the faro table. 
Selecting one of the three ten-dollar bills in 
the flat wallet, he pushed it across to the 
dealer. When the latter shoved back a 
stack of chips, his brown fingers closed over 
them in a practiced manner—and immedi- 
ately he forgot everything else in the 
world. 

For him there was no other drug like 
this breast-to-breast grapple with chance. 
All disappointments, perplexities and fears 
smoothly expunged themselves. Nothing 
existed except this parallelogram of green 
cloth with playing cards pictured upon it, 
the chips that came and wernt, and the 
motion of the dealer’s fingers deftly slipping 
a card from the little silver box. 

He played on and the stack of chips in 
front of him increased. By and by an 
unbidden idea began pressing stubbornly 

Continued on Page 41) 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
against the door of his brain. Subcon- 
sciously he knew what the idea was and 
thrust it back; but it insisted and finally 
he looked at his large silver watch, which 
showed ten minutes past midnight. He 
rearranged his chips in piles of uniform 
height and moved them across to the dealer, 
who measured them with his eye and ex- 
pertly showered some rumpled greenbacks 
into a heap in the middle of the table. 
Gardner took the heap in a handful, thrust 
it into his trousers pocket and went out. 

The heap amounted to one hundred and 
eighty dollars. It was astrange thing, but- 
unlucky at everything else—he was always 
lucky at cards. Going over to the elevated 
he pondered that singular fact. 

Meanwhile Jane had helped Billy put 
himself to bed on the cot in the aleove. Two 
hours later, being about to retire and 
knowing that Gardner had not returned, 
she slipped through the empty front bed- 
room and turned on a light. The boy lay 
asleep, his small round limbs sprawled, his 
face flushed rosy, and his eyelids, fringed 
with long dark lashes, tight shut. He 
seemed to have slipped back into the babe 
he had been only a few years before. 
Stooping over him, she drew a long, flutter- 
ing breath, and a glow so powerful that it 
was half pain suffused her heart. 

Without saying anything to Miss Mc- 
Chesney about it, Gardner kept the latch- 
key; and thereafter, two or three evenings 
a week, business detained him downtown 
until about midnight. He noticed that Miss 
Ingraham had become very fond of the boy; 
that Billy called her Aunt Jane, and ac- 
cepted her affection as naturally as a plant 
takes the sun and rain. He noticed, also, 
her warmer friendliness to himself, which 
he diagnosed correctly as a reflecti-n of her 
love for the boy. 

His business arrangements left him much 
leisure daytimes, and he and Billy made all 
sorts of little excursions. Naturally eno.gh 
Aunt Jane sometimes accompanied them 
on a Saturday afternoon or a Sunday. 
Twice they took automobile rides, and it 
shocked Gardner to think what her senti- 
ment might be if she knew where the money 
came from! 

It was Saturday afternoon and they were 
going to the ball game. Jane and Billy, on 
the porch of Number 2 Carlisle Terrace, 
were waiting for Gardner, and she looked 
up from her magazine at Billy’s excited pip: 

‘What for—what for ~ Where is 
they?” 

She saw Gardner coming up the porch 
steps and was as surprised as Billy, who had 
run to meet his father and was saying 
amazedly: ‘“‘Lemme feel!’ As Gardner 
stooped, the boy rubbed his hands over his 
father’s beardless cheeks, gurgling with a 
kind of incredulous glee. 

“It’s like mine now,” he announced, 
feeling his own smooth cheek. 

“I’ve been thinking of doing that for 
some time,”’ Gardner explained to Jane, 
flushing with embarrassment. ‘“‘It seemed 
as though this was as good a time as any.” 

A curving line down his cheek separated 
the tan from the fairer skin that had been 
hidden under his beard. This assisted her 
odd fancy that he had been cut in two and 
put together differently. Above the curving 
line were the undistinguished nose, the 
round gray eyes thatched with heavy red- 
dish brows, the square forehead and mop of 
unruly sandy hair—in short, the Gardner 
she knew; but below the line was a strange 
youth that looked like Billy. It was as 
though he had stepped back a dozen years. 

“How old are you?” she asked abruptly. 

“Twenty-eight,”’ he replied. 

She colored a little, because she had been 
just about ready to begin calling him Sam, 
and nearly ready to advise him—as a 
candid, family -like friend—to shave his 
beard and get different clothes. 

Certain liberties that a young woman 
might very well take with the bearded, ill- 
dressed, middle-age-like father of Billy would 
hardly be appropriate for this shav ed young 
man. In fact, he had different clothes that 
fairly titted him and a hat like other 
people’s. The clothes gave him better ad- 
vantage of his broad shoulders and deep 
chest; so it did not matter so much that he 
fell two inches below six feet. 

This barbered and tailored father of Billy 
confused her. The man she knew had to 
percolate back through that disguise, so to 
speak. She was glad when he ran his 
stubby hand through his hair as of old, and 
jammed the more fashionable hat down on 
his head, and when, on the elevated, he 
began talking in the most friendly manner 
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to the stranger beside him. That seemed to 
be his distinguishing quality—a modest, 
simple-minded, gregarious friendliness that 
overflowed to everybody and everything. 

For example, they were sitting on a bench 
in Lincoln Park on Sunday morning a week 
later when a strolling couple drew up in 
front of them; and Gardner immediately 
rose, hat in hand. 

The man was about Gardner’s own height 
and age, but slimmer and very noticeably 
dressed in a black-and-yellow plaid flannel 
suit, with gleaming tan shoes; and his 
Panama hat was circled with a broad red- 
and-green band. There was a diamond in 
his shirtfront, and a large cluster-diamond 
ring glittered on his left hand. His concave 
face was of a peculiar salmon-pink from the 
collar to the roots of his wavy brown hair; 
and as he confronted Gardner without lift 
ing his hat, his thin, curved lips expanded 
in a serpentine grin. 

‘Hello, Sam! Shake hands with my 
wife,” hesaid; and tothe lady: *‘ Thisis my 
old friend, Sam Gardner.” 

The lady thus introduced was clothed 
even more noticeably than her spouse. Her 
dress of lace reminded Jane of a wonderfully 
constructed frosted cake, such as one some- 
times sees in bakery windows. Her lace hat 
was two stories high and bore many flowers. 

She smiled, showing beautifully white 
and even teeth, and held out a pretty milk- 
white hand, three fingers of which were 
loaded with rings; and Jane wanted to 
laugh, because the smile and motion of the 
hand seemed to have been produced by 
pulling a string. The lady had features as 
regular as any doll’s, golden curly hair, and 
large violet eyes. It occurred to Jane that 
if she were tipped into a horizontal position 
the eyes would close automatically. 

“W hy, I didn’t know you were married, 
Kittie,” Gardner was saying. 

“T wasn’t until yesterday,” the man 
replied promptly, expanding his salmon- 
pink face in another serpentine grin and 
looking down at Jane with unabashed 
friendliness. Whereupon Gardner felt 
constrained to say: 

“Miss Ingraham—Mrs. Hinch and Mr. 
Hinch.” 

Mr. Hinch held out his hand and, by 
an afterthought, removed his hat. Mrs. 
Hinch repeated her smile and handshake. 

“We've got a swell little flat right round 
the corner from the store, Sam. You must 
come up and see us,” said Mr. Hinch; and 
by the way he looked at the bride both 
Gardner and Jane perceived that a mighty 
proprietary pride exhaled from him. 

At parting he made a very elegant bow 
with his hat on, elegantly twirling a slim 
cane with a carved amber handpiece. Mrs. 
Hinch gave a ladylike little nod, with the 
carved smile that had never left her face or 
changed in the least; and the pair strolled 
splendidly away. 

“What extraordinary people!"’ Jane 
gasped as she and Gardner sat down again. 
“Who are they?” 

“* Just friends of mine,” Gardner replied, 
smiling—as though that explained all their 
peculiarities. 

“The man looks like a cutthroat!"’ Jane 
observed candidly, glancing after the pair. 
“What does he do?” 

“‘He’s a gambler,” Gardner answered 
gravely. “You see, out in Arizona they 
don’t take gambling as seriously as you do 
here. Why, when I first went to Los Indios 
the leading citizen was a gambler.” 

“You knew him in Arizona then?” 

“No,” he replied soberly. “He isn’t 
from Arizona—but I am, you see.’ 

It was a delicate and difficult topic for 
him. He wished she would change it; and 
fortunately Billy ran over from his play 
just then. 

On the Thursday evening after this 
Gardner was downtown on one of his 
mysterious business engagements and Jane 
put Billy to bed. She was wakened in the 
morning by a sound at her bedroom door, 
which was immediately across the hall from 
Gardner’s room with the alcove. It was 
broad daylight, but the clock on her dresser 
showed only half past four. The noise at 
the door continued. Plainly some one was 
trying to enter—but it was no crafty or 
formidable intruder, for the effort con- 
sisted simply in turning the knob back and 
forth. She opened the door and confronted 
Billy in his nightgown, blinking half awake 
at her. 

“My papa ain’t in his bed at all,” he 
complained, and began to whimper. “His 
bed 13 all made up smooth.” 

“Well, he'll be - pretty soon, honey,” 
she comforted. ‘Come in with me.” 
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Who is She? |} 


F you knew her you would 





recognize her—even though 1 
you cannot see hereyes. She Ff 
has used Dr. Lyon's for years [J 


and owes her beautiful teeth 
to its constant use. 
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his prescription for the care of the teeth —he 
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Both Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder and 
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preserve the teeth and keep the mouth in a 
healthy, antiseptic condition. 
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package of either Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Pow- 
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Sens, 522 West 27th Street, New York City 
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studied the question of 
shotgun powders, you know 
that’ uniform quality in the 
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He cuddled down beside her, half drugged 
by the first touch of the pillow. At first, 
in spite of her whispered assurances, he was 
inclined to cry; but yawned and dropped 
to sleep instead. Jane lay close, not daring 
to touch him lest she disturb his sleep, but 
looking at his rosy face, while her heart beat 
hot with greed. What if she could keep him 
always! 

At breakfast-time Gardner had not ap- 
peared. Jane reassured Billy again and, 
for company, let him trudge over to the 
Elevated with her. She was not greatly 
concerned, yet did look carefully through 
the morning paper on the way downtown 
to see whether an unidentified man had 
been hurt in a street accident. 

It was hot downtown. As she swung into 
La Salle Street the great hives thereabout 
were absorbing their swarms of clerkly 
toilers—thousands of them, male and 


| female, pouring in from the elevated roads, 


the surface cars, the suburban trains—all 
verspiring and hastening to their tasks. 
he broad flagging was thronged with 
them—mostly a flowing, viscid mass of 
unparticularized humanity. 
Not entirely unparticularized though. 


| Jane wore a linen skirt, a white shirtwaist 


with a fine dark stripe in it, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. red rose, which 
Billy had picked—against the rules—on 
their way through the tiny park, was pinned 
at her breast. She walked briskly, with 
straight shoulders and uplifted chin, mak- 
ing her way lithely through the crowd; so 
tnat morning a good many male eyes did 


| particularize her. 


She turned in at a row of bronze-framed 
doors, on each side of which was a brass 
tablet with the sign: Cereal National Bank. 
Pushing open one of the doors she climbed 


| a flight of broad marble steps to the great 
| banking room; 


then ran up another flight, 
longer, steeper and narrower than the first. 
She could have taken the elevator, but 
scorned to. She passed down a long gal- 


| lery overlooking the banking room, with 


rows of tall desks at which bookkeepers 
were already at work, and entered a door 
that looked like rosewood, but was steel. 
The room behind it was twenty feet by 
thirty. Two large windows in the north 


| wall, protected by steel bars, looked across 
| a narrow court to the blank yellow wall of 

another building. 
| room was occupied to a height of five feet 


The south wall of the 


by metal filing cases, which also pretended 
Above the filing cases for 


filled with thick and dreary-looking vol- 
umes, mostly bound in black. 
Having hung up her hat Jane drew a glass 


| of water at the white lavatory in the corner, 


unpinned the rose and put it in the glass. 
With a mettlesome little fling of her head 
and aswift motion of her hand she restrained 
a loose strand of hair; then she marched 
briskly to the long table in the middle of 
the room, sat down plumply and went to 
work. 


For a long time almost the only sound in 


| the room was made by a big electric fan 


that swung back and forth, sweeping the 


| table from right to left and left to right. 


Reaching her end of the table the blast 


| stirred the mass of dark hair over her fore- 
| head, fluttered the loose threads at her tem- 


nles and rustled the papers in front of her. 
Except for herself, the fan and the rose, the 
place would have been a mere sepulcher of 
books—-dust and ashes of books; for there 
was nothing here except statistics, govern- 
mental reports, railroad reports, commercial 
agency reports, gas reports, industrial re- 
ports, and great sheaves of cardboard pasted 
over with newspaper rumors of more 
reports. 

Jane, however, bending silently to her 
work, was very much alive. Unconsciously 
she crossed and uncrossed her feet; her 
body moved slightly in the chair. As she 
reached for a pamphlet or for an index 
card, upon which she wrote in an upright, 
angular, beautifully clear hand, there was 
always a little swing of the arm and turn of 
motions slight but graceful. 
Now and then there was a ring at the 


telephone on the little desk between the 


windows, and she would hasten to answer, 
swinging up from the chair with a lithe 
motion and stooping to speak into the in- 
strument instead of sitting down. It would 
be Mr. Farson, or Mr. Pearson, or Mr. 


| Mudge, wanting to know when such and 


such a dividend was passed, such and such 
whether she had this 
or that report. She would glide briskly to 
the filing cases, look the matter up and 
answer. 


EVENING POST 


Now and then some one came in—an 
officer of the bank to look up something; 
or a messenger sent by one of the officers 
for the files in such and such a case; or a 
youth bringing an armful of papers and | 
pamphlets. Mostly she was alone, shut in 
as though this were a prison or nunnery; 
and she liked that best—having an enor- 
mous pride in this still, cell-like apartment. 
It was the place she had fairly won for 
herself. 

For three months after finishing her two- 
year librarian’s course at the university it | 
seemed there was no need of another libra- 
rian anywhere in the world. Then she | 
embraced the chance to come in here as 
assistant to Mr. Plumb, who was partly oc- 
cupied with more important duties. In less | 
than a year Mr. Plumb was released to | 
the other duties and she—Jane Marshall 
Ingraham —was duly appointed librarian of 
the Cereal National Bank. 

Since then half of another year had 
passed; but the sense of independence was 
still so keen that it fairly hurt her at times. 
She had made up her mind never to marry; 
and, though she passed in company for a 
rather haughty and severe young woman, 
the scandalous fact was that when shut in 
here she played over her work like a kitten 
over a ball of string. 

She thought of Gardner several times, 
with a little substrain of anxiety. Though | 
an unexplained absence of a night was not 
much to be alarmed over, she intended call- 
ing up Miss McChesney to see whether he | 
had come home. For some occult reason 
she fixed the hour for doing that at three 
o'clock. 

About ten minutes before that hour an 
A. D. T. messenger boy brought her a note 
written in a fair hand on a single sheet of 
very cheap paper, inclosed in a plain, flimsy 
envelope. The note ran: 





Dear Miss Ingraham: 

I am in the county jail on a ten-day sen- | 
tence for gambling. Please tell Billy I have | 
had to go away on business and will not re- 
turn until the middle of next week. If you 
should need to communicate with me on his | 
account I have given the name of Sam 
Williams. : 

Sincerely yours, 
BILLY’s FATHER. 


Jane gaped blankly at the note for half a 
minute and pinched it between 7 thumb 
and finger to make sure it was real. Coming | 
toa little, she remembered that the three- | 
o'clock editions of the afternoon papers had 
just been brought in. 

Running through the first one, column by 
column, she soon found what she sought: 
James (alias Kittie) Hinch, proprietor of the 
gambling house on Wycliffe Street, which 
the poliee had raided the night before, had 
been arraigned and pleaded guilty. Samuel 
Williams, an employee of the gambling 
house, had also pleaded guilty. The pro- | 
prietor had been sentenced to pay a fine of 
a hundred dollars and serve twenty days 
in jail. The employee had been fined fifty 
dollars and given ten days in jail. 

It reminded her that she had noticed in | 
the morning papers a headline about a raid 
ona gambling establishment, without hav- 
ing dreamed at the time that it could be 
of the remotest interest to her. From the 
wastebasket she recovered a morning paper 
and read the article through. It said the 
police had learned of a gambling establish- 
ment behind a cigar store on Wycliffe 
Street and raided it soon after ten o'clock; 
and it described Gambler Williams as a 
peculiarly desperate character, to subdue | 
whom required the efforts of three police- 
men after a fierce hand-to-hand struggle. 

As Jane looked up from the page her eyes 
sparkled with indignation. The idea of 
describing mild, friendly, self-effacing Mr. 
Gardner as a furious ruffian! She had a 
profound distrust of the police—and with 
excellent reason, for the newspapers were 
always accusing them and not infrequently 
convicting them. She had also a profound 
distrust of the newspapers—and with very 
good reason, for the newspapers were al- 

ways accusing one another. This thing pre- 
sented itself to her indignant mind as some 
obscure and outrs igeous conspiracy against 
Billy's father. He must have pleaded guilty, 
however, or he would not be in jail. And 
Hinch was the name of the strange friend | 
to whom he had introduced her. Ever since 
that Sunday morning a painful question 
had lain in the back of her mind— namely, 
Was it possible that Billy’s father gambled? | 
It looked decidedly possible. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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$200 for a Name 


$200 cash for the most catchy title for this 1916 
Pompeian Art Panel. These titles may suggest better 
ones: Phyllis; A Symphony in Pink; His Letter 
Yes or No; The Pompeian Glow of Youth; A Bit 
of Sunshine; or any title about this maid with 
beautiful eyes and glorious Pompeian complexion, 
reading a letter in this sunny, flowery corner 
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of the well-known Pompeian Massage Cream took 
years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. An excey 
tional powder base for her and a soothing after-shavins 
cream for him. At stores, jars 35c and 75c; tubes 25 
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tube practically free, which is a bargain that no one 
can afford to miss. 
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ORE than a 


thousand young 
people have secured 
courses in colleges, mu- 
sical conservatories and 
business schools with- 
out a cent of expense 


to themselves. 

A mighty interesting booklet 
which will be sent free on request 
will tell you how it was done and 
how you can do it. Write today to 

Box 765, Educational Division 
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But To Protect You They Must 
Be On Your Car! 


HEN your car’s geared-to-the-road you can put 

**skid fear’’ behind you forever. To drive with 
confidence and comfort—to have your car instantly 
obey your slightest touch at the steering wheel —to secure abso- 
lute traction on slippery city streets or on treacherous country 
roads, you must have a tire that is built to meet those conditions. 


Miller “* Geared-to-the-Road Tires’’ are scientifically built to gear your car to 
the road through mud, sand or slush. With Miller tires on your car you’re in control. 
Its tread is an integral part of the tire and retains its safety features until the entire 
tire is worn out. The greater mileage you get from them, will make your choice of 


MillerzeNires 


An economy, as well as a permanent safeguard. 


But Miller Safety Does Not Stop There 


Miller mileage and safety on the road 
are due to exclusive methods of tire 
building in the Miller factories. 

The “Miller Method”’ retains the 
natural vegetable wax and oil in the 
cotton fibre during the process of 
vulcanization. And this natural 
lubricant in the cotton means less 
internal friction and more life and 
miles in your tires. 

Wax and oil carbonize at 240 degrees; 


There are responsible Miller dealers every- 
where—write us if you can’t locate yours. 


the old method requires about 287 
degrees to vulcanize a tire. The Miller 
Method vulcanizes at a low degree of 
heat without robbing the fabric of its life- 
giving wax and oil, and thus saves the 
fibre from becoming brittle and losing 
its tensile strength. Your Miller tire 
has not been “‘burned out” during 
manufacture—all its wear, tough- 

ness, endurance and all its mileage 

are preserved for wear on your car 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, U. S. A. 
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What's the Answer fo the Skid Question ? 
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You expect 
the tread to 
be strong 
and secure. 
But do you 
know that the 
tread is at the 
mercy of the 
fabric inside 
the tire? You 
can’t judge a 
tire merely by 
its exterior ap- 
pearance, It is 
the life in the 
fabric that 
makes the 
MILLER 
Geared-to-the- 
road tread 
doubly effec- 
tive. 

MILLER 
TUBES 
answer 
the tube 
ques- 
tion. 
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Stewart Speedometer 
Magnetic Type. 
Only one moving part 
in the speed indi- 
cating mechanism. 


Ahrens-Fox 
Alter 

American 
American Electric 
American-La France 
Amplex 
Anderson 
Arbenz 
Atterbury 
Auburn 

Aurora 

Austin 

Auto Car 
Available 

Bailey 

Barker 

Barley 

Bay State Truck 
Beardsley 
Benham Six 
Briscoe 
Brockway 
Brown Cyclecar 
Buckeye 
Buffalo Electric 
Buick 

Cadillac 
Cartercar 
Century 


How many 


90% of the Car Manu- 


facturers use Mag- 
netic Type Speed- 


ometers 
Over 1,300,000 


—Why? 
in use 
—Why? 


Soon after the Magnetic 
Type came on the market 
it outsold all other 


ty 
—Why 2 


It costs more than other 


types, but Car Makers 
willingly pay the differ- 


ence 


—Why? 


Read this list of Car Manufacturers who 
use our Magnetic Type Speedometers 


as Special or Standard Equipment 


Chadwick 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Coey Flyer 
Cole 


Coleman 


Commercial Truck 


Continental 
Crawford 
Crescent 

Crow 

Crown 
Cunningham 
Cy clecar 
Danielson Truck 
Dart 

Davis 
DeHaven 
DeKalb 
DeLuxe 

Denby 

Detroit Electric 
Detroiter 
Diamond Truck 
Dile 

Dorris 

Elwood 

Empire 

Enger 


Erbes 

Excelsior 

Fargo 

Federal 

Four Wheel Drive 
Franklin 
Fritchie 

General Motors Truck 
Glide 

Gramm Truck 
Grant 

Great Eagle 
Grinnell Electric 
Hahn 

Hall 

Harvey 
Harwoed Barley 
Haynes 
Henderson 
Hendrickson 
Hercules 
Hexter Truck 
Hudson 
Hutchinson 
Imperial 
International 
Interstate 
Jackson 

Jeffery 


Jenkins 

Kelley Truck 
King 

Kissel 

Kline 

Kopp Truck 
Krickwell 

Krit 

Landshaft 
Lange 

Langtry 
LeMoon Truck 
Lexington 
Lippard-Stewart 
Little Giant 
Locomobile 
Los Angeles Cyclecar 
Lozier 

me 
Luverne 
Maccar 
Marmon 
Maxim 
Maxwell 
McFarlan 
McLaughlin 
Mercer 
Mercury 

Merz 





Metco 

Meteor 

Metz 

Milburn Electric 
Mitchell-Lewis 
Modern 
Mogul 

Moline 
Monarch 
Moon 

Mortin Truck 
Moyer 
National 
Norwalk 

Nott 

Oakland 

Ohio Electric 
Old Reliable 
Olds 

Overland 
Pacific Electric 
Packard 
Paige-Detroit 
Palmer-Moore 
Palmer-Singer 
Partin 
Paterson 
Pathfinder 


Peerless 


Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Pneumobiie Six 
7. Equipment Co. 
Premier 
Princess 
Pullman 
Rauch-Lang 

R. C. H. 
Reading 

Regal 
Reichardt 
Reliance 

Reo 

Republic 
Richmond 
Robinson 
Robinson 

Ross & Young 
Row e 

Russell 

Sandow 

Saxon 

Sayers & Scovill 
Schacht 

Scripps Booth 
Seagrave 

S. G. V. 

Signal 


Magnetic 
Type 


This diagram shows proportion of 
Car Manufacturers using Magnetic 
Type Speedometers and proportion of 
Car Manufacturers using other types. 


Singer 

Stafford 
Standard 
Standard Truck 
Stegeman 
Sternberg 
Stewart 

St. Louis Truck 
Studebaker 
Stutz 

Sullivan 

Tate 

Thomas 
Touraine 
Universal 

Velie 

Viall 

Vulcan 

Wahl 

Waverly Electric 
Westcott 
White 

Wichita Fails 
Winton 

Woods Electric 
Zimmerman 


Zip 


others are there? 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago Factories: Chicago and Beloit, U. S. A. 
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New York 
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THE PHCGENIX 


(Continued from Page 13 


People’s Temple; but think of the years 
I was so busy with the children I couldn't 
read a thing! Somehow it seemed that 
I couldn’t finish dressing the eldest before 
I had to put the youngest to bed; and the 
days come and go like lightning. 

“I wouldn’t say ten years had gone since 
I was twenty, and yet I’ve buried two chil- 
dren and been proud to send two boys out 
into the world, and married two girls to 
good men, and got Emily all ready for life. 
Somehcw my hair grew thin; being over 
the stove and nursing seven children don’t 
improve the figure; and there is a blue scar 
on my thumb where I got coal dust into a 

can-opener cut in 1887. I've just let myself 
slide downhill while Corse was climbing up; 
and I can’t go away to a foreign place, 
where I won’t understand a word they say, 
and face courtiers and such people! 

“I’ve heard Doris Turpin taik to-day 
about the brilliance and cultivation, and 
those things. They are necessary, she says; 
and she says American women are often 
far behind in them. She says there is to be 
a new standard of American womanhood.” 

“Stuff!” Isaid. “‘Fiddlesticks and stuff!” 

“Can't you see?” she said, putting her 
finger tips on my sleeve and leaning for- 
ward. “Cc an’t you see that I mustn't stand 
in Corse’s way? I'd rather be dead! Can't 
you see I mustn’t disgrace my children? 
I'd like to see Corse in his triumphs, but 
I'd cut off my hands before I'd let those 
foreigners know he had a wife who has 
fallen behind. Emily can go with her 
father. You must tell him some reason 
to leave me behind; for, Judge—I never 
knew—I never knew I could be so un- 
happy! I ought to be a wife for him to be 
proud of. And I ain’t!” 

She said ain't! She said ain’t and stared 
out at the glare of the sun. It was nearly 
the hottest day I ever saw in Bodbank; it 
was even too kot for the flies, and the 
s:pring-water bottle in the corner was sweat- 
ing like a stoker. 

“You see it wasn’t such a joke when 
I said I'd had a dark past,” she said 

No, it was not such a joke; but some- 
how I remembered that when the river 
front was growing worse and worse with 
gambling places and dives, a Bodbank 
woman led the fight that closed them. It 
was Alice Babson. And when the epidemic 
of meningitis came, somebody prevented 
the stampede of the foreigners in the East 
End of the town. It was the chief of police 
taking orders from Alice Babson. 

And when Bert Faber’s boy got into 
trouble over in lowa and came home sick, 
and would not talk in spite of pleas and 
threats, they sent for Alice Babson—and 
he told her. And when they found the 
Leary girl down on the flats and were going 
to ship her out of town on the last train at 
night, unless she could find a place to sleep 
and escape vagrancy, she found a place. It 
was in the bed of Alice Babson. 

But now Alice Babson saw the truth. 

And the trouble was she was not alone. 
There are women everywhere who, from 
some points of view, are outgrown. The 
awkward, raw youth they marry becomes 
an able man, expanding in an expanding 
life; and when the two have reached their 
ripe years he is a figure—she, only the little 
plain woman at home. Even Bodbank has 
had other examples of women who are left 
behind with breaking hearts. 

“Alice, you are mistaken if you think I 
will urge Bab to go to his new post without 
you,” | said. “‘He probably would go back 
to chewing, and then where would the rep- 
utation of the United States be? I have 
half an idea if you were not with him he 
would be wearing blue woolen socks again. 
You can look the encyclopedia through 
the whole twenty volumes—and learn the 
Bible by heart, and you will never find a 
word said against having a kitchen scar on 
your thumb. 

“The can openers and the clotheslines 
and the safety pins, back in the days when 
you were making Corse save money, may 
have left their wear and tear on your body, 
but they never left any marks on your soul. 
You go abroad and tell ‘em that Judge 
Antrim, of Bodbank, Illinois, says that if 
they think they have any advantages over 
you, because they have cocker spaniels in- 
stead of boys and girls, and grab a fork 
instead of aspoon when the ice cream is being 
passed, they are fools for want of sense!” 

She shook her head, however; I had 
wasted my words. “I simply can’t bear 





it,” she said again. “You will never un- 
derstand a woman’s feelings; but I’m 
grateful, Judge—just the same.” 

“Hold on a minute! Don’t go!” I ex- 
claimed, with an idea coming into my mind. 
“Don’t go before you hear this: Don’t 
you tell your thoughts to Corse. No, 
ma’am! Don’t you tell them to Emily. 
Don't you tell them to anybody. If God 
has given you anything to bear—you bear 
it alone!” 

“‘T may have to stand aside so Corse can 
have his triumphs,” said she as she opened 
the door to go; “but you needn't worry 
that I'll complain. I ain't a coward.” 

When I opened my office door to see 
whether she had gone, John was still sitting 
in the stenographer’s chair, staring, with 
his far-away and unprofessional look, at 
the big insurance calendar. I wondered 
what he had heard and where his thoughts 
were. 

Late that afternoon I went home to 
change my wet shirt and wilted collar be- 
fore | went over to see the President. I 
found him under the oak trees on the Bab- 
son's lot, which runs down to the corner of 
Sanford Street. He appeared tired; and 
yet he greeted me by jumping up and pro- 
posing that we stroll toward the garden. 

Corse Babson, who now acted toward 
me as though I was a nice old fluff from his 
home town, and Doris Turpin, with her 
bare arms, and my boy and Emily, were 
there; and they all watched us walk off as 
though they were not sure I would ever 
bring the President back, safe and sound. 

As we walked I talked to the President 
of Mrs. Babson; and as I talked the sweep 
of an on-coming storm made a blacker and 
blacker curtain up the sky. Bi 
drops fell at last on the garden path and we 
could see the others scampering toward the 
house. The President put his arm round 
my shoulders. 

“Come, Judge, the President must know 
at least enough to go in when it rains,”’ he 
said. “Give me a moment to think about 
what you have told me, 
Mrs. Babson to that room on the corner.” 

“She has not seen me with you,” I said. 
“She must not know. You must greet me 
as though I had just come.” 

“We officeholders are credited with but 
slight intelligence,” he said with a laugh. 

When we found him in the stiff and for- 
mal parlor, with its high, cold ceiling and 
awe-inspiring chandelier, which was put 
up, in expectation of Bodbank gas, fifteen 
years before the plant was built, my son 
was with him. The President was sitting 
deep in the recess of an old wing chair. The 
windows had been closed to keep out the 
sheets of rain the wind drove against the 
panes, and to keep out the roars and crashes 
of the good old-fashioned lightning that 
Iowa occasionally sends us. Outside, the 
low black clouds had brought on the dar! 
ness of evening, and the President of the 
United States was no more than a shadow. 
We could not see his face or figure. 

I shall not soon forget his voice, however 
I cannot remember ever having heard a 
voice that was so sad and tired, and yet 
so strong and kind. 

“T am glad your husband is not with 
you, Mrs. Babson. I have had no chance 
to say a word to you that I have wanted 
to say,” he began. “It is about your hus- 
band’s sappointment; and in thinking about 
it I have felt that I must tell you the part 
in it which is to be played by you.” 

“By me!” exclaimed the poor woman. 

“Yes, by you,” he repeated. ‘“‘We who 
are charged with great responsibilities are 
fortunately furnished with endless sources 
of information, and you must understand 
that I know about you as well as I do about 
Cc orse. 

“About me!” 

“Yes, about you. You must see that it 
would be necessary for me to know. You 
are going with Corse as his partner. It is 
not the husband alone at this compara- 
tively small but important post, but the 
wife as well, who will represent this coun- 
try. She will be charged with the duty of 
establishing abroad the accurate impres- 
sion of American womanhood. Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes; I do,” 
stand; 


she said. “I do under- 
“but I am so efraid—I am so 


afraid I can be nothing more than myself.” 

“T was about to speak of that,” the 
“That is exactly what you 
You will 


President said. 
must do— you must be yourself. 
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Send your analysis of 
this face, or, if you pre- 
fer, send only the coupon 
for the full story. But do 
it now —today. 
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Would You 
Employ This Man? 


You are probably a good judge of character now 
I'ry this test on yourself and see how good. Answer 
these questions 

Would you employ this man? If so, woukl you 
employ him as 
1. Salesman? i Is he healthy? 

Executive? t Intelligent 
$. Clerk? llonest 
4. Cashier? Industrio 
5. Mechani Aggressive 
6. Chemist f Would yx hoose him a 

“ 

Size up this man as if he were actually an applicant 

for a position in your organization and \y were 


obliged to decide without any 
erences or recommendations. 


assistance tt 


Send your analysis to me and I will send you a 
brief of his record and my analysis of him 
olely from his photographs. I will also tell you how 

i can learn to judge men from such data by use 
of the 


mack 


Science of 
Character Analysis 
21 Practical Lessons by Mail — Illustrated 


In this course you learn to judge others quickly and a t 
You learn to know what a man's appearance means — | 
* head, his hands, his eyes, his expression, his walk, bis | 


vriting —everything about him. Vou do not measure hi 
k him questions or let him know in any way what you are 
There are no repetitions, no theories, but a clean-cut pr 
m of the principles underlying human character " 
iny photographs, diagrams and charts that you can } 
ul apply the principles rapidly and easily 
These lessons were prepared for the busy man, Cart + 
them in your pocket Study the faces about y« 
You'll never have a dull moment after you've begu "so 
$ study u cannot learn this science in any 44, " 1s 
ier Wa The knowledge contained in these le = 
ns has never been published before inany form : 
Katherine 
. M. H. Biackfor 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 4 
. Review of Reviews Co 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO 3€ Irving Place 
30 Irving Place New York New York 
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Push -Button Control 


Has two forward 
two reverse speeds 


200 WH. P 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


a neutral « 


bodied in fly wheel. Silen 
haust Dual ignition if desire 
Water-tight gear housing. Double 


seamed tank. Reinforced bracket. Non 
kinking water tube 
We also build marine motors from 
Details on request 


1519 Caille ~q Detroit 
z Street “gy” Mich. 


Magneto en 
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have secured by 
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ANY BOY. 


is invited to write to us 


who wants more spending-money and who needs 


such premiums as 


selling The Saturday Evening Post. A lin 


including our big premium list 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


a bicycle, skate 4 watch, a king 
Thousands of boys are enthusiastic over what they 
ol inquiry will bring ver 
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This Pipe Stays Clean 


Here’s freedom from foulness and gurgling in your pipe-bowl. 
Here's a dry, sweet, clean smoke every time you put fire to your 


favorite brand. 


Here's the true pipe principle that keeps saliva 
away from the tobacco and puts real enjoyment in every smoke. 


It’s 


Wellingfow 


and the reason’s in the well in the stem—the little sectional illustra- 


tion, just below, tells the story. 


The Wellington has been a success 


for more than ten years, and it's made by the pipe house that's 


more than fifty years old in pipe expenence. 


Buy a Wellington. 


Every pipe bearing the world-known triangle trademark is guar- 


anteed not to crack or burn through. 


All genuine French brar, 


finely made and finely finished. 


William Demuth & Company 


Tai. 
i Hilt) 


Made in 


America 


New York 
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Dont Throw Away 


Youre Wern Tires” 


For over three years European motor- 
iste have been getting from 10,000 to 
15,000 miles out of their tires by “half 
“them with Steel Studded Treads 
20,000 American 
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SPECIAL DISCOUNT "= 
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THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
482 Goets Bidg., Austin Ave., Chicago, Dl 
222 Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 
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in each bay | to ride and show a new 1915 
model “RANGER” bicycle 
liberal ana on a sample to introduce 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low es and remarkable terms 

FACTORY CLEARING —a limited 
number of old models of various makes, 
$7 to$12. A few good second-hand wheels, 

taken in trade by our Chicago retailstores, 
$3 to $8. If you wanta bargain write at once 
Tires, lampe, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle 
supplies of all kinds af half uswal prices. Do not buy 
uatil you get our catalog . —~ ers. Write Now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. 5, CHICAGO 


MAW 


We will send you two card tricks; 
very perplexing to onlookers, yet any 
one can do them. Also two booklets 
showing, over ice agits rent Magic 
Tricks. Magic ~ wa 


i! 13th ‘St, Poiunael Veh 


‘A DOWN 
FREE TRIAL 











Home Billiard Table 


$1 or more down, according to size and style. Small 
amount cach month Prices from $15 up Full 
equip ment of Balls Cues, etc., free. Sizes range up 

x9 ft tandard Adupred for expert play 
and ho me practice Portable— used in any room 
™ any house table or on ite own legs or folding 
stand Quic kly sét aside-—requires almost no room 
when not in use 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 

explaining free trial offer with prices, terms of pay- 
ment and testimonials from thousands of owners. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 819 Center St., Portland, Me. 


Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens and 
Folding Card Tables. 











| and new acc omplishments for women; 
you will not imitate them, because it will be 


| der. 


oS | nO solace in it. 


find, where you are going, that there will be 
types of women different from your own. 
They may be more skilled than you in friv- 
olous conversation. You may find them talk- | 
ing glibly about new philosophies for women 


your duty to show how successful an Amer- 


ican woman may be with a philosophy of life | 


that is beautiful and true, because it is so 
simple and never makes any noisy pretense. 


And I charge you to show them all that you 


have followed that simple philosophy.” 

Mrs. Babson had clasped her fingers. I 
was near enough to see she was trembling. 

**T shall be glad to have them know about 
the way you and Corse began life together, 
with so little; and how you attained so 
much by helping each other. I should be 
disappointed if they did not know our 
women can be so refined in heart that no 
one can reproach them, and yet so firm in 
fiber that, when there is need, they can 
stand all the requirements of life—even 
manual labor—without any souring of 
spirit. 

“You must tell them about your chil- 
dren 
are living, and they are your contribution 


| toour resources. When you havetold about 
them, those who have listened will hear in | 


what you say a story of great national 
strength—the greatest and most envied of 
all proofs of a country’s € haracter.’ 

“TI will try my best,’ 


| little happy laugh. 


“Go among those who tell little lies,” 


| the President of the United States said. 


“Go among them with assurance; for you 
will be the bearer of great truths.” 

I knew he had said to her all that he was 
to say. She had leaned back in her chair 
and was staring at him, with new visions 
in her old eyes; but ten minutes later, 
when she came out to where I was standing 


on the porch looking at the distant light- | 
ning of the receding storm, she was radiant. | 
“T’'d have given anything in the world to | 


have had my husband hear what the Presi- 
dent said!" she exclaimed, looking up from 
the blue scar on her thumb. 
have taken Corse down a peg! 
vain old thing!” 


He's a dear, 


About Mrs. Babson I felt happy; and 
yet it was a miserable evening I spent in 
my own home alone. 
what fires of anger and pangs of disap- 
pointment assailed me. For some reason 
the fear that John would engage himself to 
the girl from Chicago had been replaced by 


| the conviction that this was inevitable, and 


that it was marked down centuries ago by 
a merciless destiny. 

I tried to read Bacon’s Essays, but ap- 
prehension came tapping me on the shoul- 
I played a game of solitaire and found 
For some reason, after all 
those years, I thought the spirit of Jennie 
my wife—had come back like a personality 
into the old library. The night was hot 
again;' the insects in the grass outside raised 
their chorus. I paced to and fro, looking 
into the dark coruers beyond the circle of 
light. I recalled the times that had gone; I 
remembered the day I had bought her an 
engagement ring. And I went to the top 
drawer of the desk, pulled it open and took 
out the little white box. 

But when I looked I saw- 
gone; I had been right! 

It was after eleven when John came in 
and found me sitting there, with the empty 
little white box in my fingers. 

“The ring?” said I. 

“T took the ring,” he said, turning red. 

And then, realizing suddenly that I must 


the ring had 





thinking of my own engagement; 


make the best of it, I jumped up and put 
my arm about his shoulders. I determined 
I would never show what was in my heart, 
or let him know that a doubt or a fear 
about Doris had ever entered my mind. 
“Boy,” said I, “only to-night I was 
and to- 
night | the ring has been given a second 


| time.” 


“Yes,” he said. 
“Did you take her in your arms?” 


es. 
“Did you kiss her?” 
“Yes; I kissed her. 
her!’ 
I bent my head so that my face was close 
| to his coat; and then suddenly I straight- 
ened up and grabbed his sleeves. 
| “See here, John!” I exclaimed. “You 
old rascal! You don’t smell of f perfumery! 
You don’t mean it was Emily 
“You bet it was Emily!” 


Of course I kissed 


said he. 


but 





there have been seven? Five of them | 


’ said she, with a 


“Tt would | 


No man can tell you | 
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Cedar Taiioes*20 and Te) 


Detroit canoes can't sink 
All Canoes Cedar and Copper Fastened 
We make all sizes and styles, also 
Write for free catalog, giv- 
ing prices direct from factory to you 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 118 Bellewue Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Soft F elt Hat 


power canoes 








“ ne 
‘ olors: Black, Brown, ) 
Steel -#ray, ie Ree White. Actua ¥ 
al $2.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write 
_ for FREE Style Book of higher priced Felt 
Hats and Panamas for men and women. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


VENUS PENCILS 


FOR PERFECT SATISFACTION 


copying 





Ave., New York 





ANTED 2 AN IDEA! Who can think of 
some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
“ Ranpoirs & Co., Dept. 137, 

Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C. 
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B. K. ROBERTS 
Brig. Gen'l United States Army 


“* Tuxedo is recognized as the favor- 
ite of all tobaccos. Its mild and 
Hed ?* 


fragrant qualities are 


W&M Virtews— 





















HON.WM. SCHLEY HOWARD 
Member of Congress from 
Atlanta, Ga 
. _ ‘*Tuxedo is the smoker's delight. 
Te get real joy and comfort, smoke 
Tuxedo. A pipeful of it will con 
vince the most skeptical.”’ 
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KING BAGGOT 


Moving Pictu A 


Star of Universal Film Comp 






** Tuxedo tobacco in a sweet crusted 
old briar pipe is my favorite source 
of relaxation. No other tobacco 
compares with Tuxedo.”’ 
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and the “Pipe of Peace” 


ERE are today’s marching orders: Turn in at 

the first tobacco shop, get some Tuxedo and 
‘“fire-up’’ at will. It’s oat for you when you're 
going into action—and when you're at peace with 
the world. You're bound to win all along the line 
when you smoke Tuxedo. 

Watch the men that do smoke Tuxedo and 
you'll find they’re all brainy fellows, full of the old 
‘‘get-there’’ spirit and feeling bully all the time. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Money can’t buy a better tobacco than Tuxedo— 
made from the cream of the Burley crop, chosen 
for its superb mildness—treated by the famous 

**Tuxedo Process’? which takes out every particle of 
bite and sting. 

The **'Tuxedo Process’’ is the original and best. 
Don’t be sidetracked by any imitations that have 
come along later and claim to be “‘just as good.”’ 
Nothing that’s “‘just as good’’ is ever the Jest. 

Get yourself some mellow Tuxedo today. Smoke 
all you want, pipeful after pipeful. You'll come up 
smiling every time! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine ae? 
moisture- proof pouch. . 5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c ae 80c 


We Give You This 
Fine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a leather 
tobacco pouch. This handy, service- 
able Tuxedo Draw-Pouch is made of 
fine, soft, flexible tan leather, with a 
draw-string and snap that close pouch 
tight and keep tobacco from spilling. 

Send us 10c and your tobacco dealer’s 
name, and we will mail you prepaid, any- 
where in U.S., a 10c tin of TUXEDO 
and this handsome Leather Draw- 
Pouch. We gladly make this offer to 
get you to try TUXEDO. Address 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1187, 111 Fifth Avenue New York 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 10 _ 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 








For “The Smoke of Battle” 
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ORVILLE HARROLD 
(reat American Tenor 
Member of Century Opera ( 
New York 
**Tuxedo tobacco has made px 
sible for me the pleasure and comfort 
of pipe smoking It does not irritate 
my throat like other tobaccos; it 
gives me the relaxation I need after 


singing.”* 
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G. W. ATKINSON 
Associate Judge, U. S. Cou i 
Claims and Ex-Governor 


of West Virginia 


**The fragrance of Tuxedo is 


extremely pleasant to the smoker and 


those about him. Exceptional mild 
ness and mellowness are other at 
tractive properties of this excellent 
tobac co a 


CM Miho 





““Afier a strenuous afternoon in 
the air nothing is more satisfying to 
me than a pipeful of Tuxedo. It is 
a faithful companion during my 


present vaudeville tour 
oe Qa. aNles 
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he Giant Among Tires 


Remember that Goodyear has more advocates than 
any other tire. It has many more. Last year it gained 


about 100,000 users. Men bought in 1914 about one 


Goodyear for every car in use. 


Goodyear has fourteen times as 
many users as it had in 1909. 


You may, for some reason, favor a 
rival tire. Luck has been with you on 
it. Or perhaps you judge by some 
vague impression. 

But the general verdict, after 15 
years, favors Goodyear in a most con- 
vincing way. And there are reasons 
for it. So we argue that, in simple 
fairness, you should test them out. 


Not Trouble-Proof 


Pneumatic tires cannot be trouble- 
proof. Mishaps may occur to any. 
Misuse affects the best of them. 


Goodyears do not always outlast 
any other. But they won this top 
place because they average best, as 
proved by millions of tests and com- 
parisons. 


One reason lies in five exclusive 
features, each of which combats a 
major trouble, 


The other lies in that high quality 
attained by ceaseless betterment. For 
years and years we have spent 
$100,000 yearly on research and 


expenment. 


Extra Millions Spent 


Goodyear Fortified Tires are built 
in a very costly way. So costly that 
they used to sell for one-fifth more than 
others. It is due alone to mammoth 


output that they now cost no extra 
price. 


One exclusive feature —our “On- 
Air” cure — adds to our tire cost 
$450,000 yearly. We spend that 
extra to save our users countless need- 
less blowouts. 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature combats 
rim-cuts in the best way known. Our 
rubber rivets, formed by a patent proc- 
ess, reduce loose tread nsk by 60 
per cent. 


We vulcanize into each tire base six 
flat bands of 126 braided wires. That's 
for safety — so tires can’t fly off. 


Our All-Weather tread—the ideal 
anti-skid —is double-thick and tough. 
It presents maximum resistance both to 
wear and puncture. And its grips are 
sharp and resistless. 


All these features—which cost us 
extra millions —are found in Goodyear 
Fortihed Tires alone. 


Get These Protections 


We claim that these protections de- 
serve a test from you. You should 
compare the Goodyear with tires not 
fortified like these. That's all we ask. 
If their sturdiness can’t win you—their 
extra mileage and their trouble-saving— 
we have nothing else to argue. Go 
back to the tires that can. 

Any dealer can supply you Goodyear 
tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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Fortified Tires 


/Rim-Cute— by our No-Rim-Cut feature 
Biewouts — by our “ On-Air" cure 


Fortified \ plows Treads — by many rubber rivets. 


Against 


Insecurity — by 126 braided piano wires 
(Punciures and Skidding — by our double- | 
thick All-Weather tread. 
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At this moment the dressing-room door 
opened and the head of the dresser came 
into view. Adam stared at the woman a 
moment, as though she were a ghost. 

“Act on, sir,”’ said Adam and withdrew 
softly, closing the door behind him. Still 
Felix Wade did not trust himself to face the 
inevitable encounter. The girl caught the 
far-away rustle of the curtain parting; 
the sudden cessation of the music, which 
had been misty and remote; that curious 
hum of the house— voices rising suddenly, 
then ceasing in expectant hush. The very 
atmosphere became charged with that 
spontaneous renewal of life behind the 
scenes which occurs when the act is on. 

She had but one thought now— this mo- 
ment, for which she had sold herself to her 
gods, was slipping away. In another in- 
stant Felix Wade, the man who could make 
her, would be gone, would be striding across 
the stage outside, in another world, inacces- 
sible to her. For five precious minutes, 
when she should have been pouring out her 
soul, he had treated her like a bit of furni- 
ture. She sprang to the door, put her back 
against it and faced him desperately. 

“You shall not go until you have heard 
what I have to say!"’ That voice vibrated 
on his nerves, awoke dead echoes. By a 
supreme effort he controlled himself. “You 
must listen!’ she cried. 

Then for the first time Wade seemed to 
remember her presence. He turned with 
an apologetic gesture. 

“T had no idea you wished to see me, 
child,” he said quietly. “I don’t know 
you, do I?” he asked as though in some 
uncertainty. 

“Tf you only knew what it means to me,” 
she burst out again. “Give me only one 
moment of your time! Only one little word 
of encouragement! That is all I ask. I 
have written ’” And she held out the 
hand in which lay the crumpled letter. ‘I 
have sat out in front time and again when 
it seemed you must have known—oh, you 
must have known! I have tried to pluck 
up courage to stop you in the street. It’s 
in me! Just a chance—one chance 

At this done-dry formula, uttered with 
the passion of despair, his whole manner 
changed. It was no longer he who had 
offended a woman— it was a woman who had 
invaded his privacy. Felix Wade, the 
actor, projected this idea with the subtle 
business he knew so well how to handle. 
He checked her outburst with upraised 
hand and turned on her a smile of ironical 
tolerance. 

“So that is it? You are one of these,” 
he said, waving his hand toward the scented 
pile of burning billets on the hearth. He 
laughed, as though the thought of so old a 
stager as he being caught by so raw a trick 
amused him. Then with a note of acerbity 
in his voice: ‘“‘How did you get in? By 
the fire-escape, eh?"’ He took stock of her 
fine. garments, to find some souvenir of 
such an adventure. “‘No? How then? 
You have been corrupting some of my 
people, eh? That’s bad. That means pun- 
ishment, not only for you but for them. 
And what, pray, could you expect to gain?” 

Once more the door opened and the head 
of the dresser appeared. 

“** He is such a dear boy,’”’ the old man 
said, parrotlike, as he repeated for his 
master’s benefit the line at that moment 
spoken on the stage. 

“Adam!” cried Wade sharply. ‘‘How 
did this woman get here?”’ 

Adam opened the door wide to let him- 
self in. He looked at the shrinking crea- 
ture as though he had never seen her 
before. He shrugged hisshoulders and shot 
a significant glance at his master. Then he 
resumed his examination of the girl. 

“Did you notice her hair?” he said im- 
personally, as though he had discovered 
something of note in this female manikin. 
Then quickly and as if caught off guard he 
inclined an ear to the stage, listening. 

““*Even so,” he repeated parrotlike, 

“*T think Sir Charles has plans for his 
future —— 

At the word “‘future”’ Felix Wade started 
forward and passed out. He entered, 
center, and proceeded down-stage to the 
tea-table in the garden where the old dow- 
ager and little Miss Betty were weighing 
the desirability of the “‘dear boy”’ of whom 
they had been talking. Sir Charles greeted 
them like the beau he was, accepted his tea 
from the maid, and paused in the act of 
raising the cup to his lips. The two women 





looked at him expectantly, exchanged fur- 
tive glances, transferred subtly to the house 
the tensity of their eagerness. This was the 
science of small things, the dancing on 
the needle point of social conventions, as 
though nothing else in the world really mat- 
tered. The situation was as thin as the 
tea they drank, but the house outside was 
sipping it as nectar. 

Adam and the girl stood silent until 
Wade's departing footfalls ceased. Then 
she woke to the present in sudden desola- 
tion. 

“T have lost!” she cried. Then with one 
of her abrupt changes of mood: “Let me 
see him while he is on ———"’ wheedling the 
old man. “‘Put me somewhere out of sight 
where I may {Wate *h him just for this scene, 
I beg of you! 

Adam scowled at her, scratched his head, 
then sulkily acceded. He thrust her into a 
sheltered position of vantage; and, as the 
scene progressed, he watched with beady 
little eyes not the scene itself, but the 
woman watching the scene. Presently he 
plucked her by the sleeve. The girl tore her 
eyes from the stage, though her ears still 
lingered. Adam was beckoning her, and 
between hape and despair she followed. 
Was she to be thrust out? But no; the old 
man led the way into the dressing room 
and pointed to a chair. She sat down and 
he arranged her deftly, standing off to 
survey the work of art. He cocked his ears 
to listen. 

“* He is coming off,"’ whispered the dresser. 
“You are not lost yet. Fight! Fight!" and 
he vanished. 

Felix Wade paused abruptly at the door. 
She made a striking picture: her clothes 
really belonged to her, a rare thing in these 
creatures. The poise of the body, as she sat 
motionless in the chair, was easy and grace- 
ful. Her head was tilted at an angle to dis- 
play an adorable chin— Adam had seen to 
that. 

“I suppose,”’ Wade resumed quietly, as 
though there had been no hiatus, “‘ you are 
like the others— nothing can thwart you in 
your ambition; you will win or die.” 

She said nothing nor did she change her 
position. 

“You are fortunate enough—or unfor- 
tunate enough’’— he said as he came for- 
ward, “‘to have found me in a more tolerant 
mood than usual. Before I turn you out, 
which I shall be obliged to do presently, | 
am going to tell you some plain truths, try 
to show you the situation. You can hardly 
appreciate the rashness of your act. Obvi- 
ously your experience has given you no 
first-hand knowledge of the life you court. 
At eighteen, say, things are mostly rose- 
colored.” 

She stiffened perceptibly; then catching 
sight of herself in the mirror she again tilted 
her head. 

“When you have heard me out you may 
go on undismayed—to the next coal-hole, 
or fire-escape, or however you manage it 
I'm sure I don’t know. There’s Willie Kit- 
tridge up the street at the Comedy; and 
Van Delson at the Playhouse—look out for 
Delson! You may continue to haunt stage- 
doors, or to waylay actors in the street, or 
to scheme and wait your chance to slip in 
unobserved to confront others as you have 
confronted me. But they will all turn you 
out—that is, the decent ones will. Child, 
we do not recruit the stage that way! 

“It isn’t a matter of impulse,” he went 
on gravely as he stood looking down on 
her. 

“Acting is a craft, a profession; and 
there are well-defined avenues of appren- 
ticeship, just as though you were to be a 
carpenter or a seamstress.”’ 

Still no response. She sat like an image. 
At least she was good to look upon. 

“You want to be a star, of course. You 
all do—at eighteen. Well, say you get a 
part; say you violate all the rules of the 
game, come into your craft without train- 
ing, without any technical knowledge of the 
requirements. What are your chances to 
win? About one in one thousand!” 

The color in the girl’s cheeks deepened; 
still she gave no sign. 

“You sweep away the nine bundred 
and ninety-nine chances of failure. What 
then?” Wade's tones were still ironically 
impersonal. “‘ You would haveemployment 
for, say, thirty weeks in the year. During 
some fortunate season you might remain 
in one theater for a long run. That would 
be exceptional. Usually you would be on 
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STRAIGHTS: 
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: CIGARETTES 
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The more you know about Turkish to- 
bacco—the more familiar you are with 
higher-priced Turkish cigarettes—the more 
you'll realize that “STRAIGHTS” cannot be 
classed as “10-cent cigarettes’—ihe more 
you'll appreciate the wonderful Quality 
of “STRAIGHTS”. You'll recognize the 
y Same richness, mellowness and mildness in 
these 100% Pure Turkish cigarettes that 
you have found only in higher-priced 
Turkish brands. 


10 for 10c 


The American Tobacco Company 
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_ Men and Women Wanted 


*Zanol Conce ted 
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e OXYGEN looth Powder 
Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise us use 





Ne 5 ton 

profit. Nocapital requ 
Elegant sample case 

for workers. Start now 

t card will 


do for lull PREE 


. Mc Kesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St, New York, 


DROMEDARY 


FROM THE 
ares DATES 
EDEN 


There are so many appetizing ways to eat them besides “‘right 
out of the box,”’ you'd better send for our Dromedary Cook Book 
with many recipes for Date Dishes. Mailed FREE on request 

Buy Dromedary Dates from your Grocer or Fruit Dealer—air-tight package 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company, Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York 
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So Economical! 
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You need to use 


looth Paste 
best 

tubes 
ration sold for the teeth. 


only one-third of a brushful of 
-~as shown in the illustration above— 
results. And, besides, Pebeco is put up in extra-large 

For these two reasons it is the most economical prepa- 


Pebecc ) 
to get the 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco Tooth 
foe to *‘ Acid Mouth”’ 


Paste is not only a friend to your pocket-book, but is a 
the deadliest enemy of your teeth. 


Pebeco tends 


to neutralize the acids of the mouth, and thus is a preventive of decay. 


You may have ‘‘Acid Mouth’’ 


—nine out of ten people have. 


Ten-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers Sent Free 








Write us and 
Dest P upers, by 
If you have 


cts it. Pebeco is manufactured by 


we will send you a good-sized sample tube and a set of Acid 
which you can determine if you have 
, they will also prove by a simple test how Pebeco counter- 


**Acid Mouth.”’ 


122 William Street (Manufacturing Chemists), New York 


Canadian Office 


1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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B | the road—a night here, two nights there— 


scurrying from one cold, dirty town to an- 
| other, catching trains without sleepers at 
| ungodly hours. You would never know 


= | what it is to be warm; to be well fed: to 

















LMER GILL started to sell 


The Saturday Evening Post 


some time ago. He not only earned 
a lot of money but won many extra 


prizes offered for good work, includ- 


ing a pony. 


In school he attained 


high rank and was awarded a 
scholarship in the St. Louis Univer- 
sity. A prominent banker, impressed 
with the boy’s alertness and training 
secured by selling The Saturday 
Evening Post, offered him a fine 


position in a big financial institution. 





The experience gained in 
selling The Saturday Evening 
Post is proving a stepping-stone 
to success for an army of boys. 
Any boy can do it without 
interlernng with school duties, 
and in doing it not only will 


earn a lot of money but will 
get a training which will be of 
inestimable value in later life. 

A line of inquiry will bring 
everything necessary, including 
a booklet telling how other boys 
have been successful. 


Box 764, Sales Division 
The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
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be decently clothed. You would live in 
a trunk. You would be a more or less polite 
tramp. Does that mean anything to you? 
Oh, my child, you don’t know what is ahead 
of you! You would be called on to sacrifice 
every illusion, your sense of physical well- 
being! And for what? Not for success, but 
for the mere chance of success.’ 

“Would you’’—the girl’s voice had an 
insolent, metallic ring—‘‘would you give 

| up what you have achieved if you could 
win back what you have sacrificed? No! 
No! You would not! You could not! You 
would be false to your ideais, to your art! 
Yet you ask me to give up the one thing in 
life which seems worth while!” 

Wade’s eyes narrowed; but he continued 

| as though she had not spoken. 

“You would give up your private life, 
your private self,” he said. “You would 
be denied the luxury of a natural emotion. 
If you were so unhappy as to feel a tender 
sentiment for your leading man you would 
be promptly banished. The moment a 
woman begins to play to her stage lover as a 
man instead of as a rival in art, that mo- 
ment she ceases to be an actress—she be- 
comes a woman. Does that mean nothing 
to you?” 

She arched her head and gazed into the 
fire. He had come down to her level; she 
felt that she was beginning to rise above 
him. This was no romantic girl! He gath- 
ered himself for the supreme test. 

“You could break away from your old 
| life without regrets?”’ asked Wade. 

“Yes, I could leave ev a thing behind.” 

“Your— parents ——”’ an, trying 
to meet her eyes now waned upon him. 

“T have no parents,” she said lightly. 
“All I remember of my mother is that one 
| day many people kissed me and cried over 
me—they told me afterward that was the 
day she died. And my father—he came to 
} me once; he took away my dolls; he said 

he did not wish me to play at make-believe. 
You ask me if I could put behind me the 
recollection of my parents? You see I have 
none. They are scarcely a name to me.” 

Wade stood for a moment, struck by 
her unconscious accusation. His daughter, 

| whom he had alienated throughout a life- 
time! A romantic child? No! A sophisti- 

‘ated woman, rather, a woman who had 
| weighed and calculated, who was not to be 

| turned aside. If she failed here she would 
goon and on till she found what shesought 
achance. The baffling sense of the futility 
of all argument overcame him. She was be- 
yond his reach. Even the truth now would 
be worse than useless. 

The girl was tapping her pretty foot on 
the floor. She began to realize dimly that 
victory was all but won. In the reaction of 

| assurance she rose to her feet and took a 
step toward him. 

| “Impulse!” she cried vehemently—she 
was playing on her voice now, watchful of 

| its effect. “Impulse! You say you do not 
recruit your stage by impulse? Did you 
think it a light resolve, a passing fancy, 
that could cause me to humiliate myself as 

I have done to-day? I feel—I see—I under- 

stand—it is in me!” she cried with superb 
pride. “Just now I watched you from the 

| wings—I felt that I was part of it—that I 
always would be.” 

She had borrowed his trick of dividing 
sentences into short, crisp phrases. He 
caught the echo of his own mannerisms, 

| the stress on the insignificant words thrt a 
lesser artist would have slurred. 

Asound at the curtained doorway aroused 
him. Some one was there behind the 
drapery listening. A coarse, hairy hand 
decorated with a massive seal ring showed 
itself for an instant and was quickly with- 
drawn. It was Heinemann! Heinemann 
had come on them unawares. Heinemann 
was eavesdropping! It was not unlike the 
old schemer to hop up quietly like a toad 
and hide under a protecting leaf! 

In an instant an idea was born in his 
brain. Here was the solution! Wade took 
his cue. His change of countenance was so 
swift that the girl was startled for the mo- 
ment. Determination shone in his eyes. 
He would lash her emotions. He would 
put her through her paces for Heinemann. 
He would win her through Heinemann! 

“‘Won’t you sit down?” he began, smil- 
ing at her ingratiatingly. 

“Thanks—no. 

“You have never known restraint?” he 

| said, his soft tones inviting confidence. 
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“The only restraints I have known are 
money— could I afford it? And propriety 
is it vulgar? That has been my whole 
creed.” 

Conscious, flattered, she preened herself. 

“You are gently born and bred. Those 
things, of course, go without saying. Man- 
ner is a matter of blood. Good form is a 
matter of instinct.” 

Wade wore all his stage manner; his 
periods were trifles light as air. But the 
blood flowed a little faster in her veins, her 
eyes darted points of fire. Here was trib- 
ute, delicate appreciation! 

“Of course you are a lady.” The 
satirical emphasis caused her to look up 
suddenly. 

“That is why,” W ade hurried on with 
moc king insistence, “‘you are here in a 
man’s dressing room, not by his invitation, 
but by the coalhole or the fire escape. 
don’t know, I am sure, W hat is good form in 
such a situation.’ 

She started as if shot and stared venom- 
ously at him. 

“You taunt me!” she burst out hotly, 
tears of rage springing to her eyes. “‘ What 
do I care for what you call proprieties? I 
have humiliated myself before you; I have 
literally hurled myself at your head, to ask 
for a chance, the smallest chance. And | 
have it in me; I tell you it is in the blood!” 

While she was speaking Wade had been 
slowly advancing, his head thrust forward, 
his eyes gieaming. His hand shot out, 
closed upon her wrist. He dragged her 
roughly toward him. 

‘You are an impostor!”’ he cried, and he 
threw back his head and laughed. ‘You 
fooled me; I admit it, woman. You made me 
think you a little stage-struck schoolgirl, a 
rich and petted orphan. You and your fine 
manners! Where did you get your clothes 
os the part? Steal them, eh? Tell me 
that!” 

She shrank away from him, tried to free 
herself from his grasp. He dragged her 
forward again. 

“Come, out with you!” he cried, making 
toward the curtained doorway. 

“No, no, a moment!” The frightened 
girl clung to him. 

“Out!” he said; he pulled aside the cur- 
tain. There stood Heinemann. The man- 
ager was so wholly engrossed with the scene 
that he displayed no chagrin at being thus 
taken unawares. 

“Hello! Heinemann!” exclaimed Wade. 
“T didn’t hear you come in. 

Heinemann was staring at the woman. 

“Take off your hat,” he ordered her 
gruffly. 

This was Heinemann—the only Heine- 
mann! And he asked to see her hair! With 
trembling fingers the excited girl lifted her 
hat and displayed the profusion of golden 
tresses. Her abject desperation of amoment 
before had disappeared. Her eyes danced 
with suppressed excitement. Heinemann 
the only Heinemann! She had not aimed 
so high! 

“Dere is a letter on der shelf. 
me,” said the old man. 

He watched her step with eagle eye. 
“Where did you get her?” he asked as he 
turned to Wade. 

“Get her?” repeated Felix Wade with a 
wry face. “‘I didn’t get her. She got me 
by the fire escape. She is a poor devil out 
of a job.” 

“She iss not a poor devil out of a job!” 
corrected Heinemann slowly. “She will be 
your ingénue, the one I look for in the new 
play. What is your name, huh? What? 
Fleming—Siby]l Fleming. Vell, Sibyl Flem- 
ing, you find my secretary—a man with 
red mustaches—in the wings. You tell him 
you are to keep in touch with him—for 
Heinemann.” 

She was fairly radiating her triumph. 
She cast a contemptuous glance at Wade. 

“You are green—I can see that. You 
have much to learn,”’ said Heinemann not 
unkindly. ‘But maybe some day—who 
knows? — you can take a scene away from 
Felix Wade. Now go!” 

That was Heinemann’s way of recruit- 
ing—the tilt of a head, the carriage. The 
rest was easy for his talents. 

The two men watched her out. Wade 
fell into a chair and covered his eyes with 
his hands to shut out the light. He had 
won—not the daughter, but the actress. 

“ Act on, sir,” chirruped the voice of the 
dresser at the door. Heinemann walked 
out with Wade. 

“Felix,” said the old manager as they 
stood for a moment at the wings, “I haf 
been thinking—maybe— maybe your next 
comedy will not be so—so polite. Eh?” 
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Touring Car 
and Roadster $1200 
Sedan 1365 
Coupé 1325 
(F O. B. Detroit) 


Canadian Prices 


Touring Car 
and Roadster $1400 
Sedan 1600 
Coupe 1550 
i ‘ F.O. B. Windsor) 
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WE BELIEVE THE HUPMOBILE 
TO BE THE BEST CAR OF 
ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


But what does the public believe? 











What “they say” is the foundation of reputation; what “they say” makes or breaks men, 
businesses and motor cars. 


“They” are the people who buy over 500,000 automobiles a year. 
“They” know automobiles. For “they” use them 
And “they say” the Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the world. 
“They” have made the Hup the fastest-selling car on the market at $1200 
Hupmobile hasn't won this position by chance or good luck 
But on merit. 
Because the Hupmobile is distinctive and distinguished in appearance. It has REAL good looks 


Because it has a motor that is powerful, economical, sweet-running, true as steel in all kinds of 
service all the time. 


Because the Hup is a big, luxurious, comfortable car —a full $1200 worth of satisfaction for 
the whole family. 


Because it is sturdy, free from constant repairs. Hups are more economical than most cars 
because they “stand up” for season after season 


Because at $1200 the Hup gives you every automobile refinement — electric starter and lights; 
over-size tires with non-skids on rear wheels; one-man top; quick-acting storm curtains; 
spiral bevel driving gears (found on no other car under $2000); demountable rims— in a 
word, all the latest and best features. 


Because —and this is the biggest reason of all—the 1915 Hupmobile is the greatest and best 
of all Hups; the biggest value ever built by a Company which has the name of having 
always built the best cars at the price. 


Make the test for yourself and see what “they” think of the Hupmobile. 


Ask any Hup owner—or ANY automobile owner — any garage man. Learn their opinion of 
the Hupmobile. 


Then see the cars themselves. Put them to the merit test 
We are willing to abide by your decision. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“You get a fair deal all the way around when you 
buy Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires. They are fair 
to you in fair weather and fair to you still when the 
weather isn’t fair. You get them at the ‘Fair-List’ 
price, too. That’s fair!” Read below! 


— Mister Squeegee / 
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Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires come into’ \ / ™™ Saeesee 
‘ : Akron, Ohio /f 
their own with a record for unusual endurance which leaves no 
room for doubt. 
Advertised as an economical tire, they made 
good at every turn. 


Not by just pulling through on a narrow mar- 
gin, but with plenty to spare. 

In fact, Diamond tires set the high mark for 
wearability in 1914. 


One Diamond Distributor sold better than four 
thousand tires during the past year and had two of them 
returned as defective. 

Almost to a man the other Diamond Distribu- 
tors had practically the same results. 


Four thousand super-tires in a row don’t just 
happen—not in a lifetime. 


The greatest rubber factory in the world put in 
its best licks on the Diamond Squeegee—and there is the 
answer to a wonderful tire record. 


Added to the wonderful Diamond Service, you can now 
buy Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires at the following: 


“FAIR-LIST” PRICES 


a Diamond : Di ond 
om Squeegee Tread Size Seinnanen Tread 
30x3 $ 9.45 34x4 $20.35 
30x32 12.20 36x4% 28.70 
32x32 14.00 37x5 33.90 
33x4 20.00 38x5'% 46.00 


























PAY NO MORE 
Your dealer will furnish prices on other sizes and will tell you to 
Put on Diamond Squeegee Tread Tires 
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Fdr Automobiles, Bicycles, Cyclecars, Motorcycles 
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The 
California 
Fruit 


Confection 





| — Pound box 


If you are not enjoyin 
Calarab, the transform 
fig that sells for so little, 
then you are missing the 
most delightful fruit con- 
fection. 


Calarab is a double pleas- 
ure—a fruit, a confec- 
tion—with more novelty 
and goodness than you 
can buy for 50c. 

H you cannot buy from your dealer, 


send 30c in stamps for full-sized pre- 
paid package Calarab or Calorange. 


BISHOP & COMP. a 


Los Angeles 
241 DP me os Bldg 


What Clarkson 


is Doing for 


New York 
No. | Hudson St 










] N several hundred thousand Libraries in 
the homes of people in every walk o 


from the day laborer to the college 
jrofessor and high government off 
m the persons who buy a few boc 





ular fiction to the persons who p 
themselves on having the complete works 
f all the standard authors in De Luxe 


WHY? Because, I have no agents 
sell you just the beste | you want—all new— ans « at tomendous 


covinge—y ks in your own home for five day 
we aying if not satisfied, return them at my 
expense—a i—owe me @ nothing 
SAMPLE PRICES: 
Library of Oratory, 15 vols.; Morocco; publisher's price 
publist s price $15—my $15—my price, 98c 
price $4.75 Home Library, 8 vols., cloth ; pub 
Shakespeare, 40 vols., full flex lusher's price §4—my price 85 
ble Morocco, largest type and Wid Animals of North Amer 


best notes of any Shakespeare ica; publisher's price §3— my 
: publisher's price price 45S 
Orations, Addresses and Club 
Messages and Papers of the Essays; publisher's price 
Southern Confederacy, 3-4 $1.50— my price 42c 

Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliat, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of uthers. 


Get My Big, New Catalog 
My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
tremendously on thousands of books. | is a course in literature 
giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, the author's 
life and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets and thousands 
of single volumes listed 
1 sell more books direct to the booklov er—the individual reader 
the rich man who insists upon his dollar's worth—the man who 
watches his pennics- them for less money—than any 
other man in America. Every book new and fresh, and guaran- 
teed to please you—you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and 
would rather have a book or set of books returned at my expense 
than to have a dissatisfied customer 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
250 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 














GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illue- 
trated and ibed, many in natrral colors. A per- 





10c for it—today. 
ER Boz i2 KHEEMS, PA. 
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THINKING IN NINE 
FIGURES 


(Continued frem Page 10) 


National banks have nearly four billion 
dollars more on deposit than they had fif- 
teen years ago. The farms of this country 
produced about five billion dollars more 
value last year than they did fifteen years 
ago. The value of manufactured products 
was about nine billion dollars greater. 
Eight hundred million dollars more gold 
was in circulation. Deposits in savings 
banks were two billion dollars greater. 
Bank clearings were ninety billion dollars 
greater. The total circulation of money was 
$1,400,000,000 more than in 1900. 

Not only do the banks have larger de- 
posits and more gold, but there are so many 
big banks that it is a trifle among them to 
raise a hundred-million-dollar fund. At the 
first inauguration of President McKinley, 
which was not so far back in the Dark Ages, 
there was no bank in New York with de- 
| posits of more than $30,000,000, and only 
one that approached that figure. To-day 
eight banks and trust companies have $100,- 
000,000 of deposits or more, and a round 


| score of them have more than $30,000,000. 
| Twenty years ago the deposits of the coun- 





the Book Buyer | 


try’s largest bank were only about one- 
twentieth of what they are to-day. Five 
years ago a great trust company boasted 
deposits of $70,000,000; to-day it reports 
deposits of $170,000,000. The same sort of 
development has taken place in Chicago 
and on a smaller scale in almost every other 
large city. 

Banks have grown big to care for the 
big corporations. The great corporations, 
whether trusts or not, are all a growth of 
the last twenty years and they all have 
huge deposits to make in banks. The 
United States Steel Corporation has de- 
posited as high as $75,000,000 at one time. 
Probably the Standard Oil Company has 
almost equaled that record. At one time 
the American Tobacco Company kept 
$20,000,000 in bank. One automobile com- 
pany had $27,441,469 in cash last Septem- 
ber and must have put some of it in bank. 
Such big corporations as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Union Pacific Railroad, 
American Telephone Company, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, American Sugar 
Refining Company and many others keep 
at times immense treasures in banks and 
trust companies. 


The House of a Hundred Phones 


But the mere growth of wealth alone 
would never have made it possible to deal 
in hundred millions with the ease that for- 
merly characterized the million-dollar trans- 
action. To bring wealth together quickly, 
when it is most needed, has been made pos- 
sible only by the cable, the telegraph, the 
twenty-hour train from New York to Chi- 
cago and the telephone, but most of all by the 
telephone. 

Harriman, who perhaps carried the idea 


| of mere size as far as any individual, was 


| the greatest telephone user. 


He had one in 
his library, his bathroom, his private car, 
even in his camp in the Oregon wilderness. 
In the mansion that he finally built for 
himself there were a hundred telephones, 
and sixty of them were linked to the long- 


| distance wires. Once, as helay on asick bed, 


he loaned the Erie Railroad $5,000,000 and 
saved it from bankruptcy. 

The chief stockholder and the chairman 
of directors of the largest bank in America 
is a secretive, mysterious person. He never 
talks for publication. Except in panics he 
is rarely seen. I saw him on the street often 
enough in the panic of 1907, going in and 
out of the offices of J. P. Morgan and George 
F. Baker, Morgan’s chief ally. Recently the 
same mysterious gentleman has again re- 


| turned to the gigantic institution of which he 


is the unobtrusive owner, but only because 
the president has been seriously ill. 

At other times, when skies are clear, Mr. 
James Stillman is far away in Paris or some 
country retreat. But he is never really far 
except geographically, because at a certain 
hour every day the president, or senior vice- 
president if the president also is away, sends 
along cable to Mr. Stillman, if he is abroad, 
or a long telephone message if he is in this | 
country. 

Quickness of communication has forced 
codperatior and confidence in one another 
upon our bankers and financiers. Men will 
not stand aloof when the line of least resist- 
ance is to get together. If there is a money | 
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“That Settles It 


“Gentlemen,” 








99 Said the 
President 


said the President, “* 
the change in prices to all our customers at once 


we must announce 
I think 


a form letter is the best and quickest way to do it.” 


“We haven't enough letterheads,”’ 


Manager, 


protested the Office 


“‘and besides the paper we are using is too 


expensive for form letters.” 


“Leave it to me,” 


use Hammermill Bond for all my form letters. 
printer who put me onto it got an order for 100,000. 
a very economical paper, 
I can get these form letters out 
right away if we use Hammermill Bond.” 


strength and texture. 


BOND 


Envelopes to match 


Hammermill agents. 
Send for portfolio ‘ 


it 


$3) T (141TH 





“The Utility Business Paper” 


said the Advertising Manager. ‘I 
The 
It’s 

but notice its crackle and & 


“Thatsettlesit,” 
said the President 

“By the way,” 
he continued, “why 
can’t we use this 
paper for all of our 
office and factory 
forms? I believeina 
standard product.’ 
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Sold in every large city by the wholesale jobbers who ere 


‘Form and Follow-up Letters at Less Cost.” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for your checks 
Hammermill Safety Paper is used by the United States Government 
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Ask your lithographer about 





SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1015 
Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life der \s oe ut > 0 wi rs. 
poultry houses, ete 
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, WATER PUMPS WATER 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose al st your country home with 

out fuel labor freezing of 

small stream operates the le + am an ~ 
fille high elevated tanks o: operates a 


pressure system. Easy to install Firet 
cest the only cost. Always on the job da 
and night, winter and summer. 11,000 in 
jaily wee Send for 
free Catalog today 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
3000 Trinity Bidg., New York 






makes and burn 
Cc. a week to oper 
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brilliant t! 
Every lamp arranted 
wanted. Write for catalogue 
THE BEST LIGHT c oO. 
5-25 E. Sth Street, Canton 
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Ove Tiss ester” co 


Because we ship in easily assembled 
sections direct from factory 
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Brooks “ Master- Built 


Brooks Mfg. Co.,2802BrooksAy Saginaw, Mich. Rock 


Largest Plant of lis Kind im the World 
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Use Your SpareTime | 
Earn While You Learn 


+ best Syst for Be 
gra Cours 
id's Re ords for Speed 
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ten yea 
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Accuracy 
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Sead for Catalog —A Book of Inepiration 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Suite 222, Schiller Bid, Chicage 
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yther systems cc ined i 


it's tree 














Only one section nec 
proof; removable, 
iron bands; easy to take 
prices lower than others 


See the famous “Gunn' 


showing Colonial, Mission 








Be Good to your Books 


Protect them with a “Gunn” 
ssary 
non-binding doors; 
apart tor moving 


Sectional Bookcase 
your dealer's or write us for a souvenir book mark 
and new catalogue (sent free), illustrated in color 


and Standard designs in mahogany and oak to 
harmonize with their surroundings 















Dust 
no ugly 
and 


to start 


at 


Sanitary, Clawtoot 


Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids 
MICH 


1800 Broadway 


A Clean, White Toilet Bowl 


THE SATURDAY 


Your 
Money 
Back 


Keep the toilet bowl in your bathroom snowy if 


white al the time with Sani-Flush—that odor- 
less white powder for taking off all stains, dis- 
colorations, incrustations, and keeping them off. 
No brush required—no contact with your hands, 
Simple directions 


bending of your back. 


Sani-Flush 
doesnt do 
all 
We Claim 


on the can tell exactly how to use Sani-Flush. 
Sani-Flush won't hurt the plumbing connections, 


won't craze the bowl. 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


isn't.a scouring powder nor a general cleanser. 
It does only one thing and does it thoroughly. It's 
a clean, white, soluble powder that dissolves in- 
crustations. Used frequently, it will keep the toilet 


- 
spotiess. 


A large 


Sani-Flush is necessary in the home, or 
the club; in office buildings, in hotels. Sani 


can of Sani-Flush costs 25c (30c in 


The trap which/ 
Flash 


Canada; 50c in foreign countries). Many dealers 


(grocers and druggists) sell it. 


If yours hasn't it, 


send name of grocer, druggist or plumber, with 
the quarter (stamps taken) and we'll send you a 
full-sized can, prepaid. Your money back if it 


fails to do all we claim. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
168 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 





THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 

Enclosed | send 25 cents (30 cents in Canada) and the name 
or plumber, for which please send me by 
parcel post one full-sized can of Sani-Flush. 


of my grocer, druggist 


M y pame 
Ac jdress 


Dealer's name 


To Dealers: 


You can sell Sani- 
Flash easily, because it 
performs a necessary 
task. The way it makes 
good makes it a strong 
repeater. Order from 
your jobber or write 
to us. 














Harry I. Hutchinson 
wriles? 
**! am regularly employed by 
the Princeton Savings Bank. An 
hour or two of my spare time 
each day is devoted to Curtis 
work and my earnings are going 
to buy mea home of my own.’ 


Almost every ambitious young man 


ooks forward _to owning his own home. 
if your regular employment does not pro- 
sufficient income to do this, you can 
supplement it liberally in the that 
Mr. Hutchinson does. 


vide 
way 


In return for looking after the local 
renewals and new orders for The Saturday 
Evening Pe ‘, The Ladies® 
and The Country Gentleman we will pay you 
in commission and salary. Every hour 
given to the work will mean an addition 
to your saving fund account. There will 
be no expense to you and no experience 
Ww hecessary. 

Box 790, Agency Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


% CONGRATULATIONS 4 -- ‘ew <4 


$0.66 net, including delivery " tht no musik 
roll from The Starr Library 


k . 
THE STARR PIANO CO.,, Rik hmond, Ind 

on 

a 4 





Print Your Own 


+ Cards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. PRESS 
5, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 
or others. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 

for press catalc TYPE, cards, paper, sam- 
ples, &c. THE PRess CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Home Journal 





SSG, 
al 
Good Living— 
Right Living 


Pettijohn’s—a soft wheat flaked— 


forms a luscious food. And its 25 
per cent of bran is essential to nght 
living. 

Its purpose is to supply unground 
bran in a most inviting form. For 
bran is Nature's laxative. Its habit- 
ual use is advised by all authonties. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is tender, 
almost unapparent. It is combined 
with whole-wheat nutriment, deli- 
cious in taste and aroma. Countless 
physicians now advise it as the ideal 
bran food 


ettijohns 


If your grocer hasn't Petia’ s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn's at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (735) 











| scale. 


| but naturally assumed there would be many 


| appeared to have forgotten him until the 


EVENING POST 


trust, with headquarters in New York, asso | 
many believe, it is because the means of | 
quick communication, discussion and action 
are close at hand. 

Shove scores of mammoth banks on to a 
piece of land only a few squares in area and 
a so-called money trustisinevitable. Spread 
the same banking power over four or five 
thousand miles of the Middle West, and no 
amount of willingness or ability could ever 
bring into being the same smooth, inevitable 
codperation. 

An issue of bonds of the Argentine Re- 


| publie was recently sold in this country. 
| Joined in this venture were nine institutions | 
with resources of over a billion dollars. 


This is codperative finance on the grand 


Morgan. The interview resulted in a prom- | 
ise from Morgan that when they actually 
wanted $250,000 they might have it. Some 


| months later the son-in-law appeared at the 


Morgan office and after a long wait was ad- | 


| mitted to the august presence. Mr. Morgan | | 
| said nothing but glared at the young man, 


who finally got up his courage to remind the | 


| banker of his earlier promise. | | 
For several minutes Morgan continued 
| to glare at his caller, and then suddenly 


remarked: i 
“Tell him he can have it.” 
The young manufacturer was delighted, 


formalities and preliminaries to go through 
before receiving such a big loan. Morgan 


caller, again screwing up his courage, said: 

“But, eh— Mr. Morgan, how shall | get 
the money?” 

“Draw on us,” shouted the old banker 
without even looking up. 

Large figures are only relative. When the 
New York Central created its first mortgage 
of $100,000,000, back in 1897, the news at- 





tracted far more attention than when the | 


same company announced last year a new 
mortgage for an unlimited amount. This 
new mortgage can never be more than three 


times the amount of the capital stock, but | | 


even with that limitation it would now be 
possible to issue $675,000,000 of bonds, 
and as the stock increases the bonds may 
follow suit. 


Monster Mortgages Common 


Every large railroad system in the coun- 
try is made up of a number of smaller com- 
panies, each of which has its own bonds out. 
Until its recent dissolution the New Haven 
was made up of some three hundred con- 
stituent companies. The Southern Railway 
was formed in 1893 by consolidating more 
than thirty separate companies. In many 
cases the earlier bond issues were small and 
covered sections of railroads that are vastly 
more valuable to-day. But the old bond 
issues are closed—that is, no more can be 
issued. 

The New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and Northern Pacific Companies have 
created new mortgages to secure bonds, and 
there is no limit at all as to size, except that 
in the case of the Pennsylvania the bonds 
shall never exceed the amount of stock, and 
with the other two companies shall never be 
more than three times the amount of stock. 
But the Pennsylvania already has almost 
$500,000,000 of stock. 

When James J. Hill, in 1911, announced | 
a mortgage of $600,000,000, Wall Street 





| wagged its head and refused to imagine 


figures so big. But it has hardly noticed 
the promise of even larger bond issues for 
three other companies, or the newly created 
$500,000,000 Baltimore and Ohio mortgage. 

The Great Northern’s $600,000,000 mort- | 
gage was the largest ever made in this coun- 
try up to1911. But at that time there were 
thirty-three railroad mortgages for $100,- 
000,000 or more, of which sixteen had been 
created within the preceding six years. Of | 
the seven that provided for $200,000,000 or 
more all had been created within five years. 
Since 1911 no less than six railroads have | 
arranged for new mortgages to provide for | 
more than $400,000,000 of bonds in each 
case, and others are coming. In New York 
City alone the two subway companies have 
arranged to bring out $220,000,000 of new 
securities in the course of three or four 
years. 

Such transactions have become a matter 
of course. The day of big finance is here. 


It is the cold, calculated strength of | | 
| a combination of giants, not the half per- | 
| sonal largessof a single banker. An old Indi- 
| ana manufacturer, whose name is known 
| the world over, needed money some years 
| ago to extend his business, and traveled to 
| New York with his son-in-law to see Mr. 


| PATENT 


February 27, 1/915 


Style 
4446 
$2.50 to 
$3.50 
per pair 


This 
tively 
and serviceable 

glove with a soft, 

limp cuff which 

protects the sleeve 

and shuts out dust and wind is so soft it 
wrinkles down naturally on the 
may be pulled over the sleeve—the gloves 
are easily crushed away in one’s pockets. 
Ventilated or unventilated. With or with 
out adjustable strap fastener at wrist 
Comfortable and smooth. 


distince- 
*“classy ms 


wrist or 


The “glove indispensable’ { 
driving, riding, etc. 


Grinnell 


Gloves 


“Best for every purpose” 


rf motoring 


’ 


Made from soft, pliable coltskin, wea 
rawhide—washable, dry out soft 

Guaranteed to harden 
shrink. er we have 


crack i 
900 style 
driving, out-d 
* styles tor 


If no good dealer near you « 

Gloves, send name o 

ped le a 

Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Company 


“Makers of good gloves for 58 years” 
25 Broad Street 


Grinnell, lowa 





The charm of white 

multiplied by the use 

White Enamel. 

It has al) the advantages of forcig 

enamels with added qua 
srability, elasticity and wate 

proofness. 


woodwork is 
of Luxeberry 


ties of 


. In marked degree these same qua 
ities are present in Liguid Granite 
floor varnish. Like other celebrated 
Berry Brothers products, this fi 
bas been the choice of home ow 
ers, Gnishers and architects for over 
57 years 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


rides Largest Varnish ne 


Factories Detr ait, “Mic bh. Ww alke 
ville, Ont., San Francisco, Cal 
Branches ir principal ciues 

of the wor id <4 





That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


A Fortune to the Inventor y 
[E whe reads and Aceds it, is the penriite worth of the 





boom we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at 
B.5.8A4.B. LACEY, Dept. 4. WASHINGTON, D. 
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The Hudson Stands at the 
Peak Place in Its Class 


It Took Four Years to Get There 


Bear these things in mind when 
you come to choose among the 
1915 models: 

The HUDSON Six-40 was the 
pioneer in this popular Light Six 
type. It was started four years 
ago. And the foremost engineer- 
ing corps in this industry has been 
working four years on it. 

Every crudity has been elimi- 
nated. Every detail has been re- 
fined to the limit. You see here 
the result of development. 

And this car has been driven, by 
10,000 owners, perhaps 25 million 
miles. It has made its records on 
nearly every road. It has proved 
itself under every condition. All 
your questions about it—what it can 
do and what it can stand—have 
been answered countless times. 

There are no theories today in 
this HUDSON Six-40. Every fea- 


ture is a proved success. 


10,000 Men Who Know 


You can see for yourself its ultra- 
refinement, its beauty, its finish, its 
ideal equipment. The scales will tell 
its lightness. A ten-mile ride will 
show its perfect balance, its flex- 
ibility, its freedom from vibration. 

But there remain these all-im- 
portant questions: Is it competent 
to cope with difficult conditions? 
Is it sturdy, reliable, enduring? Is 
it economical of tires and gasoline ? 

Those are questions to be an- 
swered by experience. With the 
HUDSON Six-40 there are 10,000 
men who know. There are 5000 
first-year models running, and 
5000 this-year models. 

Wherever you are there are own- 
ers to tell you that this car, in the 


HUDSON SIX-40 $1550 


points most important, excels any 
car they know. 


These are New Problems 


A vast number of new problems 
came up in creating this light, eco- 
nomical Six. This great saving in 
weight called for better materials, 
better engineering. It called for a 
new-type, high-speed motor tolessen 
engine shocks. Almost every detail 
of old-time cars had to be revised. 

Such radical changes are risky 
until they are tested out. The 
best engineers make mistakes in 
them. This HUDSON Six-40 will 
appeal to the careful because it has 
met those tests. 


This year, if you pay over $1200, 
you are bound to want a Six. If you 
care to avoid waste and over-tax, 
you will want the modern Light Six. 

A short time ago the HUDSON 
Six-40 was the one car of this type. 
Today there are many, due to Hud- 
son success. The question is not 
Which type? It is Which car of this 
type has the best record behind 
it? Which is the safest invest- 
ment? Which is the standard, the 
class car? 

There are ten thousand owners 
in 43 countries to say that that car 
is the HUDSON. We refer you 
to any one of them. 

Hudson service is exceptional 
and ideal. It is national in extent. 
It is one of the greatest factors 
in Hudson reputation. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Canadian Price, $2100, f. o. b. Detroit, Duty 
Paid. Four other styles of bodies. 

HUDSON MOTOR —_ a 
Detroit, Mich., 
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of Tire Information 





IRESTONE Publicity is more than Advertising; 
it is public discussion of the varied demands of 


Tire Service. 


Here we show in miniature some of the Firestone adver- 
tisements that have appeared from time to time in this pub- 
lication. Each of them gave vital reasons why you get 
maximum service at minimum cost from Firestone Tires. 

We want to remind you of these Firestone advantages 
again and to urge you to read our future messages so you 
will more quickly come to enjoy the Firestone degree of 


safety and comfort with— 


Most Miles per Dollar 





No | =. study of Firestone Engineering. A 
° reminder of the Master Specialists 
responsible for giving you the highest degree of 
safety and comfort in Firestone Tires. 


No 2 A review of building methods that 
_ 

° pack extra mileage into every Fire- 

stone Tire and reinforce them against puncture, 

blow-out and rim-cut. 


No Zan A2 explanation of the greater buoy- 
° ancy and ‘life’ of Firestone Tires, 
insuring grip, traction, comfort, combined with 
a toughness of rubber to give ‘‘Most Miles per 
Dollar.” 


No 4. About the triumph of Firestone man- 
-) ufacturing efficiency which enables us 
to give the extras of Firestone Service at the 
cost of the ordinary—saving first and last. 


No 5 Emphasizing the value of Firestor 
° 


strength for the emergency —detailing 
the qualities which won the Firestone Tire its title 
of “Colossus of Roads." 


No §—Pex tribes the vital safety and saving 
° features of the Firestone Non-Skid grip; 
why its deep, tough, angled letters are adequate 
hold on any road and deliver extra mileage. 


No ) remind you of the personal respon- 
° sibility back of every tire bearing the name 
‘Firestone.” | It is recognized internationally as a 
pledge of maximum Service 


No 8... Showing why the dealer, the car owner, 
° the chauffeur appreciate Firestone Stand- 
ards. Taking pains at the factory means taking 
it easy on the road—means satisfied customers, 
satisfied dealers. 


Watch Firestone Advertising Carefully. It means an honest 
light on tire values. Write for our free book on Firestone Tires 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Akron, Ohio 


February 27, 1915 





Adding the PUNCH 


Fizzing the charg sed water into your Welch’s 
puts in the de that makes the drink you're 


thinking about. 


Welch’s is the highest possible quality in grape juice; it is 
not a manufactured drink -—every drop is nature’s product. 
Just selected Concord Grapes —a clean, quick process that 
extracts the juice, pasteurizes and seals it in glass. Nothing 
IS added. Welch’s IS as delicious as it 1s wholesome. 


When you travel—when you entertain— when you want 


something to quench thirst—you will find nothing better than 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 
Welch Hi-Ball 


Use a ten-ounce glass, in which place four ounces of 


Welch's, and a ump or two of ice; fill the glass 
with charged water. 


Welch Rickey 
Into a ten-ounce glass, tall and slender, draw on 
ounce of Welch’s, squeeze the juice of one half lime ; 
add one and one half ounces simple syrup ill the 
glass one-third full of fine ice; the balance with 
carbonated water. Mix and decorate. 


Try the Welch Junior (4-02. size) at the fountain, 
hotel, club and cafe. Just enough for one. 


Get the Welch Habit 


—it’s one that wont 
get you ! 


If unable to obtain Welch’s of your 

dealer, we will ship a trial dozen 
pints for $3, express prepaid, 
east of Omaha. Sample indi 
vidual bottle, by mail 10 cents. 
Booklet of recipes free. 


How to get a “self Welch's S | 


pulling’ corkscrew the Vational Drink’ 
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Concord Grapes 
nice owed 
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Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 
























































Saves Miles 
of Steps 
for tired feet 


800,000 Hoosier Cabinets are already in use. Every 
one was sold on this guarantee— Your money back if you 
are not delighted with it. 

“WHITE BEAUTY” now takes the lead in sales. Its 
40 labor-saving features have been sifted from hundreds 
of experiments. We don't know anything else to add that 
is practical. Yet the price of this Hoosier, owing to our 
enormous output, is below that of a common cupboard 
cabinet. 

$60,000 worth of Hoosiers now are selling every week. 
Our sales are made chiefly to friends of Hoosier owners. 
If you buy a Hoosier now, we are sure to make sales to 
some of your friends this year. You can't help praising it. 

The earlier you buy, the more sales we make. We 
want to double the sale of “White Beauty” this year. 
Hence this offer : 


25,000 “White Beauties” 
At $2.50 Less in Price—One Week Only 
Delivered for $1.00 Cash 


You pay the balance in small weekly dues of $1.00. 
Only 1000 Hoosier agents can hold this Hoosier Week 
Sale at reduced price. Each sale is under our direction. 
Shipments cannot all be made at one time. Some sales 
will begin next week— others later. 


You should write to us at once; otherwise, you may 
miss your sale. Only one dealer in your town can sell 
Hoosiers. We'll send you his name without obligating 
you at all. Write now. 


























The New 
“WHITE BEAUTY” Hoosier 


Finest and most popular Hoosier Cabinet made ; combines pantry, cupboard, kitchen table; 
puts your whole kitchen at fingers’ ends; aluminum table slides out 16 inches beyond the base ; 
you can sit down at your work. You save time and energy by saving steps; you save money 


by saving supplies. 

Clean it with a damp cloth ; take it all apart; roll it on ball-bearing casters to the door or 
porch and let sun and air into every corner. Built carefully of high-grade materials. Beautiful 
and durable finish. Practically no wear-out to it. 

Among its many exclusive conveniences are the patented shaker flour sifter that cleans the 
flour it sifts; Mrs. Frederick's Food Guide ; cook-book holder; bookkeeping system; money tray ; 
pencil holder ; emergency shelf; want list, and dozens of other labor and time savers. 

Occupies a floor space 42 x 28 inches, and stands 70'%4 inches high —a neat, untiring, auto- 
matic servant in your kitchen. Pays for itself in a little while out of its savings. Buy it now. 
You'll wonder how you did without it so long. 


Write Today for “YOU AND YOUR KITCHEN” — Free! 


It tells things about your kitchen that will save you money—things most people don't know ; 
also tells more about Hoosier Cabinets. 150,000 copies already distributed. Edition limited. 
Write for it at once. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
152 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


4500 Agents in United States and Canada 








HOOSIE 


NATIONALS 














CABINET 


TO THE PUBLIC: 





STEP-SAVER 








NOTE: In every official sale, where new ““White Beauty’’ Hoosiers are sold at $2.£0 less this spring, the following H oO oO Ss I R 
note will appear at the bottom of the dealer’s announcement. Watch for it for your own protection. 


to "White Beauty" Hoosier Cabinets, at $2.50 less 
than the fixed cash price of these cabinets. 
THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., New Castle, Ind. 









CABINET 


We authorize this sale, limited 





NATIONAL 
STEP~ SAVER 































